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Well-Bought Bonds 


TRAUS Bonds are twice well-bought. In the first 

place, they are originally bought by us only after the 
most rigid and careful investigation, by a loan depart- 
ment which is the largest, most expert and most 
experienced in its field. 


In the second place, they are well-bought by the 

investors who hold them because they are paid 

in full, both principal and interest, when due, 

they enjoya free and steadily broadening market, 

and they are always a source of satisfaction to 
’ their holders. 


Investigate these sound first mortgage bonds, which yield 
at present 5.75 to 6.25%. Our current offerings include 
a wide diversification of securities in $1,000, $500 and 
$100 amounts. Call or write for 


BOOKLET D-400 





The Straus Hallmark on a bond stamps it at once as the premier real estate security 


S .W. STRAUS & CO. 











ESTABLISHED 1882 INVESTMENT BONDS INCORPORATED 
Straus Buitpinc Straus BumpINe StrAus BuILDING 
565 Fifth Ave. at 46th St. 79 Post Street Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd. 
New York San Francisco Cxicaco 


44 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR 
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IN 
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Standard Gas and Electric Company 


One of the largest Public Utility systems under a single management 
§ bes public utilities system of Standard Gas and Electric Company directly serves a total 
of 1,200 communities, an estimated population of 5,500,000, in nineteen states. 


Larger cities in this group include Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Tacoma, San Diego, Minne- 
apolis, Saint Paul, Louisville, Oklahoma City and Pueblo. 


Combined assets exceed $750,000,000. Gross earnings of present operated utilities were $137,- 
324,816 in 1925. 


Approximately 1,400,000 electric and gas customers are served by the operated properties, which 
have an electric generating capacity of 1,478,933 horsepower, a considerable part of which is 
water power, and 35,655 miles of transmission and distributing lines. 


protection of wide property distribution and_ specialized, long 
experienced management. Write for descriptive literature BR-355. 


H. M. Byllesby and Co. 


INCORPORATE 


Investment Securities 
231 So. La Salle St., Chicago 111 Broadway, New York 


Boston Philadelphia Providence Detroit Minneapolis St. Paul Kansas City 
Investments Backed by Successful Engineering Management 


[[ ertection in Standard Gas and Electric Company assures ne | 














For 43 years the Tatum Brothers have been a dominant factor in 
the upbuilding of the financial and agricultural resources in 
Florida. Besides these two mortgage companies, the Tatum 
organizations include a large national bank, the largest 
realty brokerage company in Miami and one of the 
two largest title companies in the Southern States 


Lazy Money 


T is peculiar that some people them in sections where a more 
should condemn indolence in hu- favorable rate exists, with the same_ 
mans and clothe it with virtue in safety they obtained from low yield 
regard to money. There are still securities. 
many investors who allow their It also happens that the demand 
funds to go on year after year earn- for money is greater than the sup- 
ing a small return. Lazy Money. ply where the mortgage rates are. 


’ higher. The bond house operating 
Among mortgage bond investors, in such a locality has its pick of 
however, this situation is rapidly the choicest mortgages. Only the 
changing. These investors realize choicest of mortgages can be guar- 
that money will work harder for anteed—as are Tatum Bonds. 


TATUM BOND 


AND 
Guaranteed MORTGAGE CORPORATION vate 


8%, 250 Park Avenue, New York Murray Hill 3836 AND BOND CO. 
0 


Resources _ over 


$4,500,000 








Send me circular 701 describing 8% Guaranteed Bonds 
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INVESTMENT & BUSINESS TREND 


The Situation in Industry To-day—Demand for Investment 
Stocks—Money Rates—Influence of Weather on Crops— 
Hard Coal in the United States—The Market Prospect 





NE of the striking features of the 
present business situation is that it 
has neither fulfilled the extremely 
bullish predictions current during 
the end of last year nor the pessi- 
mistic forebodings of mere recent 
vintage. On the whole, probably the pessi- 
mists have somewhat the better of the argu- 
ment since the recent and present general 
trend in industry and commerce has failed to 
continue the upward move of last autumn 
and early winter. 

With the end of the first half of the year 
at hand, there is no doubt, however, that, 
generally speaking, this period will compare 
satisfactorily with the same period of 1925 
from the viewpoint of continued high pro- 
duction and generally sustained buying 
power among the rank and file of the work- 
ing masses. From the viewpoint of indus- 
trial profits, however, there are enough in- 
stances of declines reported during the first 
quarter and estimated for the second to in- 
dicate that an increasing number of firms 
will probably not earn as much this year as 
last. Price-cutting is a feature in several 
important industries and in others, where 
price-cutting has not yet been resorted to, 
there is an undeniable excess accumulation 
of stocks which will probably be followed 
either by a cut in prices sufficient to find 
a market, or actual curtailment of produc- 
tion. 

The situation is quite spotted. Industries 
in a strong position are railroads, public utili- 
ties and petroleum. Others are declining 
from a formerly strong position to some- 
thing less favorable; these are steel, auto- 











mobiles, tires, auto accessories, packing, 
chain stores and machinery. Others again 
are really weak; among them are leather, 
textiles, soft coal, shipping and sugar. 
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INVESTMENT FEATURE of 
DEMAND the current mar- 
ket is the strong 
demand for the better grade of investment 
stocks. A surprising number, especially 
among the railroad shares, are selling to 
yield attractive percentages in terms of the 
present and prospective cheap money mar- 
ket. Where dividends seem secure, and 
where the per cent of return is adequate, 
investors are more prone now to become in- 
terested in securities where these conditions 
hold. A quite neglected class is found in 
preferred stocks. Incidentally, we call atten- 
tion to an article on this type of security 
which will be found on page 338. Despite 
the great advance in most classes of securi- 
ties during the past few years, there are 
still an abundant number of sound stocks, 
common or preferred, yielding 6% and up. 
Obviously, it is in this class that investors 
will find real opportunities for investment, 
albeit they may not show large profits. 
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SIDE from occa- 
sional flurries in 
the money market, 
the average rate persists at 4% which is 
about the low for the year. Unless business 
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picks up markedly or unless there is a broad 
speculative movement in stocks on a par with 
that of last autumn (neither of which seems 
a clear prospect) it seems that the demand 
for funds is not likely to be large enough to 
exert an influence toward higher rates. The 


' outlook is that money rates will hover around 


present levels for some time and then slide 
off a bit below 4%. 
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COMMODITY AY showed a fur- 
PRICES ther decline in 

the average price 
of commodities. The only item of unusual 
interest was the advance in steel bars of $2 
a ton. This advance, however, only reflects 
a strong demand for bars and does not repre- 
sent the steel situation as a whole, where it 
seems difficult to maintain even the present 
price level. Petroleum products are strong 
and copper has been rather firm with pros- 
pects for better prices. Building materials 
are off and will probably decline further. 
After a number of months of practically con- 
tinuous decline in commodities, however, it 
does not seem likely that future declines will 
be as great in proportion. 
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N the grains, however, 

the situation is such 
as to result possibly 
in a fair-sized advance. Weather conditions 
have been extremely unfavorable for large 
sections of wheat-growing country. The 
June wheat condition, as reported by the 
Government, was the lowest in a great many 
years and it seems that the crop may be of 
rather small proportions. Of course, these 
conditions may change. In the meantime, 
grain prices are being: influenced by what 
seems a clear prospect for smaller crops than 
would ordinarily be desired. 
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HARD HE anthracite coal in- 
COAL dustry has entered a 

period of peaceful rela- 
tions with the miners, which, according to 
the last agreement, is to run five years. For 
five years, then, the coal operators will have 
no other problems to face than those of a 
routine nature, such as operations, sales, 
financing, etc. Since the anthracite industry 
is practically monopolistic, and since the 
commodity always has a market there 
is no reason to doubt, assuming ordi- 
narily efficient management, that most of the 
companies in this field will report profits 
during the next five years. Hence, the inter- 


WEATHER 
CONDITIONS 


est being displayed in the stronger securities 
representing this industry. These issues 
invite attention, owing to their unique posi- 
tion and their apparently favorable pros- 
pects for a considerable period. Of course, 
the bituminous coal industry is in no such 
position, being beset by fierce competition 
and, incidentally, facing the possibility of a 
strike next Spring when the present wage 
agreement runs out. . 


OG 


XTRAORDI- 
N ARY interest 
has been created 

by the news that the surplus of revenues is 

such that the Federal Government will be 
enabled to take care of its needs without the 
customary quarterly financing, which would 
have amounted to about 300 millions in 
Treasury Certificates. It now appears 
that there will be no need of further 
short-term Treasury financing until Sep- 
tember. This decision accentuates the short- 
age of government issues, and funds that 
were awaiting the anticipated June offering 
of certificates will compete in the investment 
market, especially for governmental issues 

and high-grade corporation notes enjoying a 

short maturity. Generally the effect should 

be favorable on investment issues. 


OG 


TIMULATED by a 

broad advance in 
U. S. Steel com- 
mon, the leading industrial stock, and by 
conspicuous strength in railroad issues, the 
market has gained a new lease of life. Pro- 
fessional activities still predominate but the 
public, encouraged by the spectacle of a ris- 
ing market, shows a disposition to increase 
commitments. Thus far, the advance has 
been confined to the better grade stocks, par- 
ticularly dividend-paying issues. At the 
present increasing rate of public participa- 
tion, however, higher prices are likely to be 
reached among the more speculative stocks. 
The basis for the advance rests chiefly on 
the prospect for chéap money and the fact 
that the recession in business has not turned 
out as badly as expected. With the possi- 
bility that the rise in stocks may go some dis- 
tance further, advantage should be taken of 
the opportunity to dispose of the less sound 
issues, which are being sympathetically in- 
fluenced by strength in the better grade 
stocks. New commitments should be confined 
to issues selling undeniably below the price 
to which they are entitled by real value and 
earnings. Monday, June 14, 1926. 
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The Spreading Farm Vote—What 
Does It Portend? 


Unless Farmers Are Appeased They May Cripple Our Tariff System 
By THEODORE M. KNAPPEN 


With Two Pointed Statements by} 


Haugen farm relief bill in May the hasty conclusion 
was that it was all over but the mourning. 

It is all over—the Haugen bill—all over everything at 
Washington, but in another sense. It is all over with 
Senator McKinley, whom an eleventh hour conversion, could 
not save from defeat in Illinois. And it is all over with 
Senator Cummins of Iowa whose personal adhesion to the 
Haugen bill cou . not save him from the wrath the farmers 
visited on the party leadership. Brookhart, beaten in 1924, 
is victor in 1926; and Iowa, once the most conservative 


Wire the House of Representatives rejected the 


as well as the wealthiest of agricultural states, has over-. 


whelmingly proclaimed itself in radical economic revulsion 
and partisan revolt. 

At this writing it is by no means certain that the Senate 
will not pass some variation of the equalization bill, but 
with the fetishtic “equalization” device included. It is not 
—contemplating the grim warning of Iowa—even certain 
that President Coolidge will veto such a bill if Congress 
should finally lay it before him. He was strongly against 
it last November—is now—but in proportion as his popular- 
ity has waned in the west his lips have tightened when the 
“White House spokesman” has been called upon of late 
to say what the President would do. 

Perhaps the President is as puzzled over Vice-President 
Dawes’ course as the Washington wiseacres are generally. 
Dawes, banker, supposedly safe and sane economist and 
occupying the ordinarily colorless and passive position of 
vice-president of the United States and president of the 
Senate, has declared in favor of the central principle of 
the Haugen bill, and is actively leading an effort to frame a 
bill that “will be acceptable to Congress and the President.” 

Is this the beginning of a Dawes 
boom for president? ’ 

If President Coolidge should veto a 
Dawes favored bill, Dawes would stand 
out as the champion of a measure that 
has made almost a solid phalanx of 
Congress from the Pacific Ocean to the 
Ohio line. If Coolidge should accept 
such a bill, the credit of persuading 
him would be Dawes’. In either event 
Dawes would get all the credit, and 
Coolidge would get only more disfavor 
in that west that has soured on him 
ever since he dashed a wet blanket over 
his “equalization” farmer audience at 
Chicago last November. 

What is the farm situation that was 
counted out when the McNary- 
Haugen bill was defeated two 
years ago, and again when the 
Haugen bill was voted down 
in the house last month, but is 
so up and coming again? 

It is a condition and a the- 
ory, an economic pain and a 
social revolt. It is a protest 
of the farmers against indus- 
trial ascendancy and agricul- 
tural decline, against wealth 
in the city and poverty on the 
farm. The other day a sub- 
stantial western farmer stood 
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The Administration as the Farmer Sees It 


Rep. J. N. TINCHER of Kansas 
Rep. L. J. DICKINSON of Iowa 


up in an unpublished meeting in Washington and told a 
group of hard-boiled citizens that behind the Haugen bill 
fight there was a deadly struggle between financial and 
industrial America, determined to make of the American 
farmer a peasant, and 35,000,000 of farmers—freemen— 
who were determined to live just as full a life as other 
Americans, on just as high a level; and who never would 
be peasants, hat in hand, bent of knee and bowed of back. 
To such men the Haugen bill is more important as a 
symbol than as substance. It is the test that determines 
whether special privilege is to be for the urban man and 
special discrimination for the farmer. 

Whether the bill would work or not, is no longer the 
real question. That is whether the supreme legislative 
body and the chief executive are for or against the farmers 
in their demand for equality of shares when special privi- 
leges are being passed around. The great and insatiable 
special privilege is the high protective tariff, say the farm- 
ers. The time has come when it must be offset by another 
form of special privilege—one for the farmers. It matters 
little whether the latter legislative special privilege would 
work or not; the essential issue is whether the American 
government is willing to give the farmers what they think 
they want. They say that the high protective tariff has 
made the cities and the industrialists rich and powerful 
at their expense. They insist that Congress must show 
a will to make the-farmers rich and prosperous by law. 

The agricultural position as a whole is bad, very bad; 
and the embittered farmers attribute their woes more to 
remediable social injustice than to the operation of econ- 
omic forces which must spend their strength. There have 
been over 2,500 bank failures since 1920, practically all 
in the agricultural states. The farm wealth of 
the country has declined enormously. It has fallen 
for farm lands and buildings, from $66,000,000,000 - 
in 1920 to $50,000,000,000 in 1925. In 1912 the 
purchasing power of the agricultural pro- 
ducts was $13,000,000,000; in 1922 it was 
$9,000,000,000. In the same period the pur- 
chasing power of manufactured products 
rose from $21,000,000,000 to $29,000,000,000. 
The farm population of the United States is 
thirty per cent of the whole, but its share 
of the national income has fallen to less than 
twenty per cent, and in 1921 was as low as 
nine per cent. It is calculated that 3,000,000 
people have left the farms for the 
cities since 1920, and the numbers 
of abandoned farms mount higher 
and higher. 

What is the essence of the moot 
Haugen bill? Introduced by Rep- 
resentative Dickinson of Iowa 
in its first form—and taking 
its name from the chairman of 
the House Committee on Agri- 
culture (also from Iowa), it is 
the idea of finding some legis- 
lative way of extending the 
benefits of high tariffs to 
farmers who bring forth from 
the soil more grains, cotton, 
meats and other products than 
the home market can consume. 
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The surplus of these products is marketed abroad, beyond 
the aegis of the protective tariff—of forty-two cents on 
wheat, for example. A highly competitive world market 
fixes the price of this surplus, and the price of the surplus 
tends to lower the price of the wheat bought and consumed 
at home. 

The generally admitted outcome is that the surplus farmer 
gets a free trade price for what he produces, but has to 
buy behind a towering tariff wall. The tariffs on his prod- 
ucts help him only when there is no surplus or it is quickly 
absorbed in outside markets. The tariff on what he buys is 
always operative. So, it is proposed, in the Haugen bill and 
a flock of bills of its sort from the McNary-Haugen bill of 
1924 down to the incubating Dawes variation of the Haugen 
bill, to use government authority and funds in some way to 
dispose of the surplus by getting it promptly out of the 
market. The Haugen bill changed its form so often before 
it met defeat in the House that it is difficult to say just 
what it really was, but it included finally only cotton, corn, 
wheat, butter, hogs and cattle. Originally there was a re- 
volving fund of $375,000,000, out of the national treasury, 


to finance the purchase of the surpluses each year. This 
fund was to be maintained and perhaps retired by an 
“Equalization fee” which was to be levied or all the included 
products sold at home to make up for the loss on the ex- 
cesses sold abroad. The McNary bill in the Senate is or 
was along the lines of the Haugen bill, but with Mr. Dawes 
and Senator Watson and other well-known senatorial econo- 
mists at work on it, there is no telling what its final form 
will be. ; 

The general theory of all these equalization fee measures 
is that by getting the surplus of a product out of the way, 
at whatever the foreign market will pay for it, the remain- 
der will get the full advantage of the tariff on it, in the 
home market, which will much more than make up for the 
deduction of the equalization fee. 

For example, it is calculated that if wheat were $1 a 
bushel in the world market, it would necessitate an equali- 
zation fee of 23% cents on 600,000,000 bushels consumed at 
home to buy up and dispose of a surplus of 200,000,000 
bushels. Then the 600,000,000 bushels would bring $1.42 

(Please turn to page 394) 











Party Leadership Must 
Be Changed 


By Representative 


L. J. DICKINSON, of Iowa 


(Initiator of Agricultural Equal- 
ization Relief Legislation in the 
Present Congress) 


Political trends follow economic fluctuations. Party 
loyalty varies with the finacial interests of the locality. 
If the leadership of any party in power cannot successfully 
meet an economic handicap imposed on a class of voters, 
the leadership must be changed or the party will lose its 
power. This responsibility is assumed by leaders when 
they gain control. 

That the food producers of basic agricultural commodi- 
ties are suffering from such a handicap is admitted by 
everyone. Our party leadership must meet the situation. 
A declaration that it cannot be done will not answer. 
A continual cry that suggested remedies are economically 
unsound will not suffice. The knee-deep floundering of 
both our political parties in the mud of uncertainty only 
brings contempt. 

Suppose, in the next Congress, the control of either 
party is limited in number. Suppose that the farm ele- 
ment would ask that farm legislative policies be declared 
before the Congress is organized, and pledge the required 
number of voters accordingly. Suppose the required 
pledge included the declaration of those in executive 
authority consistent with the party platforms. Could any- 
body criticize the farm element who for five long years 
have been asking legislative relief and assistance at the 
hands of our government and still finds the platform 
pledges of both parties unfulfilled? 

The recent vote in both Illinois and Iowa shows resent- 
ment not against the personnel of the Senators who went 
down to defeat, but against the lack of party initiative 
to meet the present agricultural problem and to carry out 
the pledges of the party platform in behalf of the farm- 
ers of our country. This resentment cannot be overcome 
by the cry of party loyalty, or by the suggestion of some 
subterfuge, or the indictment that the remedy formulated 
by the farm people is economically unsound. 

If no remedy can be agreed upon by the party in power, 
then there should be enough party leadership to give the 
farmers the remedy they demand, and at least try it out. 
Nothing less will satisfy the situation. 


What Two Leaders Say of Farm Revolt 





Equalization Bill a 


“Fool Bill” 


By Representative 


J. N. TINCHER, of Kansas 


(Former Supporter of the Equal- 
ization Idea but Opposed to 
Haugen Bill and Author of a Rival 
Bill, Approved by the Department 
of Agriculture.) 





The discontent among western farmers that has concen- 
trated in a demand for an uneconomic method of dealing 
with agricultural adversity has its center in Iowa. During 
the war the prices of farm land in that state were inflated 
to $400, $500 and $600 an acre and most of the purchasers 
at those prices went into debt to finance their acquisitions. 
The banks got the paper and much of it never will be 
paid. Hence there is a community of interest among all 
classes in that state that is eager for some sort of a mirac- 
ulous remedy for a natural ill. 

Agriculture as a whole has not had a square deal since 
the war. Owing to the inability of the millions of com- 
peting farmers to organize themselves for control of pro- 
duction and distribution as effectually as other industries 
have they have not shared equally if at all in the general 
prosperity. Conditions are improving, but the farmer 
still finds that the dollar he earns is worth only 89 cents— 
though it was down to 64—in the goods other people pro- 
duce. 

The Haugen bill is a fool bill and would work the ruin 
of those whom it is intended to benefit. It would result 
in more production on top of over-production. 

I believe that Congress can do much to help the farmers 
to get on a par with other industrial groups, and I am the 
author of a bill that would, I believe, contribute power- 
fully to the solution. of the surplus problem along sound 
economic lines through the co-operatives. 

The result of the senatorial contest in Iowa is of local 
rather than national significance. If Congress adjourns 
without passing the Haugen bill there will be no political 
consequences of importance. Most of the western mem- 
bers are for it, and their constituents will hardly unseat 
them for doing their will. As the Haugen bill is avow- 
edly a bill to make the high tariff effective and also has 
subsidy features I don’t see how the low-tariff, non-subsidy 
southern democrats can make common cause for it with 
the unhappy western farmers. 

If Congress should pass the Haugen bill at this session 
and the President should veto it the result would be pop- 
ular in the end. There might be some disaffection this 
year but bv the time of the next presidential campaign the 
veto would find general favor and would be a vote-maker. 
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HE upper map shows the division of vote on the Ford- with the Western farmers on the Haugen bill. The point 

ney-McCumber tariff act of 1921. It will be noted that is that unless the Eastern states are convinced that it would 

the tariff bill could not have been passed without the be good policy to help the farmers out with a relief bill, 
vote of the Western states. The lower map shows the May, the Western states may retaliate by voting in conjunction 
1926, vote on the Haugen bill for farm relief behind which with the South for a reduction in existing tariff schedules. 
were lined up practically all the Western states which voted Thus we may have a political line-up of the West and 
five years previously for the high Fordney-McCumber tariff. South against the East; in other words, a_ conflict 
The Eastern states, however, did not vote, except for a few between the manufacturing and agricultural interests of the 
districts, for this relief bill. On the other hand, the South, country that may overshadow any other political develop- 
exclusively opposed to the tariff, showed a tendency to come ment of this generation. 
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What Per Cent Should Your 
Securities Pay? 


The Unnecessary Handicap of Not Knowing What to 
Expect from Your Investments—The Only Road to Profit 


By E. D. KING 


file of investors, mil- 

lions of whom had 
never owned a security un- 
til the advent of Liberty 
bonds, there is a total mis- 
conception as to what they 
may reasonably expect from 
their investments. When 
you come to think of it, this 
is a passing strange situa- 
tion. Ask the average man 
engaged in business whether 
he expects a steady increase 
in profits from his enter- 
prise from year to year or 
whether he expects to make 
a profit out of every single 
one of his business trans- 
actions, and he will think 
you are foolish to ask such 
a question. He will answer 
rightfully: “I try to make a 
profit from every one of my 
transactions but really do 
not expect to. Losses are ——}— 
inevitable. They are just 
as much part of the busi- 
ness as profits. My main 
object is to come out ahead at the end of the year, or, if 
that be impossible, to average well over a period of years. 
My idea is to obtain a satisfactory return on my invested 
capital. What happens in any single business deal or 
whether my profits are large or small in any one business 
year is not nearly so important to me as whether I can so 
manage as to stay in business for many years with my 
aggregate profits exceeding my losses.” 

Yet, this same canny individual, when he comes to in- 
vesting his hard-earned money in securities, will turn right 
around, throw all his sound business doctrines out of the 
window and behave like a boy with his first quarter. Why 
this puzzling contrast in the attitude of millions of in- 
vestors? Why does it seem so difficult for them to under- 
stand that the same principles employed in conducting any 
successful business must be employed in investing? 

This remains-one of the uncharted fields of study in con- 
nection with the science of investing. After many years 
of reflection, however, the writer believes not only that the 
reasons may be found but that they may so be explained 
to the average investor as to enable him to adopt a saner 
attitude toward his investment problems and thus increase 
his ability to make something more of his investments than 
he seems to be doing. It is the attempt of this article to 
cast some light on this situation. 

If the reader will examine the chart on this page, he 
will find that it tells a most interesting story. That story 
is simply the fact that ups and downs in the earnings of 
our business enterprises are inescapable, a patently simple 
fact, which all business men appreciate, but which investors 
find hard to absorb. Or, if the reader believes this chart 
too general, let him look at the chart on U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration net profits, on the next page. ‘This will show him 
that our leading industrial company, managed by the ablest 
business brains in America, has had wide variations in 
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How CORPORATION 
PROFITS FLUCTUATE 


SHOWING INCREASES OR DECREASES 
FROM YEAR TO YEAR IN NET INCOME 
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earnings, so wide as to have 
caused great changes in 
dividend payments from 
time to time. It may be 
assumed that if the manage. 
ment of this great corpora. 
tion, with all the resources 
at their command, could 
so have contrived as to in- 
crease earnings from year 
to year, they would have 
done so. Yet they have not 
succeeded, through no fault 
of their own, but because 
underlying changes in gen- 
eral business conditions 
have at times been to 
much even for them. 

Now let us examine the 
table on the next page. It 
tells the most interesting 
story of all. Note the tre 
mendous fluctuations in the 
number of American busi- 
ness enterprises which re 
ported a profit to the tax- 
collector. In some years 
only one-third of all Ameri- 
can business firms~- showed 
a profit; in others, as much as 80%. In the past few 
years probably not more than half operated profitably. 
The reader may draw any conclusion he likes from this 
set of figures but he must not miss the vital point that losses 
are just as much a part of business as profits, and that 
conditions in business are constantly changing, sometimes 
for the better, sometimes for the worse. 

Now, what has all this to do with the investor? 

In purchasing a stock the investor buys an interest in 
the company represented by that stock. If it is a steel com- 
pany, then, for all practical purposes, he is in the ste¢l 
business. If he purchases an automobile stock, then he 
becomes a maker of automobiles. If he buys some railroad 
stock, he participates in the transportation business. And 
so on. 

But the average investor does not look at it that way. 
When he buys a share of stock his notion of the transat- 
tion is that he has bought a piece of paper, albeit, as he 
hopes, valuable and negotiable paper. Somehow he cannot 
translate the meaning of his purchase of the certificate as 
representing an actual purchase in a live, going company; 
with perhaps thousands of employes, with factories am 
railroad sidings, with offices and warerooms, with branches 
and salesrooms. The physical side of his stock purchase 
hardly ever occurs to him. Yet, this is very important. 
Were he able to visualize what is back of his stock, wel 
he able to appreciate fully the fact that he has become @ 
part owner in a business, managed and operated by thou- 
sands of human beings, each with their strength and weak- 
ness, each a direct contributor to the welfare or otherwis 
of his company, he might be in a better position to under- 
stand why his company makes profits one year and shows 
losses the next. And it would be stimulating and help ul 
to the investor were he able or willing to visit the plants 
of the company in which he has become a partner, an talk 
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when the investor reasons this way, he has left 
Profits of U. S. Business Corporations out of the picture the very important fact that 
when he becomes a partner of a business, it is not 
Federal Income Tax Returns only good sense on his part but his duty to expect 
that at different times, things won’t go well with 
nectal Returns Returns % Showing his company and that he must take the losses with 
umber owing wing no axable ; 
of Returns Taxable Income TaxableIncome Income ogc cnigeen a ae eee a rf eye 
1909.....220e08 262,490 52,498a 209,992 80 ning his company for him, he ought to know, as 
a business man, that their failures will vie with 
cchleteaead a ane — reac - their successes in the aggregate results obtained. 
NOUN... «saws Orem 288,352 55,129a 233,233 80 But, is our investor really interested in the 
————— é earnings of his company, or is he, at heart, far 
Wi... aber eae: wea aee 61,160 244,220 bi more interested in the fluctuations in the market 
|) oe aS 316,609 188,866 128,043 40 price of his stock certificate? The answer to this 
is quite simple. Probably nine one of every ten 
|) 299,445 174,205 125,240 41 individuals who buy stocks do not buy them with 
have Rr 36,443 190,911 175,532 47 the purpose of investing permanently in a busi- 
as in “ae ness but for the purpose of making a profit out of 
from 1916.....-+++++ 341,253 206,984 134,269 39 their transaction. That an investor’s stock will 
ay be eae 351,426 232,079 119,347 33 advance in a brief period ten or twenty points is 
nage- of far more importance to him than whether the 
‘pora- BPN a.s 60 caswices 317,579 202,061 115,518 36 company’s earnings justify such a move. In fact, 
puke ee ce 320,198 209,634 110,564 34 the company to him has become an abstraction, a 
could mere excuse for the existence of his stock. The 
to in- _ Ee 345,575 203,233 142,362 41 stock is the thing. But the stock is merely the 
year symbol of the company. It is not the company. 
ek BOE Gis fate a0 So os 356,397 171,239 185,158 51 How, then, do you expect the symbol to do any 
ve not Ee 382,883 212,535 170,348 44 better than the concrete object it represents? 
fault a—Net income exceeding $5,000 exemption. But if the investor has commenced to appre- 
cause ciate the fact that business moves up and down 
1 gen- —— — that there are losses in business as well as profits, 
‘itions then he must expect that the stock he owns will at 
1 t00B tothe men. He might then have a clear understanding as times become more valuable as the profits of the company 
to what he might reasonably expect from his investment. increase and less valuable as the profits decline. If he were 
e the ff Why hasn’t he got it? To be perfectly candid, even the actually in the business himself the alternation of losses and 
e. It B best educated persons are descendants of an age when few profits would be accepted by him as a matter of course. Yet, 
esting B were able to read and write, and when the printed word though not actually in the business but merely an investor, 
e tre- § gave to the few able to wield it an enormous power over he must learn to feel this way about his stock, which is the 
in the those who were illiterate. Hence, an abiding trust in the symbol of the property he owns. 
busi- § printed word as having more potency than the real facts But what often happens is this: the investor, either act- 
h re- B of life that, say, a peasant or a laborer would have had in ing on his own judgment or on some one’s recommendation, 
2 tax: B the middle ages, grew up and spread among the rank and buys the stock of a company which at the time is doing 
yeals § file. For this reason, the piece of paper became endowed well. The stock reflects the increase in earnings and is 
\meri- § in the minds of the illiterate with magic properties, which, probably now some twenty points higher than where pur- 
howed & in reality, were non-existent. _ chased. But then, the company runs into a slack period, as 
t few Though we have by this time become literate, the habits all companies do sooner or later, and the stock slumps back 
tably. § of past generations persist in the remote recesses of our perhaps lower than where originally purchased. Dis- 
1 this § brain. It is not difficult then to understand why the same heartened, the investor sells out. But would he do this if 
losses § attributes of magic attached by the masses in the middle it were his own business? 
| that ages to the printed word have been transferred to stock Now what happens? Assuming’ the company to be a 
times § certificates by the investor. The amazing feature is that typically well-managed American enterprise in a sound 
if the investor were questioned as to what the stock certifi- field of activity, the slump passes and earnings again in- 
_ Bf cate actually represented he would give the correct answer. crease. The stock again advances, this time perhaps higher 
est IN § Actuated by this curious survival of the belief in the than ever before. But our investor, who had already sold 
| com- § talismanic properties of the stock certificate, the investor out, perhaps at a loss, is no longer participating in the 
- sted B naturally hopes that it will produce more beneficent results benefits. But, had he recognized the fact that the company 
en he fi than are in reality justified by the operation of the prop- sooner or later would get back into stride and earn money 
ilroad erties it represents. This explains why not only otherwise he would still have been 
And intelligent investors are deceived by their preconceived no- holding his stock, with a y 215 
tions but end up as dupes of their hopes and fears. good profit besides, if he j : 
way: The great distinguishing difference between the business cared to take it. Y Net ANNUAL — 
ansac- # man, on the one hand, and the investor, as such, on the So if the investor must A» — Profits U.S —— 
as he Bother, is that the former has a very realistic notion of the be prepared for losses as AY S C soemiemrate, dug 
vannot possibilities of his business, being in intimate contact with well as profits in his com- Hy TEEL ORP. —_hoo= 
ate a8 § it, whereas the latter feels himself remote from the actual pany’s operations, he must AY 3 
pany; # affairs of the company in which he has invested and who equally be prepared for A+ “9 
s and I conceives that his share in the job has ended with his pur- fluctuations, adverse as AY g 
anches chase of the stock. The former knows what to expect and well as favorable, in the + s 
rchasé § takes a philosophic view of fluctuations in his profits; the (Please turn to page 390) im: c 
tant Blatter easily becomes disheartened if his company imi 5 
— = a reduction in profits. 4 mi P rH 100 © 
ome e fact is that a great class of investors are r j j Y _——t ar { { 
pon mwittingly not sincere with themselves. Their oh ot ot 
wea Fsychology is simply this: “I’ve put up my good rh oe eh 
erwise Fmoney to buy stock in this company. It is not VY ay 
yndel’ F my job to run the company. Through my stock AHHH HY HH Hy 
shows I purchase I have in effect hired others to do thi BOE th 
Ip't! B for v lired others to do this A? 7 2 4 _- 
slants me. If the profits decline, or if my dividend MUVBHKB GO BH WN 2B YS 7 89 DY 2 BM 25 
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E have grown so accus- 
W tomed to the “movies,” 
that almost instinctively 
we class it with industries of 
more mature growth and de- 
velopment. In the cinema 
world, however, every so often 
an event focuses the attention of the 
investor on the comparative immaturity 
of the picture industry, as opposed to 
its still greater future. Until 1926, for 
example, the motion picture industry 
was either in the hands of concerns 
wholly pre-occupied with this field, or 
in those of companies playing a minor 
role in vaudeville. The great “legiti- 
mate” interests, that is, those concerned 
with spoken drama and_ musical 
comedy, and the “big-time” vaudeville 
interest, remained more or less aloof 
from the “movies.” 

The spring of 1926, however, pro- 
duced two major developments. The 
first, and the more general, was the 
affiliation of the Cecil B. de Mille in- 
terests, known to the public as the Pro- 
ducers Distributing Corporation, with 
the Keith-Albee circuit, overlords of 
Vaudeville. With Keith-Albee are affili- 
ated many other circuits and enter- 
prises, such as the Orpheum Circuit, 
the Proctor enterprises, etc. It is in- 
teresting that an organiza- 
tion so famed for shrewd far- 
sightedness as the Keith in- 
terests should have chosen to 
link their movie fortunes 
with the comparatively new 
Cecil B. de Mille interests. 
Evidently, they have foreseen 
the great development and 
relatively stronger position 
of the movies in the future 
and have accordingly in- 
trenched themselves by this 
affiliation. 

The second development 
was that the Shuberts identi- 
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Upheaval in Moving Picture Industry 
Threatened by Invasion of Field by 


Keith and Shubert Interests 


fied themselves with the United Artists, 
especially in a new corporation called 
the United Artists Theatre Circuit. 
The Shuberts are paramount in the 
“legitimate” theatre business. - It is 
logical that they should have affiliated 
with an organization of “stars” whose 
pictures are few but lavish. 

The Cecil B. de Mille venture is more 
nearly a replica of Famous-Players, 
being a general movie producer and 
distributor, whereas United Artists 
have chosen to occupy an altogether 
special field. Hence, these two develop- 
ments are only slightly competitive. It 
can be demonstrated that both Keith 
and Shubert have made that affiliation 
which best serves their special needs. 

Certainly many years have elapsed 
since the cinema cosmos brought forth 
two such stellar developments as the 
Keith and Shubert entry. It is not the 
present scope of these developments in 
the investment field, so much as what 
these developments portend for the in- 
vestment position of the en- 
tire industry, that gives them 
a great claim upon the atten- 
tion of investors. 

“Breathes there a man with 
soul so dead” that he cannot 
recite the roll-call of United 
Artists? Charlie Chaplin, 
Norma Talmadge, Gloria 
Swanson, Mary Pickford, 
Douglas Fairbanks, John 
Barrymore, Rudolph Valen- 
tino, are among the group of 
actor-capitalists constituting 
this unique movie organiza- 
tion. Hitherto, they have 
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produced a half-dozen or « 
pictures a year. Since thesd 
productions are the efforts o 
the most famous group of 
movie stars, their market has 
practically been automatic 
Their “first-run” showings arg 
unusually long and profitable. On thé 
Shubert side, we have an organizatio 
directly booking, owning or leasing 
92 important theatres in larger citie 
and booking for 750 others in smallet 
cities in the United States and Canad: 
It reports that it frequently fills ope 
















pictures therein at a flat weekly renta 
generally. This sporadic use of the 
atres requires, of course, primarily thal 
the showings be “feature” production 
and secondly that they conform, i 
quality to the character of the legiti 
mate showings in these theatres. Since 
the United Artists is in effect almost ! 
counterpart in the movie field of the 
star system of important production 
which is characteristic of the legitimatd 
drama, the Shuberts have acquired thé 
only affiliation that could serve thel 
present needs. 

Through the new corporation, th 
United Artists Theatre circuit, how 
ever, expansion is provided for. No 
only present but future needs are to 
served by the erection of new theatres 
or the acquisition of theatres by th 
new corporation. Its founders are Lé 
Shubert, Sidney Grauman, Dougls§ 
Fairbanks, Mary Pickford and Josep’ 
M. Schenck. The latter is distribute 
for the United Artists, and Mr. Grat 
man is an important California exhi 
itor. The participation of Dougls 
Fairbanks and Mary Pickford is re 
olent of the days when a leading the 
atrical capitalist in London bore ti 
name of William Shakespeare. 
same urge that made Shakespeare ™ 
most successful theatre owner and pr 
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ducer in the Lon- 
don of his time 
seems to have actu- 
ated “Doug” and 
“Mary.” 

The first-runs of 
important produc- 
tions of United Ar- 
tists are at the op- 
tion of the Circuit. 
The plans of Mr. 
Grauman all, 
within practicable limits, for the ex- 
hibition simultaneously in all the the- 
atres of the circuit, of these first runs. 
Runs are to be limited to four weeks, 
performance is to be continuous during 
the day, and box office prices are not to 
exceed $1 for the best seats. In effect, 
this turns back the clock, for it is a 
return to the methods that prevailed 
before the Broadway run, at high 
prices, and at fixed hours became the 
fashion for introducing features. 

Its advantages from the financial 
point of view are patent, since receipts 
for the pictures come in much faster 
than at present and thus reduce the 
financing cost of productions. For ex- 
ample, if a picture costing one million 
is played in one Broadway theatre for 
ane year before exhibition elsewhere, it 
will take twelve times as long to re- 
turn production cost, as if exhibited in 
thirteen theatres simultaneously for 
four weeks after release. Furthermore 
local fame is easily gained, as Broad- 
way showings are remote from many 
American communities, whereas simul- 
taneous showings in, say, twenty key 
cities, will greatly speed up the local 
consumption of films. Hence, turn- 
over of money at a fast pace, and con- 
sequent cheapening of production costs, 
ought materially to add to profits. 

It is understood that United Artist 
production may be increased from six 
to about fifteen per annum from this 
time on. Naturally the problems of 
marketing such a large number of great 
features require an altogether different 
and more efficient mechanism than that 
required to distribute a small and select 
group of offerings. 

The investor should. watch carefully 
the operation of the newer scheme of 
first-run distribution and the conse- 
quent diffusion of the films in the nu- 
merous theatres enjoying Shubert book- 
ings. A change in the speed of capital 
turnover is a change in the funda- 
mental economics of the “movies.” 

On the other hand, it must be re- 
called that so long as United Artists 
were confined to, say, six pictures a 
year, at an assumed average cost of 
$800,000, all they 
needed was gross 
earnings twice 
the total cost of 
their pictures to 
reimburse them- 
selves for produc- 
tion and distribu- 
tion, or less than 
ten millions in all. 
If they are to 
Produce fifteen 
Pictures of. simi- 
lar calibre these 
will have to show 








a gross of about 25 millions, and this 
in a highly competitive market. It is 
doubted that Famous Players shows a 
gross of 45 millions from both domestic 
and foreign business. Hence, a new 
scheme of exhibition is demanded by 
the changed conditions of merchandis- 
ing. United Artists is fortified, how- 
ever, by an excellent reciprocal ar- 
rangement with the Phoebus Film Co. 
of Germany, said to control distribu- 
tion in over 1,000 houses in the Reich. 


Returning to the affiliation of the — 


Keith interests with the de Mille enter- 
prise, it is significant not so much by 
reason either of spectacular quality or 
novel schemes as for sheer scope. It is 
a movie venture very much along 
proved lines. It does not differ in 
fundamentals from so representative a 
group say, as Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 
whose affiliation with Loew’s has been 
eminently profitable. But its possibili- 
ties are even more far-reaching. 

Producers Distributing Corporation 
is an outgrowth of a small distributing 
company termed the W. W. Hodkinson 
Corp. In 1924, it assumed its 
present name. Constantly en- 
larging in scope it enlisted 
Cecil B. de Mille in February, 
1925. As an important pro- 
ducer it is therefore about 
one year old. 

It produces through the 
Cecil B. de Mille studios, and 
the Metropolitan Studios, 
producers of Chrystie come- 
dies. Cinema Corp., the hold- 
ing company, owns the de 
Mille unit outright and a controlling 
interest in Metropolitan Studios. 

In 1925, its distribution consisted of 
35 pictures, of which fully 12 were de 
Mille, 16 Metropolitan and seven con- 
tracted for productions. It is not often 
that so young an organization in this 
field is so ambitious, especially as its 
organization had not as yet been 
adapted to a major role in the industry. 
For 1926, it has announced its own pro- 
duction figure of 40 pictures, at cost of 
about nine’ millions. At least $500,000 
is projected for studio additions. 

This program in the second year of 
its significant production history should 
be compared with the distribution of 
older companies. Famous Players- 
Lasky is understood to put forward 
about 78 pictures a year, Metro about 
52 and First National about 52. Uni- 
versal has a special and not altogether 
comparable business. Quality of pic- 
tures made by Producers Distributing, 
especially the de Mille productions, 
rank with the best in quality as well 
as quantity. That 
is artistic merit, 
finish and _ box- 
office appeal are 
up to the market. 

These were the 
accomplishments 
of Producers Dis- 
tributing before 
the de Mille and 
Keith agreement. 
Naturally this 
organization’s 
achievements will 
be greatly assisted 
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by the combination, recently effected. 

The Keith enterprise is believed to be 
the largest single amusement organiza- 
tion in the world. Not only the theatres 
it directly controls, nor the circuits in 
which it is dominant, but its booking 
position in quality vaudeville, are para- 
mount. Its bookings for Producers Dis- 
tributing, for the first year of their 
affiliation, may extend to 500 theatres, 
and this is far from measurmg the im- 
portance of the affiliation. For Keith 
is expanding rapidly, and its strategic 
importance in vaudeville lends a privi- 
leged position in such theatres as it 
either controls or is in contact with. 

On May 5th, it was announced that 
an arrangement had been concluded be- 
tween the largest amusement enterprise 
in the world, and the Cecil B. de Mille 
enterprise, whereby the Keith-Albee- 
Orpheum groups obtained a half inter- 
est in the Producers Distributing Corp. 
These circuits, and other circuits identi- 
fied with them, were to become exhibi- 
tors of pictures produced by the de 
Mille company. This arrangement en- 
abled these dominant circuits 
to plan their motion picture 
program, and _ furthermore 
relieved the Producers Dis- 
tributing Corp. of the need 
for purchasing theatres in 
areas in which the circuits 
exhibited. In place of having 
to resort to elaborate financ- 
ing in order to build theatres 
wastefully and competitively, 
the corporation was spared 
this weakening development 
and given theatre distribution, effective 
at once. Financing could therefore be 
reserved for more immediately produc- 
tive uses. 

Apart from the immediate gains in 
distribution, the de Mille enterprises 
face gains from great changes in the 
constitution of vaudeville performances 
themselves. There are two converging 
tendencies now being exhibited both in 
the higher price movie theatres and 
vaudeville theatres. The movie theatres 
are adding singing, dancing, orchestral 
performances, short spoken drama, etc., 
to their programs, while the vaudeville 
houses are increasingly stressing pic- 
tures. Ultimately this converging ten- 
dency should result in a great similar- 
ity of production in both types of the- 
atres. Hence the new arrangement 
takes time by the forelock and Keith- 
de Mille enjoys a dominant position in 
a growing economic tendency. 

It is well known that today revenues 
for photoplays from vaudeville houses 
are less than from quality movie houses, 
because the spoken acts have hitherto 
been stressed. But as vaudeville costs 
rise in the movie palaces, and picture 
emphasis increases in the vaudeville 
houses, the revenues will tend to equali- 
zation. 

Another important result of the de 
Mille-Keith combination is the greater 
amount of revenue obtainable through 
higher quality distribution. This will 
compete effectively with concentration 
of strategic theatre control by produc- 
ing companies heretofore dominant in 
the photoplay business. 

(Please turn to page 380) 
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The first authoritative and comprehensive analysis of the install- 


ment plan method ever published by an American magazine 


[s the Installment Plan an Artificial 


Stimulus to Prosperity? 


By J. M. HEAD 


This article is the result of a long, painstaking study of 
the installment plan by Mr. Head, whom we especially com- 
missioned to analyze the subject. After several months of 
exhaustive investigation, during which scores of business 
people, economists, bankers and manufacturers were ques- 
tioned, together with an examination of data not available 
to the public, it has been found finally possible to assemble 
the material into this detailed survey. We believe our 
readers will find much in this article that will be of value. 


PPROXIMATELY 75% of all automobiles bought dur- 
A ing 1924 and 1925 were obtained through the partial 

payment plan. At the same time, 75% of washing 
machines, 65% of vacuum cleaners and 80% of all phono- 
graphs disposed of, were sold through deferred payments. 

These four articles show the largest percentage of sales 
by the installment plan, but they are by no means the only 
ones in that class, and, except in the case of automobiles, 
they are not the leaders in total volume of sales under the 
plan. Nearly 800 millions worth of furniture alone was 
sold in 1924 to buyers who paid the purchase price in equal 
amounts usually spread over a period of from six to eighteen 
months. To this may be added at least 40% of all piano 
sales, or about 40 millions; 25% of jewelry, or 100 millions; 
13% of radio apparatus, or some 39 millions, and, of course, 
the credit clothing sales. 

Here are a number of commodities bought in large quanti- 
ties by the American people, representing perhaps 5 billions 
in retail value, of which approximately 3.3 billions, or about 
two-thirds, is paid in installments. 

Of course, these figures are not absolutely accurate. 
There is no way of obtaining correct figures for 
the reason that there is no central or supervising 


roughly about $4 per capita. And 431 millions is 5% on 
8.62 billions. 

This is by no means the sum total, for there are innumer- 
able other articles sold on the installment plan, on which 
not even wild guesses can be hazarded. The figures here 
given may be taken as the irreducible minimum. They may 
be increased, doubled or tripled, but they cannot be lessened. 

So vast and so ramified has the installment business be- 
come that it is carrying a threat which cannot be ignored. 
It looms as a subject for discussion, debate, argument at 
sales and credit conventions or meetings. There are said 
to be no less than seventeen different surveys now being 
made of the deferred payment phase of our business by 
as many different trade organizations or commercial or 
banking bodies. 

Up to this time the commercial and financial leaders gen- 
erally have been content to let the deferred payment busi- 
ness grow. Credit men have watched this growth with 
misgiving, but only here and there has there been voiced 
a sporadic protest. Bankers have looked and considered— 
and, incidentally, helped to expand the business. It can 
be taken for granted that if the bankers as a body were 
to frown on it, installment selling would shrink to much 
smaller proportions. 

But the bankers have not frowned. Several individual 
brows have been wrinkled, it is true, but the gestures of 
acquiescence, if not approval, have been much more numer- 
ous than the forbidding looks. The banks are undecided. 
Even so late as the first week in May, this year, the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association, with a report on installment buy- 
ing ready for release, decided at the last moment to recall 
the release from publication, and hold the report. I under- 
stand that the survey will be continued and a report made 
at some future date. What the bankers will do I 
have no means of knowing, but the mere fact that 





body that compiles such data. In the case of auto- 
mobiles the figures given may be taken as being 
very close to those that would be revealed by a 
more detailed survey. For the other commodities 
the totals simply stand for the best estimates that 
can be obtained from existing incomplete and 
scattered records. 

It seems safe to say that two-thirds of all com- 
modities or articles that have more than an ephem- 
eral existence—and many others that are not so 
long-lived—which the American 
man or woman is buying today, 
are bought by an initial part a 
payment with part payments 
on the balance of the purchase 
price extended from six to eigh- 
teen months, to be paid back in 
weekly or monthly installments. 

The added cost to the con- 
sumer through _ installment 
transactions as compared with 
cash buying, is computed at 
about 15%. If we take the items 
enumerated above and figure the 
15% added cost on the given 
value of sales, we find that the 
installment business, on these 
items alone, costs the American 
people 431 millions annually, or 
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WASHING MACHINES — 75% 
VACUUM CLEANERS - 65% 


PHONOGRAPH — 80% 
AUTOMOBILE -75% 
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INSTALLMENT PLAN 
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they are giving study to the question marks it as 
one of vital importance. 

The installment problem is a stick of dynamite, 
and no one wants to handle it too carelessly, for 
fear of an explosion. Yet some day this question 
must be met fairly and squarely: Are the benefits 
of installment selling more than enough to offset 
the evils resulting from it? 

When that question has been answered there 
will come the application of the remedy—if any 
be required. 

Installment selling has been 
going on for years, but it has 
been only since the war that it 
has grown to proportions that 
have alarmed conservative men. 

There are more than 1,500 
finance companies in the United 
States, some 600 of which are 
now members of a national as- 
Z sociation. It is the business of 

these companies to finance time 
payments. Besides these there 
are numerous concerns and 
many individuals who do their 
own financing. And then the 
banks are always potential 
agencies of assistance—either 





Top figure shows ex- 
tent to which na- 
tional income is 
mortgaged by install- 
ment plan. Balance 
* of chart shows pro- 
portion of instaliment 
plan purchases to 
total business in 
number of important 
lines of business. 
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Both Benefit and Risk in 
Installment Plan 


By WALTER E. FREW, Chair- 


man, Corn Exchange Bank 








© Blank & Stoller 


The installment plan method of buying pre- 
sents two distinctly different phases, one bene- 
ficial and the other possessing undeniable ele- 
ments of danger not only to the individual but 
to the entire business community. Where the 
installment plan is used to acquire means with 
which to increase the individual's earning power 
or the value of his investments, there is obviously 
much to say in its favor. For example, the pur- 
chase of a home on deferred payments or the 
acquisition of an automobile to extend business 
operations, has a definite value regardless of the i 
method of purchase since the buyer is thereby 
creating for himself new opportunities. It is, 
however, where the installment plan is used un- 
wisely to secure luxuries beyond the capacity to 
pay that the individual endangers his financial 
position and thereby weakens the industrial 
fabric. Unfortunately the installment plan is 
largely used for this latter purpose, which 
naturally explains the misgivings of economists 
and business men as to the ultimate outlook. 
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counting of the paper of the finance companies. 

Many of these finance companies have mushroomed al- 
most over night. “Shoestrings” have been run up into 
millions of capital. There are companies with offices and 
branches extending from coast to coast, which have made 
tremendous returns on their original investments. They 
point to their own growth and to their ability to pay divi- 
dends during the depression of 1920-21, when many busi- 
nesses were near the rocks of receivership, as a conclusive 
answer to the charge that partial payments are basically 
unsound and a menace to our credit structure. 

The automobile industry is today the largest individual 
industry operating extensively on the deferred payment 
plan. Indeed, it is hardly too much to say that, except for 
this plan, the automobile business would not be the giant 
that it is today. 

There were produced in this country and Canada, in 1925, 
4,336,000 automobiles of all kinds, of which about 3,252,000, 
or three-fourths of the total, were expected to be sold on 
time payments. The sales, of course, run over into 1926 
so that the number of these actually sold in 1925 cannot 
be determined precisely, but the proportion of sales on time 
— to those for cash is, as already stated, about three 
0 one, 

The experience of the General Motors Corporation with 
deferred payments is probably typical, and standing alone, 
is a strong recommendation for the system—especially from 
the viewpoint of the automobile manufacturers. 

The company, forced by the exigencies of the situation, 
to sell on the installment plan, formed its own finance com- 
Pany, which it called the General Motors Acceptance Cor- 
Poration. Since 1919 the Acceptance company has dis- 
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counted 509 millions of General Motors Corporation auto- 
mobile time payment paper, with losses, at the maximum, 
of less than 1% in any one year. 

The General Motors Acceptance Corporation has aban- 
doned its policy of fixed terms. In a recently published 
booklet issued for the guidance of its employes and Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation dealers, the president of the 
Acceptance corporation points out that the dealer usually 
has established credit information regarding a possible cus- 
tomer and is able to determine how that customer can most 
readily meet his obligations. Hence, terms are to be left 
to the dealer, and not immutably fixed by the Acceptance 
corporation. 

That the great desideratum in installment selling is the 
sales stimulus has always been obvious to those who have 
taken anything more than a superficial view of the method. 
It is rather unusual, however, to find an official of one of the 
big’ financing companies so frank that he readily admits 
this. One of them, in discussing the discount cost to the 
dealer—the consumer cost being of no moment—asks: “Is 
this excessive, when the transaction runs a year and in- 
volves considerable overhead, as against the turnover profit 
added to merchandise by the dealer in many lines, of say 
20% flat? When the seller receives settlement for his goods 
in sixty days he can turn that capital six times in one 
year .. .”.making 120% a year instead of merely 20%. 

Without’ being able to figure with exactitude, one can 
still readily see that the “saturation point” is brought much 














Installment Buying An 
Integral Part of Our 
System 


By GEO. W. DAVISON, Pres., 
Central Union Trust Co. 
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We have been hearing a good deal about the 
dangers inherent in the promotion of business 
volume by installment buying. Fundamentally, 
installment payment merchandising is a question 
of credit, and the process of extending credit to 
installment payment buyers does not differ from 
the extension of credit to other borrowers. It 
is just as proper to grant credit to individuals 
as to businesses, and we found in 1920 and 1921 
that we could extend too much credit to manu- 
facturers and merchants. Unless in the case of 
credit granted to individuals there is careful 
inquiry to determine the basis of credit and 
unless sound judgment is exercised in the grant 
of credit, we can get into trouble in this field 
as in any other field of credit. There is nothing 
inherently dangerous in the sale of goods and 
commodities to individuals on credit terms in- 
volving reasonable periods of deferred payments 
in equal installments. As in other matters the 
danger lies not in use but in abuse. Time sales 
financing has become an integral part of our 
credit system. It is here to stay and whatever 
problem it has created for us is the familiar 








problem of seeing that the credit extended is 
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closer where a dealer may increase sales six times in one 
year. Anything beyond that point is excess production 
which means lessened manufacture, retrenchment, reduced 
employment and all the attendant evils. 

The stressing of quick turnover indicates that the plan of 
partial payments contemplates selling “all that the traffic 
will bear,” with no check save the overworked “sales re- 
sistance.” Even most conservative concerns have been 
caught by the sales lure. 

The plan of installment selling has been adopted in the 
heating and plumbing field as an aid to dealers in the selling 
of installation to house owners. Taking a leaf from the 
experience of the General Motors Corporation, the Ameri- 
can Radiator Company has organized a subsidiary known 
as the Heating and Plumbing Finance Corporation, to care 
for consumer credit business. 

Under this plan the dealer figures on and installs the 
job. He immediately collects 25% of the total cost from 
the customer. He then gives a financial statement to the 
finance corporation which advances 90% of the contract 
figure to him immediately, paying the other 10% when pay- 
ments are completed. 

In this transaction 








7% on the $289, the financed balance, or 8.4% for the ten 
months during which the indebtedness runs. But here again, 
when we figure the periodic reduction in principal we find 
that the average cost is much more, or about 24.6%. 

Elsewhere I have estimated the average added cost of 
buying under the installment plan at 15%. There are some 
cases where the financing rate is less than is shown by 
these two examples, and also cases where it is higher, the 
latter case being generally true in furniture sales. Since 
no complete survey ever has been attempted—a study 
probably impossible unless made by the government—only 
individual examples can be given. These usually run 
higher than the estimated 15%, and I believe that this fig- 
ure is too low, but it is the average that has been used by 
many who have given more than passing attention to par: 
tial payments. Hence, to be conservative, I have taken it 
as the basis for estimating the gross cost of such business 
to consumers. 

Most finance companies have fared very well. The Gen- 
eral Motors Acceptance Corporation, I understand, has 
paid 12% annual dividends for the past two years. Those 
companies doing a general financing business have earned 


much more, and have expanded enormously. One company, 


now about thirteen years old, 
started with $300,000 capital, 

















The Owner 
Makes a down payment aes ales 
of 25%. Agrees to pay ° 
balance in ten monthly 
installments. Has plant 


while paying. Pays a 


How the Installment Plan Works 


It now has more than 67 nil- 
lions in assets and something 
in excess of $200,000,000 an- 
nual turnover. Millions of 
profits have gone to compa- 


fee for the accommoda- 
tion. 

The Heating & Plumbing 
Finance Corporation 
Charges a low fee, be- 
cause it is “Not organ- 
ized to make profit but 
to increase sales.” Re- 
lieves dealer from mak- 
ing any collections. 

No objection can be urged 
against the desirability of 
furnishing heat and plumb- 
ing for the home and this 
company’s plan seems to come 
about as close to meeting ac- 
tual need as any I have 
studied. 

Yet, even it emphasizes the 
sales idea above everything 
else. And while its fee may 
seem low, it actually figures 
rather high. 

Here is a concrete example 























Assuming a sale of one of the cars made by the 
General Motors Corporation, at $1,000, delivered, and 
a down payment of one third of the purchase price, 
this is how the transaction would work out over a 
twelve monthly payment period: 


OS SI ee eee $1,000.00 
Initial payment (14)...............005. 333.34 
Balance to be financed............. 666.66 
Add— 
PIMANCING COST 2.026066. $52 
Co SS ee eee cee 30 82.00 


Amount to be paid by buyer in 12 
monthly installments of $62.38 (last one 
BORED Bieocwees sacs. ipassathanenees 748.66 

Total amount actually paid for $1,000 car $1,082.00 


Eliminating insurance, the added actual financing 
cost is $52, which is about 8 per cent annually on the 
balance financed by the corporation. But it must not 
be overlooked that the principal sum is being reduced 
each month by $62.38. So that, instead of the financing 
costing the buyer 8 per cent, it is averaging about 25 
However, this is barely felt on account of 


installment plan. 
are 1,500 finance companies 
today where there was none 
fifteen years ago, it has been 
nothing but the added cost 
of installment buying that 
created and has_ nourished 
them. 


Trust 
York, recently conducted its 
own personal survey, under 
the direction of James H. 
Perkins, its president. In 
this report are quoted the 
opinions of thirty prominent 
manufacturers, bankers, mer- 
chants and credit men, most 
of them nationally known. 


nies of this nature in the 
past ten years. 


Who pays this enormous 


profit? 


The man who buys on the 
If there 


The Farmers’ Loan and 
Company, of New 


of how its plan works. per cent. 


Estimate on cost of the small sum involved. 


Of these, nine generally con- 
demn the practice and de- 














clare that it is not proceed- 





BOD oka hiss s $360 
(a) Customer’s — 
down payment 
EPMO Risb.s Saiah Re Abu hes cbs s Se ek eles 90 
(b) Balance to be financed.................. $270 
ED mM NCRMDTRUIRE  Sok..aky G Sick 4 own od Ste wees 19 
Deferred balance to be paid in ten monthly pay- 
SES SSI sy S55 ae yes ae $289 
Actual cost to owner ($360 plus $19).......... $379 
Finance company gives dealer check for 90% of 
amount financed (90% of $270) when installa- 
ROM MS WONIOTS Los. soc wate n seuss SEs ae 243 
Finance company on final payment from owner 
sends dealer 10% still due................... 27 
This is how the transaction summarizes for the dealer: 
Bye MMM TAWOU WTIOE <5 occ ccc sc occ ccceecece $90 
Finance corp., on installation .................. 243 


Finance corp., on completion of final payment... 27 


ens I, ry Say oe tear 360 


_ The cost of this plan to the owner, over and above a cash 
transaction is, as shown, $19. This is at the annual rate of 
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ing along lines of normal and 
healthy development; that it is over-stimulated; that !t 
takes business away from lines which cannot very wel! 
utilize the system, to give it to those that do, and in most 
instances is a lure to the buying of non-essentials. The 
others are more or less favorable to the plan, but utter 
various warnings against over-extension, too long credit 
and small initial payments. In this symposium the general 
belief seems to be that if the method is not abused it will 
prove an aid to business. : 
Practically every man who has gone on record with an 
opinion favorable to installment selling has reasoned hypo- 
thetically. The most important word in his expressed be- 
lief has been “if.” That is, assuming care in taking risks, 
close scrutiny of credit and sufficient down payment to 
give the purchaser a valuable equity which he will not 
readily surrender, deferred payments are sound in print 
ciple. 
It is also apparent that opinion is largely—and naturally 
—dictated by personal interest. It is interesting to note, 
for example, that the big men in the industry which un- 
doubtedly has profited most to date, by time payments—the 
(Please turn to page 360) 
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How Leading Groups a 
of Stocks Act Under Pressure 


An Analysis of the Last Great Break 
in Stock Prices and Its Significance 
As to Future Stock Movements 





UCH can be learned from the action of 
one group of stocks as compared with 
another. In order to show the relative 

strength or weakness of important stock 
groups, under adverse market conditions, the 
accompanying graph has been selected as pre- 
senting the clearest possible picture. It will 
be noted that whereas the last market de- 
cline was 11% from the absolute peak, regis- 
tered earlier in the year, the various impor- 
tant stock groups showed a wide deviation, 
some declining as little as 8% and others as 
much as 36%, with 13% for industrials, as a 
whole. 

The weakest groups naturally declined the 
most and the strongest the least. The im- 
portance of this is not so much in relation to 
the past but as an index of the future. Thus, 
since the last violent break of March and 
early April, those groups which have had the 
largest recovery are, on the whole, precisely 
those which lost the least ground in the pre- 
ceding decline. 

The action of stocks during a major de- 
cline is generally a sign of how they will act 
when the market turns. Though the sound 
and promising issues may be temporarily 
affected by a general decline in prices, it 
will be found on analysis, as shown in the 
chart, that their declines are not nearly so 
severe as in the more speculative types. 
Hence, - railroad issues, which showed the 


Shaded portions of columns show extent of the general market decline 
im February-March, thus contiasting with the record of market action 
during this period of the leading groups of stocks. 
right hand side of the graph indicates the exact percentage of decline 
both for the market itself and the groups covered. 


‘All data used in this chart supplied by Standard Statistics Co. 
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smallest decline in February- 
March have recently been 
quite strong. The tobacco and 
petroleum issues, likewise, were ® 85 
comparatively firm during the es 
break and have since done 

very well, especially the oils. Copper stocks 
lost little ground in the general decline and 
though they have not since advanced 
much, nevertheless show by their underly- 
ing firmness that their future seems promis- 
ing. 

Of those groups which showed the great- 
est weakness, especially tire and rubber, chain 
stores, textile, leather and automobile, it is 
noted that, except for a few individual 
stocks, they have not responded conspicu- 
ously to the now clearly advancing tendency 
in the general market and that they show 
pronounced weakness on days of general 
weakness. That is, these groups show a 
greater tendency to decline than those repre- 
senting groups which did comparatively well 
during the last big break. 

Reading the chart from left to right, the 
groups are arranged not only in accordance 
with their market action during the big 
Spring break in stock, but with their pros- 
pects, those in the most favorable position 
being on the left hand side of the chart, and 
those in the least favorable on the right hand 
side. 
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The Magazine-of Wall Street’s 
Adjustable Rating System 


As Applied to Mining and Oil Securities 


HE object of the tables presented herewith 
{ is to provide investors a ready reference 
“3i} whereby they may determine the relative 
investment or speculative merits of the 
principal mining and oil securities listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 

It should be noted that in order to employ these 
rating tables to the best advantage, reference must 
be made to the Explanatory Table set forth below. 
The common stock ratings are simple and require 
no interpretation. In the case of bonds and pre- 
ferred stocks, however, some care .must be exer- 
cised in applying the ratings in the Explanatory 
Table to those contained in the Adjustable Rating 
Tables which follow. In the case of these securi- 
ties, due weight must be given to the question of 
comparative yields. In other words, to determine 
whether a given bond or preferred stock is attrac- 
tive, its yield should be compared with the average 
for its class. If the yield is above the average, it 
may be considered attractive; if below, it should be 
regarded as unattractive at current prices unless 
there is an offsetting factor in the form of a con- 
version privilege which may have attractive 
possibilities. 

For example, a given bond may have an “A 1” 
rating, which means that it is an investment of the 


highest grade but if the yield is under 5.05% that 
bond could not be considered attractive since it 
yields less than the average for its grade. Simi- 
larly, a preferred stock having a “B 3” rating may 
be classed under the heading “Desirable But With 
Speculative Element,” meaning that it is subject to 
comparatively wide price fluctuations and its divi- 
dend cannot be considered entirely secure except 
under favorable conditions. To determine whether 
such a stock is a good purchase at present, refer- 
ence should be made to the yield for its class. 
Should the yield be under 7.00%, that would be an 
indication that the shares are not desirable at pre- 
vailing levels and vice versa. 

The same reasoning applies to other grades of 
bonds and preferred stocks, except in cases where 
these issues are rated “A 5” or “B 4.” A compari- 
son of relative yields in these instances would be 
meaningless, hence the merits of each security are 
indicated directly in the descriptive matter con- 
tained in the Adjustable Rating Tables. 

It will be apparent from what has been said 
above that these rating tables are intended not only 
to classify each security from the standpoint of in- 
vestment or speculative merits but also to indicate 
whether it is attractive under prevailing market 
conditions. 
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SECURITIES 


THIS 


CLASS: 











Cl 
C2 
D1 
D2 











OCCUPY 


INVESTMENT 


AND ARE ATTRACTIVE 
IF THEIR YIELDS 
EXCEED THIS 
PERCENTAGE: 





BONDS 


Desirable But With Speculative Element 


Too Speculative Except for Consideration Individually 


COMMON STOCKS 


5.05 

5.35 

5.95 

6.60 
x 





5.60 

6.50 

7.00 
cs 





§ Attractive at Current 
Price 
{ Una ctive at Current 
l Price 
§ Attractive at Current 
l_ Price 
{ Unattractive at Current 
ice 








As these issues should be considered individually, the yield-basis upon which they may be deemed attractive will vary with cases. 
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NoTE: In these tables, investors will find: (1) a brief description of every important mining 
and oil company whose securities are listed on the New York Stock Exchange; (2) a brief analysis of 
each of the more prominent security issues outstanding; (3) the prices and yields afforded by 
these securities, and (4) the rating accorded each one under our ADJUSTABLE RATING SYSTEM. 


Investors should interpret the ratings in the light of the explanation presented on the preceding 
page. 








Mining Securities 
Recent Yield M.W.S. Recent Yield M.W.S. 


Price (%) Rating Price (%) Rating 


AHUMADA Leap Co.—Comparatively new 15-year Conv. Deb. 7s, ’38—Medium- 


and small silver-lead producer in Mexico. 
Good profits to date but permanency yet 
to be established. 


Common Stock ($1)—This rate includes 
extras. High immediate yield does not 
offset inherent risk. 


American Meta Co., Ltp.—An important 
producer, importer and exporter. Trades 
heavily in open market for various met- 
als and contracts for entire output of 
mines, smelters and refiners. 


Preferred Stock (7% cum.)—Dividend 
earned 7 times over during last 3 years. 
Convertible into common on basis one 
pfd. for two common. Subject to re- 
demption @ 110 


Common Stock ($4)—Large block 
owned by Cerro de Pasco. Relatively 
small prior obligations. Earnings on 
steady up-grade 


AMERICAN SMELTING & REFINING Co.— 
Largest general smelting and _ metal- 
lurgical enterprise in world. Wide di- 
versity of operations tends to sustain 
earnings when copper production is below 
normal. 


Ist Mtge. Ser. “A” 5s, °47—A first mort- 
gage on all properties in United States 
further secured by stocks and bonds of 
subsidiaries 

Ist Mtge. Ser. “B” 6s, ’°47—Secured un- 
der indenture of Series “A” bonds de- 
scribed 

Preferred Stock (7% cum.)—Dividend 
requirements earned 314 times over during 
past ten years 

Common Stock ($7)—Earned over $19 
a share last year. Company in very 
strong position. Could pay more 


AMERICAN ZINc, Leap & SMELTING Co.— 
Part of income derived from development 
projects and financing independent mines. 
Preferred Stock (6% cum.)—No divi- 
dends since 1920; large accumulated unpaid 
dividends. Unattractive 
Common Stock—Possibility of “hidden 
Profits’ from developments; otherwise 
outlook not encouraging 


Anaconna Copper Co.—Largest silver and 
copper producer. Average costs not low, 
but greater efficiency and development of 
manufacturing lines have vastly improved 
earnings position. 
10-year Sec. Gold 6s, Ser. “A” ’29—Well 
Protected in earnings and asset value 


Ist Consol. S. F. Gold 6s, Ser. “A” ’53— 
Secured by mortgage and deposit of 
securities of American Brass and Chile 
OPPer (COMMS HES ee ei loseeus 


for JUNE 19, 1996 


100 


103 





grade investment made attractive through 
CONVERSION (TEATUPES 555552.cceeee dessa 


Capital Stock ($3)—Long dividend 
record interrupted in 1921. Increase to 
$4 dividend not unlikely in view of im- 
proved earning power. 


Butte Copper & Zinc Co.—Properties 
leased to Anaconda until 1931 for half of 
the net profits. 


Capital Stock ($14)—Speculative issue; 
present 50 cent dividend earned by nar- 
row margin 


CALLAHAN Zinc & Leap Co.—Mining op- 
erations discontinued in 1923; present ac- 
tivity confined to development of Galena 
Mine. 


Capital Stock—Hope of stockholders 
rests with development work now in 
progress 


CaLuMET & Arizona Mininc Co.—Medium 
cost producer with mines far from ex- 
haustion and ample cash for further de- 
velopment. 


Capital Stock ($4)—Good physical con- 
dition of property and ample cash re- 
serves warrant payment of $4 out of 
earnings with 50 cents extra from de- 
pletion reserves 


CatumMEet & Hecta Cons. Copper Co.— 
Large but high cost old line copper pro- 
ducer. 


Capital Stock ($1.50)—Dividend varied 


but reasonably well assured from depletion 
funds. Strong in asset value. 


Cerro DE Pasco Copper Corp.—One of the 
world’s lowest cost copper producers. 


106 


Owns tremendous reserves with high ° 


silver and copper content. 


Capital Stock ($4)—Present $4 divi- 
dend earned by good margin and future 
enhancement of stock may be reasonably 
expected 


CuILe Copper Co.—Controlled by Anaconda 
Copper Co. Last year more than 219,- 
000,000 pounds of copper were produced 
at a cost of about 8 cents a pound 
delivered. 


Coll. Trust Conv. 6s, Ser. “A” ’32—Se- 
cured by entire capital stock of Chile 
Exploration Co. Low yield due to con- 
version privilege. Unattractive on income 


Capital Stock ($2%4)—Strong financial 
position with ample cash and marketable 
securities. Income gains rapidly with 
higher copper prices 


6.15 A4 
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De Beers Cons. Mines, Ltp.—Controls 
about 80% of the world’s diamond out- 
put and owns most of South Africa’s 
famous diamond mines. 


American Shares ($1)—Issued against 
the deposit of deferred (common) shares 
in trust with the Central Union Trust 
Co. in ratio of two deferred for five 
gee, ee a 


Dome Mines, Ltp.—Irregular nature of ore 
bodies defies accurate appraisal of value 
of mine. 


Capital Stock ($2)—Earnings increased 
through reduction in operating costs. 
NMAAUE ERODE. <.0.055 o.s,0:0'0 250.0.0:0'e opines 


FeperAL Mininc & SMeELtinG Co.—Re- 
markable upturn in earnings but life of 
present mines uncertain. 


Preferred Stock (7% cum.)—High 
yield, some speculative attraction......... 


Common Stock—Proposed dividend in 
abeyance pending court ruling. Some 
possibilities but on the whole undesirable. 


Granpy Cons. Mrninc, SMELTING & 
Power.—A fairly low cost copper producer 
with well maintained equipment and able 
management. 


lst Conv. Gold 6s, Ser. “A” ’28—First 


Recent 
Price 


71 


57 


lien on practically all property........... 1 


Debenture 7s 1930—Fair yield with 
speculative possibilities in conversion fea- 


Capital Stock—Prospects rendered more 
promising by improvements to properties 
and reduction of operating costs......... 


GREENE CANANEA Copper Co.—Owns ex- 
tensive ore bodies of indicated long life 
but production costs about equal to present 
prices of metal. 


Capital Stock—Prospects rest with 
new equipment being installed to reduce 
SMI oe ore sets xcs sine oe bin 


HoMESTAKE MINING Co.—Ore reserves ad- 
equate to supply reduction plants for many 
years but of very low grade, a has been. 


Capital Stock ($6)—Dividend largely 
AE RN OPV. in cians erivewn aie ba6's 


Howe Sounp Co.—Fairly high cost copper 
mines in British Columbia and more re- 
cent profitable lead, silver, and zinc mines 
in Mexico. 


Capital Stock ($3)—Dividend well cov- 
ered by current earnings. Life of Mexi- 
can properties main factor............... 


INSPIRATION Cons, Coprer.—High cost pro- 
producer with extensive reserves. 
Capital Stock ($2)—Not particularly 
attractive while price of copper holds to 
Ue a ERS Sa ee eea ae 


INTERNATIONAL Nickel Co.—Company is 
world’s largest producer of copper nickel 
and owns the largest known deposit of 
copper nickel bearing ores. 


Preferred Stock (6% non-cum.)—Un- 
broken dividend record from 1906. Well 
protected in assets and earnings.......... 
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104 


Yield M.W.S. 


(%) 


Rating 





Common Stock ($2)—Earnings show 
substantial increase over last year. Large 
contract with Ford Motor Co. reported... 


KENNECOTT CopPpER Co.—Rapidly becoming 
dominant company in copper industry by 
absorbing other large producers. Average 
cost of production is low. 


Common Stock ($4)—One of the most 
attractive of the copper group; company 
in a position to increase present dividend. 
Income from diversified activities is stable. 


McIntyre-PorcupiNe Mines. — Compara- 
tively young mine; development work 
adding substantially to the known reserves. 


Common Stock ($1)—Sound company; 
one of the best gold mines in Ontario; 
current return low, however, for this type 
DR MO ane bab cobb. See ca tabu oo56 cas 


MacmMa Copper Co.—Low cost producer; 
ores have valuable silver content. 


Capital Stock ($3)—Value of gold and 
silver reduces cost of copper production to 
7.9 cents a pound. Showing good earnings 


Miami Copper Co. — High-grade ores 
worked out; milling huge volume of low- 
grade ores at present. 

Capital Stock ($1)—Financial position 
strong. Reduction of operating cost 
indicated by milling of increased ton- 
nage of low-grade ores. Rather limited 
SDECUIAIVE PTOSPECHS . <0 ss eicsececinntee 


MorHeER Lope CoaLition Mines Co.—Low 
cost Alaskan copper mine which has paid 
its sponsors generous returns. Control by 
Kennecott. 

Capital Stock ($0.75)—Little activity 
marketwise but fair risk in view of high 


NationaL Leap Co.—Has widely diversified 
interests ; does about half of lead business 
of United States. 


Preferred Stock (7% cum.)—Dividends 


Recent 
Price 


35 


paid without interruption for 32 cede 


high class industrial investment.......... 


Common Stock ($8)—Dividend earned 
by good margin; strong financial posi- 
tion ‘with lanpe Surnls. ...06 o.5s ose ees 


Nevapa Cons. Copper Co.—Well managed 
porphyry, successful in uncovering new 
reserves. In process of taking over Ray. 


Capital ‘Stock ($1)—Dividend recently 
restored. Requires higher copper prices 
to: BEGGING ALETACHIVES <<, 5c 550.655.6600 50 ois 


Park-UtAH Cons. Mines Co.—Combina- 
tion of Utah properties for! the most part 
past their prime. 


Capital Stock ($0.60)—Some improve- 
ment in earnings, but outlook dubious... . 


Ranp Mines, Ltp.—Owns extensive hold- 
ings in the Witwatersrand, South Africa 
—the leading gold producing district in 
the world. 


American Shares ($1.52)—American 
shares issued in ratio of one share for 
2% English shares (common stock); a 
commitment in world’s most famous gold 
ne Sd SEDbs peas ha Se ae eRe 


Yield M.W.S. 


(%* 


5.71 


Rating 
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Ray Cons. Coprper Co. ($1)—About to be 
absorbed by Nevada Cons. Copper Co. 
See that company 


St. JosepH Leap Co.—Acquisition of Fed- 
eral Lead holdings from Amer. Smelt. 
& Ref. Co. strengthens position as one 
of controlling factors in lead market. 


Capital Stock ($3)—Paid dividends 
without interruption since 1895; sound 
mining issue fairly attractive at these 
levels 


TENNESSEE ‘COPPER & CHEMICAL Co.— 
Largely a manufacturing enterprise; 
treatment of low-grade copper ores of 
secondary importance. 


Capital Stock ($1)—Speculation with 
outlook improved through growing 
wchemical and fertilizer business 


U.S. Sme.tinc, Rer. & Mintnc Co.—Lead- 
ing producer and smelter of lead and 
silver. In good position although market 


AmerADA CoRPORATION.—Independent com- 
pany with 300 wells in mid-Continent ; 
principally a producer; earnings largely 
increased since 1924. 


Common Stock ($1.60)—Seven hundred 
thousand shares common only outstand- 
ing capital obligation. Present market 
valuation based to large degree on present 
earnings 


AmerIcCAN REpuBLIcs Corp.—Important oil 
company supply concern with its own pro- 
ducing wells, tank cars, etc., prospering 
on present condition of the industry. 
Preferred Stock (7% Cum.)—Amply 
protected in earnings and assets 
Common Stock pays no dividends but 
has interesting speculative possibilities... . 


Attantic ReFINING Co.—One of the largest 
producers of lubricating oils and gas in 
the Standard Oil family. Earnings on 
upgrade but lacks control of own pro- 
duction. 


Debenture Gold 5s, ’37—Unsecured but 
protected against prior mortgages. High- 
BRACE rANVESHMEN Ess <ii.seatls loons eas ates 


4% Serial Gold Notes ’26-’28—Heavily 
Protected in earnings and asset value. 
Sound short-term investment 


Preferred Stock (7% cum.)—Good in- 
vestment with higher yield than 
grade bonds 


Common Stock—Earnings were $11.53 
a share last year but note retirements 
stand in way of dividends. Attractive 
only on very long range dividend prospect. 


BARNSDALL CorRPORATION.—Producing and 
relming company with settled production 
in the Mid-Continent and valuable hold- 


ings in California. Recently acquired 


Waite Phillips Co. 

lS-year S. F. Debenture 6s, ’40—Sold 
with detachable stock purchase warrants 
to finance \Vaite Phillips acquisition 


for JUNE 19. 1696 


Recent 
Price 


rece 


Yield M.W.S. 


Recent 
Price 


103 


high 
1 


122 


Yield M.W.S. 


(%) 


8.33 


(%) 


Rating 


D2 


Rating 








for both metals has eased off this year. 
514% Notes, 1935—Sound but offer no 
great attraction at present market 
Preferred Stock (7% cum.)—Adequate 
security for medium-grade investment. 
Attractive from income standpoint 
Common Stock ($3.50)—Current earn- 
ings should cover dividends. Good yield 
and fair risk 


Urau Copper Co.—Best and biggest of the 
porphyry coppers in the United States. 
Production costs less than 8% cents a 
pound after depreciation. 

Capital Stock ($5)—AII but about 80,- 
000 shares are owned by Kennecott. 
Holders should switch to latter stock..... 


"ANADIUM Corp. OF AMERICA.—Peruvian 
mines contain the richest and most produc- 
tive vanadium deposits in the world. 

Capital Stock ($3)—Company owns 
valuable properties, but earnings are not 
commensurate with present capitalization. 


Securities 


Capital Stock—(Class A and B, $2)— 
Exploitation of newly acquired property 
has been successful to date and if con- 
tinued should materially increase earnings 
on stock 


CALIFORNIA PETROLEUM Corp.—Principally 
a producer with valuable property scat- 
tered throughout California fields; output 
being rapidly expanded. 


S. F. Gold 6%s, ’33—Sinking fund re- 
tires at least $800,000 bonds annually.... 


Common Stock ($2)—Good earnings 
and comfortable financial position, with 
favorable outlook and interesting merger 
possibilities 

GENERAL ASPHALT Co.—Largest producer 
of asphalt products; has exclusive conces- 
sion to famous Trinidad “asphalt lake.” 
S. F. Conv. Gold 6s, ’39—Not secured 
by mortgage but adequately protected in 
indenture. Convertible privilege may be- 
comé valuable during life of this bond. 
Preferred Stock (5% cum.)—Follows 
comparatively small bonded debt. Low 
yield but has speculative appeal through 
conversion feature 
Common Stock—Potential increase in 
earnings from South American oil lands, 
brings dividends nearer, which, however, 
has been largely discounted 


GENERAL PETROLEUM Corp.—An important 
producer and refiner with valuable hold- 
ings in California. 


lst Mtge. S. F. Gold 5s, *40—A first 
mortgage on all the assets and equipment 
of company. Issued in Sept., 1925, to re- 
tire mortgage 7s. 


5-year Gold 6s, ’28—Direct obligation, 
subject in lien to lst mtg. 5s; well pro- 
TORTEE  AIVVESUAICN ES oc oo. aie. s dio-ocnc0p esis 


Common Stock ($3)—Merger with 
Standard Oil of New York enhances in- 
vestment merit but:limits range of market 
movements. 


Yield M.W.S. 
(%) Rating 


Recent 
Price 
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48 B3 


34 


M.W.S. 


Recent 
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Price 
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Houston Or Co.—Important oil and na- 
tural gas producer; controls new pipe line 
to supply Houston, Texas, with gas 
service. 

Common Stock—Not particularly at- 
tractive at current level. Recent financing 
will probably put off dividends........... 


INDEPENDENT O1t & Gas.—Holdings in es- 
tablished districts in the Mid-continent 
field. 
5-year 614% notes, ’°31—Sinking fund re- 
tires notes by maturity; conversion may 
SONNE, onic sxo bos canGbseeee so banse 
Common Stock ($1)—Speculative issue 
with considerable activity on merger 
possibilities; earned $5 a share last year. 


InpIAN ReFIninG Co. Inc.—Small refining 
“Havoline Oil” principal prod- 


company. 
uct. 

Common Stock—Speculative issue; 
outlook for producers of lubricating oils 
SOUR ne sSs cn odhoobenuee heeanh 


Lourts1ANA Or Rer. Corp.—Principal hold- 
ings in Texas and Louisiana fields. 


Preferred Stock (644% cum.)—Fairly 
well secured issue convertible for 4 shares 
of common stock at $25. Slow market. 


Common Stock—Although outlook for 
dividends is brighter after recent financing, 
shares are in speculative position......... 


MarLanp Oi Co.—A progressive and ef- 
ficiently managed producer, refiner and 
marketer of petroleum products with val- 
uable holdings in Mid-continent and 
Mexico. 


Capital Stock ($4)—A well sponsored, 
long pull oil spec-vestment that is likely 
to figure prominently in future mergers. 


MEXICAN SEABOARD Ort Co.—Exclusively a 
producer owning extensive acreage in 
Mexico. 


Capital Stock—Earnings and production 
are subject to wide fluctuations, rendering 
the capital stock decidedly speculative.... 


Mip-ConTINENT PerroteuM  Corp.—Im- 
portant independent producer and refiner 
with valuable oil holdings and well main- 
tained refining properties. 


ist Gold S. F. 6%4s, ’°40—First mortgage 
on all real property further secured by 
deposit of stocks of subsidiaries.......... 


Preferred Stock (7% cum.)—Followed 
by common stock having present market 
value of 45 million dollars; dividend 
earned on very wide margin............. 


Common Stock—Earned $4.68 a share 
in 1925, with lst quarter still on up-grade, 
merger with Skelly and Phillips Pet. dis- 
Gomeeds Gol OmlOOK.«....6<5.% sa vieesssaee 


Pan AMERICAN PETROLEUM & TRANS. Co.— 
Has been taken into the Standard Oil 
family through acquisition by Standard 
Oil of Indiana. Western properties 
divorced. 

Marine Equipment 7s, ’30—First lien on 
fleet of tank steamships worth substan- 
tially more than outstanding bonds....... 
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Recent 
Price 


63 


99 


26 


10 
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00 


58 


33 


Yield M.W.S. 


(%) Rating 
D2 
6.75 <A4 
3.84 D2 
D2 
6.50 B4 
D2 
6.89 D1 
D2 
6.10 A3 
7.07 B3 
. D1 
530 Al 





Convt. S. F. Gold 6s, ’34—Well secured 
investment. Convertible into Class B com- 
mon @ $70 and callable at 103. Present 


Recent 
Price 


yield basis low due to conversion privilege, 
108 


WINCH HAS HOSSIDUIEIES, 6.5 505.00 osc eeicces 


Common Stock ($6) (Class “A” and 
“B”)—Spec-vestment with considerable 
promise for long pull through South 
American operations; pays attractive re- 
itn at present div. Tale 5 6..s0s es ces s0 


Pures PeTrolEuM Co.—One of the im- 
portant independent producers in the Mid- 
continent district owning a large reserve 
of proven oil lands. 

Capital Stock ($3)—Shares have possi- 
bilities on present earnings and. future 
MIBOISURISONS: Spa Kise ess oomkaas seb eie 


Propucers & ReFINERS Corp.—Producer 
and refiner in Southwest fields; controlled 
by Prairie Oil & Gas Co 
Ist S. F. Gold 8s, ’°31—First mortgage 
lien on all fixed assets including leaseholds 
and stocks of subsidiaries.............+. 


Preferred Stock (7% cum.)—Although 
dividend is earned, it is not paid; highly 
speculative 


eee ee ee ee ee) 


eee ewww ewe eens ee ere eesese 


Common Stock—Public has minority 
interest in stock and hence is at mercy of 
PRB IC TO Ae ASAE Sona srs wos cewssdae se 


Pure Om Company.—An important inde- 


pendent with diversified interests in all 
phases of the oil business. 


1st S. F. Gold 6%s, Ser. “A,” ’33— 
Direct obligation subject in lien only to 
small mortgage of Pure Oil S.S. Com- 
pany guaranteed by Pure Oil Co......... 


Preferred Stock (8% cum.)—One of 
three issues of preferred, alike in every 
other respect except div. rate............ 


Common Stock ($1.50)—Fairly stable 
earning power; frequent extra stock divi- 
dends paid in past yearsS..........seeeee 


Roya, DutcH Company.—An oil company 


of international importance with holdings 
in almost every part of the world. 


“New York” and “American” Shares 
($1.34)—Issued against deposit of Or- 
dinary (Common) shares in trust with 
BiGGtaDIe BEAST B90, ns cwsiew hs tacos 558 


SHELL TRANS. & Trapinc Co. Ltp.—Owns 
a 40% interest in all of the enterprises of 
Royal Dutch Co. 


“American Shares” ($2.16)—Represent 
an interest in the Ordinary (Common) 
BUREN tt NBO, o.2s <n see ens sists ee 


SHELL Union Ort Corp.—Operates Royal 
Dutch-Shell properties in Mid-continent 
and California fields. 

Preferred Stock (6% cum.)—Present 
earnings exceed entire amount of preferred 
ee ere ae, rere Sen Se 
Common Stock ($1.40)—Steady earning 
power; spec-vestment with favorable out- 
BOONE, SE von ccc baenvesSebeeresueeeuteses 
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SiuMs PETROLEUM.—Relatively unimportant 
producer in Southwest fields. 


Common Stock ($1)—Decline in Texas 
production and corresponding drop in 
earnings during Ist quarter renders out- 
look uncertain 


SixcLaiR Cons. Oi Corp.—One of the 
largest independents; aggressive manage- 
ment, that has had its ups and downs in 
recent years and is making better show- 
ing at present. 
1st Coll. Gold 7s, Ser. “A,” ’37—Direct 
obligation secured by stocks and bonds of 
subsidiaries 
1st Coll. Gold 614s, Ser. “B,” ’38—Ranks 
equally with Series “A” 


Ist Coll. Gold 6s, Ser. “C,” 27—AlI- 
tho issue ranks equally with Series A 
and B, the accompanying stocks purchase 
warrants together with fact that bonds 
are being called at 103 render them spec- 
ulative. 

Preferred Stock (8% cum.)—Followed 
by common stock with present market 
value of around 100 million dollars; 
current earnings provide good margin 
over div. requirements 


Common Stock—Although speculative, 
improvement in oil industry is quite 
likely to expand per share earnings 


Sxetty Orr. Co.—Relatively small independ- 
ent producer, refiner and distributer which 
may be taken in one of several rumored 
mergers. 


Recent Yield M.W.S. 


Price 


20 


Ist Coll. 734s, ’31—Mortgage lien on all 
1 


real property and stock holdings 


Conv. 614s, ’27—Exchangeable for com- 
mon stock at rate of 40 shares for each 
$1,000 face value of notes. Selling on 
purely speculative basis and unsuitable for 
investment 


Capital Stock ($2)—Sharp upturn in 
earnings during the past 15 months has 
improved position of stock 


STANDARD Ort oF CALIFoRNIA.—Recently 
consolidated with Pacific Oil. New com- 
pany is largest producer and distributer 
on Pacific Coast. 


Common Stock ($2)—Oil Industry in 
California continues to improve. Stock in 
Investment class 


STANDARD Oi or Inprana—A_ favorably 
situated Standard Oil company with a 
good supply of crude assured from Pan 
American & Lago properties. 


Capital Stock (21%4)—Very strong finan- 
cial position and good earning record. 
ompany has no bonds or preferred stock. 
A good investment 


STANDARD Or or NEW JersEy—One of the 
largest producers and marketers of pet- 
toleum products in the world. 


Preferred Stock (7% cum.)—Company 
as no funded debt. The preferred stock 


139 


34 


58 


's a strong investment, protected by large 
117 


assets and earnings 
Common Stock ($1)—Good investment 
for JUNE 19, 1926 


(%) Rating 


See A4 
Comment 


See A5 
Comment 
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Recent 
Price 


from standpoint of stability and long range 
possibilities rather than immediate invest- 
MENU ANCOME. 6 os chase k cAk eke new eese old 


Sun Om Co.—Owns over one thousand 
wells with settled production in mid- 
Continent and large prospective acreage; 
refines and distributes its own products. 


15-Year S. F. Deb. 5%4s, ’39—Direct ob- 
ligation well protected by earnings and 


Common Stock ($1)—Earnings have 
shown steady growth during the past four 
years and prospects are good. Pays 
CXIESSINISTNGIE. fos dailies dai sects ssawee Ags 


Texas Company—One of the most im- 
portant independent oil companies. En- 
gaged in every phase of the oil industry. 


Capital Stock ($3)—With only small 
issue of notes outstanding and no other 
funded debt or preferred stock, this issue 
warrants investment consideration 


Texas Paciric Coat & Ort Co.—Owns oil 
and mineral lands in Texas. 


Capital Stock—Speculative issue with 
unimpressive prospects. ............-e0e5 


Tmwe Water Associated Or Co.—($1.20) 
Recently organized to take over control 
of Tidewater Oil Co. and Associated Oil 
Co. and operate both properties under a 
single management. 


Preferred Stock (6% cum.)—Good 
equity in assets and earnings with conver- 
sion privilege into common that may prove 
VERIO Siar sinias ils to sap eres SU REE bo oie 


Common Stock ($1.20)—Has interest- 
ing speculative possibilities 


TRANSCONTINENTAL Ort Co.—A fairly im- 
portant producer, refiner and marketer 
with holdings in established producing 
districts, but has unsuccessful operating 
record. 

Common Stock—Low-priced specula- 
tion. Outlook not especially promising... 


Union Om or Catirorntra—One of the 
larger independent producers with exten- 
sive holdings located principally in Cali- 
fornia and ‘Mexico. 


1st Lien 20-year S. F. 5s, ’31—Secured 
by mortgage on all real property. Strong 
industrial investment. .........sscecsscee 101 


20-year Gold 6s, Ser. “A,” ’42—A well 
protected non-callable investment. ....... 107 


10-year S. F. Gold 5s ’35—A direct ob- 
ligation followed by capital stock worth 
over 175 MUON GOMES). 6.55.05 sec sees 98 


Capital Stock ($2)—Company sound- 
ly managed and showing steady growth. 
An attractive spec-vestment with further 
possibilities on prospective mergers. ...... 


Waite Eacite Ow & Rerintnc—Principally 
a refining and marketing company with 
small production. Sound, ably managed 
but faces strong competition from larger 
concerns. 
Capital Stock ($2)—Has good average 
earning power and sound financial position 
but rather limited market possibilities... 28 
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> The Second of an Important Series of Articles 


Problems of the Average Business— 


And the Remedy 


Catch-words and Panaceas in Business—The High Cost of 
Foolish Economy—New Conditions Require New Methods 





By JOHN F. SHERMAN 


This is the second of a series of 
articles by Mr. John F. Sherman, 
president, Sherman Corp. Engineers, 
making a noteworthy contribution to 
the study of current business prob- 
lems. The first article appeared in 
our May 22 issue. The third will be 
published in the July 3 issue. 


So 


WO of the most popular phrases 

for the introduction of an 

article dealing with business 
problems are: “The trouble is .. .” 
and “Now what we need is this... 
There follows usually a sales talk 
for some panacea good for whatever 
ails business, industry, commerce, 
finance. Some of these statements 
are not without certain stimulus to 
thought. And whatever provokes 
thought has a degree of merit in 
this age, characterized as it is by 


Horsepower 
tas) 


: r?) 
the variety of expedients to which 1869 1879 1889 
we habitually resort in order to 
avoid thinking. Ours is a headline- 


scanning, moving-picture-skimming, radio-listening — in 
order of thinking. A slogan, a catchy pronouncement of a 
blanket remedy for all our troubles, that will do nothing 
more than stir sluggish brain cells and quicken ideas does 
not deserve wholesale condemnation. 

Even so, the panacea type of solution of business and 
economic problems is no solution. Every kind of business 
and of industry is different. What may be meat for one is 
poison for another. There is always the danger of an 
overdose of even the most salutary treatment. Bread is 
the staff of life, but new bread on a child’s stomach can 
make him as uncomfortable as green apples, and even an 
adult can eat bread to such an excess as to impair his 
health. 

We do not lack business advice and nostrums and pro- 
posed cures for high business blood pressure, financial 
anemia and industrial debilitation. Snap diagnoses are 
common. Every day some one comes out with some formula 
or other guaranteed to restore red corpuscles to the business 
organism, and the executive is constantly up against the 
sifting of statements and proposals aimed to benefit him; 
the judging of just how much of any single form of cure 
he should try out and just how much he can expect from 
its application. 

Hailing as a panacea some single economic or business 
development is a popular sport, but the fact-facing, analytic 
type of executive is not deceived. For example, the panacea 
may be compounded from employee stock ownership. Sta- 
tistics and figures are adduced—that the Great Northern 
once owned in large part by James J. Hill now has 44,905 
stockholders; that the General Electric Company, with less 
than 3,000 stockholders twenty years ago, now has 36,000; 
that the Standard of New Jersey recently delivered nearly 
$40,000,000 in stock to employees—and other remarkable 
examples of the growing diffusion of corporate ownership— 
with the inference that business problems will all be solved 
as soon as every wage worker becomes a stockholder. 
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Such an inference is too strong. 
Diffusion of ownership signalizes in- 
deed a growing prosperity; the par- 
ticipation of people other than those 
of the so-called capitalistic class in 
the building-up of productive capital 
values; but it is not an economic or 
industrial panacea. A great many 
new problems are fostered by owner- 
ship of securities by the employees 
of a company. Purchase of certain 
classes of securities, for one thing 
makes the employee a sharer of risk 
as well as a possible recipient of 
profits. 

Group insurance, employee repre- 
sentation, and a host of other per- 
fectly sound ideas and systems in in- 
dustry all have their merit, just as 
has stock ownership. But executives 
are led to expect too much from 
them. They are hailed as panaceas; 
are given a publicity far out of line 
with their actual significance, and 
are unable to live up to the adver- 
tising. The fault is not with the plan or the method. The 
application, for example, of the representation principle to 
industrial plants has been accompanied by many splendid 
results in improved morale and spirit, in production econo- 
mies, in stabilization of labor relations. Yet the executives 
who have worked with representation most intimately are 
constantly warning against over-trumpeting, for they have 
found from experience that the vehicle is kept at a high 
pitch of effectiveness only through constant effort and 
vigilance. Consequently they are the last ones to claim 
it as a panacea. Whenever a procedure or principle or 
practice is heralded as such, it is well to give it extra- 
careful scrutiny and to reserve final judgment until thor- 
ough analysis has been brought to bear and every possible 
factor of modification taken into account regarding its full 
applicability to a specific set of conditions. 

Many sound proposals may be “overbought,” and the 
executive himself many times interprets them as cure-alls. 
A president of a manufacturing company in seeking the 
answer to his problem adopted ‘his production manager's 
recommendation that what was needed was more automatic 
machinery to cut down labor costs. The automatics were 
installed. The president went to Florida, assuring his board 
of directors that their troubles were over. “We can now 
take green fellows right off the farm,” he said, “and inside 
of a couple of weeks they’ll be as good as anyone.” When 
he came back from his vacation he called in his production 
manager: “How are the new automatics?” = 

“Well,” was the reply, “they’re good, all right, but its 
funny! You know we have the operators on a bonus basis. 
There’s a variation in bonus showing up that I didn’t ex 
pect—as much as a ten dollar a week spread between high 
and low bonus men!” 7 

The president had been sirened into believing the shiny 
automatics would do more than they could do. No machine 
has yet been invented that will start and stop itself. It 
is the stopping and starting that eats up time, introducing 
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a basic variant of production. The train that makes the 
maximum speed per mile may not necessarily be the same 
train that makes .the best record on the long pull between 
New York and Chicago. 

The growth of labor-saving, time-saving, cost-reducing 
machinery in American industry is one of the marvels of 
economic history. Some one has said that each worker in 
American industry is in the position to command the power 
of thirty-three slaves, the horse-power and mechanical facili- 
ties of our factories being equivalent to a vast army of 
workers. The accompanying graph shows that whereas in 
1869 the average worker had slightly over one horse-power 
at his command, today he commands nearly 4% horse- 
power. By hand methods it used to take 250 hours of labor 
to make a certain product. Only one hour is needed today. 
Certain machine parts which required 4,000 hours of hand 
labor now consume only one hour in the making, with the 
use of highly specialized machines. 

There is something irresistibly fascinating about the effi- 
cient, inanimate thing of belts, bolts, cams, and gears. Such 
wonders are accomplished by the machine that it shoulders 
aside the man. In developing 
machinery. and applying in- 
ventive and engineering skill 
to the perfection of technical 
and mechanical equipment, 
there is a tendency to regard 
it as the cure-all, the univer- 
sal remedy for all of the prob- 
lems of business. We may 
take an overdose of machinery. 
Many businesses already have. 

It is common’ knowledge 
that our mechanical equip- 
ment, greatly extended to meet 
the demands of war timé pro- 
duction, has resulted in an 
over-capacitation mechanically 
—one of the major problems 
confronting business today. 
One large middle western 
plant, for example, occupying 
six acres of land and buildings 
is utilizing only half the prop- 
erty, and the carrying charges 
for the unused plant and 
equipment are a_ millstone 
around the neck of the busi- 
ness. 

Surveys have shown that 25, 
15 and 10% surplus capacity 
are quite common. Utilization 
of this over-capacity, a great 
deal of it being represented in 
mechanical equipment, is solved 
in some cases by merger and 
consolidation, but the merger 
is not a panacea. Other means 
of relief are necessary to suit 
individual needs. One such 
means is the addition of new products to absorb the unused 
capacitation. A large arms factory adds a refrigerator to 
Its line of products; another company goes into the manu- 
facture of washing machines which are not in its regular 
line but proved on investigation to be a sound supplement 
to production. 

Many inventions and new products which ordinarily 
might be the occasion for the formation of new companies 
and the setting up of additional equipment can be consoli- 
dated with existing companies, facilitated to turn the prod- 
uct out economically and efficiently. Such merging of prod- 
ucts into the existing productive capacities before they 

ome organized into companies, has been proven sound 
and practical. 

Many of the large corporations have made provision for 
such additional production by maintaining research depart- 
ments through which future needs and possibilities are 
foreseen years in advance. For the smaller company such 
a department is not feasible, but the same principle can 

applied to help sustain the balance between production 
and consumption. This fundamental adjustment is a com- 
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business man. 
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OMPETITION in too many cases is not 
the life of trade. Often, it may lead to 
prostration and final business decease. 


those business men who have an intelligent 
plan to meet competition and who know how 
to execute this plan, have a _ reasonable 
chance for success. As competition increases 
and is bound to increase, the necessity for 
such a_ well-conceived plan grows more 
urgent. In the final analysis, success or fail- 


ure in business depends on the ability of the 
To cite general conditions as 
the reason for poor business is merely a con- 
fession of inability to meet problems effi- 
ciently as they arise. Unless a man has a basic 
plan for conducting his business, he had 
better stay out of the arena altogether, or 
work for someone who is really able. 
is, the field is already too crowded with in- 
competent or narrow-visioned business men. 
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plex problem and is not easy to work out in all of its com- 
plexity of detail. 

Other factors besides machinery enter in. Coal mining 
is not over-mechanized. In fact, a current trend in bitumi- 
nous coal production is the introduction of machinery on a 
larger scale and the electrification of mining operations. 
Bituminous mining has been burdened by “back yard” de- 
velopments. There have been too many mines. A rela- 
tively small percentage of the total number of mines run- 
ning to capacity the year round could produce envugh coal 
to fill the complete market requirements. The new product 
possibility obviously does not fit the needs of such an in- 
dustry, and consolidations seem one of the inevitable pri- 
mary steps in rehabilitation. 

The shoe industry offers another example of over-develop- 
ment. Of the 1,570 factories reported in the last census, 
227 factories produce 65.6% of the total output of the 
industry. Running full time they could turn out 95% of 
all the shoes made and sold. These same 227 units employ 
60% of the shoe workers. They are standing in one an- 
other’s way, keeping one another from getting a full year’s 
work. Style changes compli- 
cate the market aspects of this 
particular industry. Making 
ends meet under such condi- 
tions obviously is no holiday 
task, let alone having the ends 
lap over in profit. 

In many manufacturing 
lines the working out of the 
principle of free competition 
has caused conditions, similar 
in essence if less in degree: 
Instead of the life of trade, 
competition has proven well- 
nigh its death. There are too 
many dogs, too few bones. 
Many hands clutch for the 
same profit dollar. 

The answer to considerable 
of the surplus industrial ca- 
pacitation is market extension. 
This necessity sometimes im- 
pels, through inadequate diag- 
nosis, the putting on of high 
pressure; the bidding for busi- 
ness at a loss. The president 
meets with his executives. 
The factory superintendent de- 
clares he could turn out the 
goods all right if the sales de- 
partment would only send in 
some real orders so he could 
set up a continuous schedule; 
complains that specifications 
are impossible; that the busi- 
ness which does come in is so 
scrawled over with cuts and 
pleats and buttons here and 
color there and has so many 
variations and conditions and ifs and buts that it is almost 
impossible to handle it efficiently. 

Possibly he loses his job, and a new production man 
comes on to tackle the problem. The sales executive, in 
presenting his side of the matter, tells of how the competi- 
tion is sharp as a razor and his men must fight for new 
business and work day and night to hold old business. 
Having provided a new production executive, the sales 
aspect often is dealt with by deciding to put on more pres- 
sure; to get everybody on their toes and go out and get 
the business, which frequently means increased sales ex- 
pense. Action is the word. Action is one of the most popu- 
lar of our business gods. 

Taking thought is as essential as taking action. The 
change in market conditions over the past two decades has 
been of such degree and intensity that a high degree of in- 
telligent analysis must precede the sound, profitable type of 
activity. Change has been the order marketwise as well as 
productionwise. The old reservoir principle by which job- 
bers and dealers bought in large volume which was drained 

(Please turn to page 362) 
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Gentlemen Prefer Bonds 


Responsible Investors Returning to Their First Love 


—What Issues Are Being Absorbed by the Cautious 


ROM Novem- 
ber 1924 to 
March 1926, 
with only occa- 
sional slight in- 
terruptions,a rag- 


By WILLIAM J. BLECH 


Ten Investment Bonds Now In Active Demand 
Current Yield to 


Price 


great institu- 
tional demand 
has been much 
more in evidence, 
and has returned 
to the most rigor- 
ous standards 


Income Maturity 
% % 





ing bull stock 
market absorbed 


Chicago & Western Indiana, Ist Ref. “A” 5%4s, 1962 104% 


5.27 5.24 that prevailed in 





the attention of 


Kansas City Southern, Ref. & Imp. 5s, 1950 


the past. Private 
demand has been 


5.08 5.11(A) 





buyers, whether of 
the more specula- 


Minn., St. P. and S. S. Marie, Ist Cons. Gtd. 5s, 1938 99 


5.05 5.11 of the highest 





tive or of the 


N. Y., Chi. & St. L., (New Co.) Ref. “A” 5%s, 1974 103% 


class, and there 


5.31 5.30 
have not been 





more conservative 
variety. Despite 


Northern Pacific, Ref. & Imp. “B” 6s, 2047 


5.28 = 5.29 enough bonds to 





this deflection of 


Southern Ry., Dev. & Gen. 6s, 1956 


take care of this 


5.36 5.21 
type of demand. 





attention from 
bonds to stocks, 


Consolidated Gas of N. Y., Deb. 54s, 1945 


5.21 5.04 Dealers’ shelves 





the bond market 


Duquesne Light, Ist & Coll. “A” 6s, 1949 


are not full, and 


5.66 5.54 what bonds they 





revealed its in- 
herent strength 





Mil. Elec. Ry. & Light, Ref. & Ist “B” 5s, 1961... 


find difficult to 
sell are certainly 


5.21 5.29 





by advancing con- 
siderably during 


U. S. Rubber, Ist & Ref. 5s, 1947 


5.35 5.53(A) not the very high 








that time. All of 
the important in- 
dices of bond 
prices show 
roughly a gain of four points. In the 
bond world such a gain in sixteen 
months is remarkable. But what was 
not revealed by the price index was the 
character of demand for bonds, and 
the type of bonds demanded. Both of 
these factors were seriously affected by 
the active and brilliant competition of 
the stock market. Where profits could 
be made speedily, and in large spreads, 
the bond market ultimately was com- 
pelled to conform in order to be sim- 
ilarly attractive. Hence the staid in- 
vestment bond did not for a time fare 
as well as its more speculative sister. 

In the latter stages of the bull mar- 
ket, it became progressively harder to 
sell straight investment issues among 
bonds. What the bond buyer, affected 
by the virus of large profits, demanded, 
was either a convertible bond, or a bond 
with warrants attached, or else a bond 
having a large speculative play. That 
is to say, in so far as a bond had stock 
characteristics, in that proportion was 
it easy to market. And, conversely, in 
proportion as a bond had only bond 
characteristics it was difficult to mar- 
ket. Even institutional demand was 
not quite so stresit and narrow as 
usual, except where statutory prescrip- 


tions compelled conservative purchases. 


After all there were more attractive 
commitments into which cash could be 
placed. 

With the passing of the roaring bull 
market, and the present alternate ac- 
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class issues. 
Reference has 





been made to 





tions and reactions of the stock market, 
a change has also come over the bond 
market. The number of convertible 
bonds that are attractive, are, of course, 
greatly whittled down by a good-sized 
decline in stock quotations. What ap- 
plies to convertible bonds applies in 
equal force to bonds with warrants at- 
tached. Purely speculative issues 
among bonds share the fate of stocks 
to this extent, that the reasons for op- 
timism or pessimism with reference to 
their future quotations, are based upon 
earnings expectations. Where optim- 
ism is less in evidence concerning fu- 
ture earnings, naturally speculative 
bonds will not advance as great an ex- 
tent as bonds which sell almost with- 
out regard to temporary fluctuations in 
earnings. Bond quotations are com- 
pounds of two factors—one the price 
of money, and the other the individual 
earnings back of any given bond. Am- 
ply secured bonds, where no probable 
variation in earnings can affect the in- 
terest and sinking fund payments there- 
on, of course, will be only slightly 
affected by recessions in the stock’ mar- 
ket. Less privileged bonds are in ex- 
actly the opposite position, and in pro- 
portion as payment of interest and 
sinking fund requirements may be im- 
perilled by a narrow margin of earn- 
ings, will lose in popular favor, when 
a bull market has subsided. Since 
March, the bond market has been a 
normal market. That is to say, the 


bond hunger. 
That is to say there is a shortage of 
issues of the kind that the most con- 
servative investor is looking for, always 
excepting tax exempt issues. But among 
taxable issues the shortage is obvious. 
In May, bond offerings were 323 mil- 
lions. Not since October 1925 has the 
total volume of offerings fallen to such 
a figure. Of the 323 millions, 73 mil- 
lions were tax-exempts leaving only 
250 millions in new offerings to take 
care of current demand. Railroad of- 
ferings were wofully small, only 14 
millions, and 51 millions were in fore- 
igns, none of them too high-class. For 
the three months, March, April and 
May, since the collapse of the bull mar- 
ket, all offerings totalled 1.2 billions, as 
against 1.1 billions in the same period 
in 1925. It would appear, superficially, 
as though there were more offerings 
to appease bond hunger in 1926 than 
in 1925, but it must not be forgotten 
that 1926 earnings are made in a rath- 
er lethargous stock market when gen- 
tlemen prefer bonds, whereas 1925 of- 
ferings were made in a constantly 
advancing stock market, when invest- 
ment bonds were Cinderellas. Another 
factor favoring absorption by investors 
at this time has been the relative few- 
ness of large issues. The smaller good 
issues have thus obtained an almost 
automatic market. For high-grade 
bonds we are now pretty much in a 
seller’s market generally. ; 
Details of absorption of bond issues 
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cannot come about by studying volume 
of stock market transactions in bonds. 
To date, those for 1925 exceeded those 
for 1926 by 250 millions, or more than 
a sixth. This lessened volume of 
stock exchange trading in bonds is due 


Bond Buyer’s Guide 
to lesser turnover, due to greater per- 


manent investment absorption. Bonds for Income Primarily 


The desire to get into safe bonds so Pies 
dominated many buyers that they bid Interest 
up such bonds to a point where, apart ~_. Liens ak — re 
from the question of taxation, they GOVERNMENT ISSUES (Millions) debt come maturity 
were not priced better than Liberties Argentine 6s, 1959 (a).. 44.8 
or the finest municipals. Hence there Dominions Bap. Sis, (b).. Bs 
has been a tendency among richer buy- Panama 5%s, 4, 
ers, to purchase the highest grade mu- 
nicipals as well as Liberties in pref- 
erence to slightly over-priced quality Buff, R. & P. Con. 4%s, 1957 
bonds. —: Riv. Ist 6s, 1957 
reat Northern, Gen. 7s, 1936 


6.4 


RAILROAD ISSUES 
Baltimore & Ohio, Ref. 5s, 1995...(a).. 


- 


Where rails have shown good pro- 
mise, there has been a continuation of 
the impressive tendency chronicled by 
us in previous issues, to even up quota- 
tions on bonds, so that highest grade 
issues no longer command an undue 
premium over meritorious, but slightly 
inferior issues. Such a tendency is na- 
tural where there is a great invest- 
ment demand, with a small supply, ac- 
companied both by a shortage of new 
offerings and disappearance of an un- 
due proportion of purchased bonds into 
silent portfolios. Need for investment 
will shift bidding from the very high- 
est quality to bonds just one quality 
below, until eventually bonds will sell 
in relation to each other at almost their 
ideal economic differences in intrinsic 
value. Nevertheless, bond demand 
has not as yet reached a_ point 
where really speculative bonds, or 
those which are more in the nature’ of 
stocks than of bonds, are actively de- 
manded. 

A contributing cause of investment 
demand has been the considerable 
transfer of funds from certain Europ- 
ean countries to the United States. 
This transfer of funds may not as yet 
have reached its peak, for let further 
currency depreciation ensue, and the 
ehronic bond buyers of Europe will seek 
American shelter even more. This type 
of demand is almost invariably high- 
class. European gentlemen also prefer 
American bonds. 

Trading in bonds for the last fort- 
night has again brought bonds to about 
the high of the year. They are all 
very close to that high, and the average 
rail bond (not the very cream) is even 
somewhat ahead of the year’s high 
price. Certainly a decade has not seen 
bonds quoted at such figures. 

Market activity is largest among 
those bonds a little short of the highest 
quality but still of fine quality. Among 
foreigns a good demand exists for the 
Argentine 6s of 1959, recommended in 
our BOND BUYER’S GUIDE. At 
98% to yield 6.18% they are still ex- 
ceptionally attractive, and the invest- 
ment market is ratifying this judgment. 








Kan, City Sou. Ref. & Imp. 5s, '50 
Ky. & Ind. Term., Ist 4%s, 1961.. 
Minn., St. P. & Sault 6%s, 1931... 
M-K-T, P. L. 5s, 1962 


(b).. 
Missouri Pac. Ist & Ref. 6s, 1949.(a).. 


N. Y., 0. & W., Ref. 4s, 1992 
Rutland, Ist 4%s, 1941 
San Antonio & Aransas Pass., Ist 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Am. W. W. & Elec. Coll. 5s, a El 


Commonwealth Power, 6s, 1947....( 


Hudson & Manhattan, Ref. 5s, 1957.(b).. 


Kansas Gas & El. Ist 6s, 1952 
Laclede Gas, C. & R. 5%s, 1953... 
New York Dock, ist 4s, 1951 


New York Edison, Ist 6%s, 1941..(a).. 
Ohio Pub. Ser., Ist & Ref. 7s, ’47..(b). 


United Fuel Gas, Ist 6s, 1936 
Western Union, 6%s, 1936 


INDUSTRIALS 
Am. Smelting & Ref., 6s, 1947 
Anaconda, Ist 6s, 1953 
Bethlehem Steel, P. M. 5s, 1936... 
Central Steel, Ist 8s, 1941 (b 
F., Co., Ist 6%s, 


(a).. 
Hershey Choc., Ist Coll. 54s, 1940.(a).. 


Int. Paper, Ist 5s, 1947 


Sinclair Pipe Line, 8. F. 5s, 1942..(a).. 
So. Porto Rico, Ist Coll. 7s, 1941..(a).. 
(b).. 


U. S. Rubber, Ist 5s, 1947 


Bonds for Appreciation of Principal Primarily 


RAILROADS 
Chicago Gt. Western, Ist 4s, 1959.. 
Central New England, Ist 4s, 1961.. 
Erie, Gen. Lien 4s, 1996 — 


Int. Gt, Northern, Ist 6s, 1952.....(b).. 


Mo. Pacific, Gen. 4s, 19 ( 


a).. 
Rock Is., Ark. & La. Ist 4%s, '34.(b).. 


Spokane Int’nal, Ist 5s, 1955 
Western Md., Ist 4s, 1952 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Brooklyn-Manhattan Tr., 6s, 1968..(b).. 


Indiana Nat. Gas Ref. 5s, 1936.... 
Manhetten Ry., Cons. 4s, 1990 
Market St. Ry. Ist 7s, 1940 
Montreal Tramways, Gen. 
5s, 1955 (b 
N. Y¥. & Richmond Gas, Ist 6s, 
1951 (b) 


INDUSTRIALS 
Ajax Rubber Ist 8s, 1936 
Col. Industrial Ist Gtd. 5s, 1934... 
—_— Coal Ist & Ref. 5s.. 


0 ae 
Commercial Credit, Coll. 5%4s, 1935.(a).. 


Republic Iron & Steel, Ref. & Gen. 
ys, 1953 


DEBENTURES 


Am. Chain, 8. F. Deb. 6s, 1933....(a).. 


Am. Type Founders, Deb. 6s, 1940. 
Liggett & Myers, Deb. 7s, 1944.... 
Sun Oil, Deb. 5%s, 1939 
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2.52 
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4,48 


6.84 
5.88 
3.990 


104% 
97 
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10344 
86 
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107% 
103% 
97% 
121% 
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101% 
95% 
91% 
108 
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Note—All bonds in $1,000 denominations, except (a) lowest denomination $500, (b) $100. 
Earnings are on five year basis unless shorter basis is only one available. Where bonds 
are assumed, earnings of guarantor company are given. 


For domestic bonds the reader cannot 
do better than to note the ten attrac- 
tively priced corporation issues which 
appear at present to be in most active 
continuing demand. The table on the 
pposite page should be consulted for 
additional attractive issues. 
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X—Guaranteed by proprietary companies. Y—Recent earnings about $2.16. Z—lInterest 
only guaranteed by Canadian Pacific. C—lListed N. ¥. Curb market. All others on N. Y. 
Stock Exchange. 
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Reading—First Prize in Eastern 
Consolidations 


Lowest Estimated Value About Twice Present Price 





WO factors 

Saget ly | T would seem to 

determine the 

unusual value at- 

taching to Reading 

—its dominant po- 

sition as a hard 

coal carrier and its 

strategic position 

as a bridge line in- 

to New York. 

While the strategy 

of its position as a 

New York connection may have come 

about somewhat fortuitously, its status 

in the hard coal world is certainly the 

result of purposeful, and, in the past, 
costly development. 

The importance and value of anthra- 
cite as a commodity of transportation 
to any railroad is, of course, well recog- 
nized. This importance is heightened 
by the stability of demand, which bar- 
ring strikes, should not vary 10% from 
year to year and by anthracite produc- 
tion constituting a natural monopoly. 
The proposition that the phrase “nat- 
ural monopoly” applies with equal force 
to the transportation of this essential 
commodity is fairly obvious in light of 
the well known fact that the entire de- 
posit of anthracite lies in Eastern 
Pennsylvania and within an area of 
about 400 square miles. 

Undoubtedly, the desire to maintain 
this status was the motivating cause 
which brought about the purchase of 
approximately 62% of the total pro- 
duction by a small group of carriers in 
the last century, and resulted in the 
various pooling arrangements as_ to 
shipments and rates, which were what 
the carriers chose to make them and 
limited only in what the mining profit 
would bear. Railway construction was 
then relatively cheap so that the threat 
of independent operations had to be 
eliminated through purchase. Although 
the above practices have since become 
illegal, and dissolutions have returned 
the industry to a legal basis, the orig- 
inal carriers are found entrenched be- 
hind a perfect economic barrier of cus- 
tom and prohibitive costs. The prob- 
ability of construction of new lines 
that might offer serious competition to 
the existing carriers is remote, to say 
the least. 

Reading and its subsidiary, the Cen- 


oe 
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tral Railroad of New Jersey, made their 
purchases of anthracite lands about the 
same time, 1870, and nearly twenty 
years after the movement was initiated 
by the Lackawanna. These acquisitions 
were principally in the Middle and 
Southern fields, Reading confining itself 
entirely to the Schuylkill region in 
which it is the dominating and con- 
trolling factor. Having embarked upon 
a program of coal ownership the com- 
pany seemed bent upon acquiring all 
the independent acreage in existence. 
So extensive were its purchases, in ad- 
dition to being in the high cost pro- 
ducing area, that upon more than one 
occasion they proved an insupportable 
burden. Although since the last re- 
organization in 1896, Reading has been 
a highly prosperous concern, it is note- 
worthy that during its more than fifty 
years of coal ownership, ending in seg- 
regation January 1, 1923, the proprie- 
tor received no direct profits from the 
investment. This, of course, does not 
relate to more indirect returns from 
transportation. 

Being assured in the nature of things 
of its future source of anthracite traffic, 
any benefits accruing in the segrega- 
tion may in a sense be regarded as 
clear profit from the standpoint of the 
present stockholder. It should be noted 
in passing, however, that the recover- 
able coal of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal & Iron Company, the segregated 
properties, is put at over two billion 
tons, sufficient for more than 200 years 
life at the present rate of production. 
With depletion in the northern or Wy- 
oming field, the Schuylkill region will 
become an increasingly important fac- 
tor. 

In the dissolution, Reading received 
in sale of rights, in settlement of open 
accounts and by sale of the Reading 
Iron Company, another subsidiary, 27.1 
millions in cash. At the same time, the 
coal company assumed and Reading 
was relieved of 31.5 millions joint debt, 
for which the parent company had real- 
ly been responsible. The combined 
items were equivalent to $42 per share 
on Reading common stock. Earning 
power was unaffected as loss of Iron 
Company dividends were offset by in- 
terest on new money and reduction in 
interest charges on that portion of debt 
assumed by the Coal Company. 


Although Reading handles the largest 
anthracite tonnage of any road, origi- 
nating about 20% of the total trans- 
ported by rail, it is by no means 
dependent upon this type of traffic. 
Carriage of bituminous coal, received 
from connecting lines, is larger than 
that of hard coal. The two items con- 
stitute normally about 20% and 30% 
respectively of the total tonnage and in 
the event of a mining shut-down are 
largely compensatory. Manufactures, 
miscellaneous and less-carload freight 
make up about 30% of the business, so 
that at less than 10% the perhaps less 
satisfactory commodities, agricultural, 
animal and forest products, are rela- 
tively unimportant. 

By ownership and lease, Reading op- 
erates 1,150 miles of line, and controls 
by stock ownership an additional 1,103 
miles, including the 673 mile Central 
of New Jersey. All but the latter mile- 
age may be considered an integral part 
of the Reading Company proper. The 
parent company’s lines pretty thor- 
oughly cover southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania. The main line is Philadelphia 
to Reading, whence one line extends 
northwest to Williamsport and another 
southwest through Harrisburg to Ship- 
pensburg, Pa. From Philadelphia a 
line goes northeast to a connection 
with the Central of New Jersey at Port 
Reading, the subsidiary affording en- 
trance to New York City. Another 
Reading controlled line, the Atlantic 
City Railroad, extends from Philadel- 
phia to Atlantic City and Cape May. 
The Jersey Central main lines lie east 
and west between Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
and New York City, and southward 
through the full length of New Jersey. 


The Catawissa Line 


The most interesting portion of mile- 
age at the present time is the Cata- 
wissa line over which Williamsport 1s 
reached. All of the present trunk line 
routes between Chicago and New York 
are unnecessarily circuitous, either g0- 
ing too far north, as in the case of the 
New York Central, or too far south as 
in the case of the Pennsylvania. 
virtue both of direction and grade level 
the Catawissa, leased to Reading for 
999 years, is the only line which can be 
utilized in effecting an air line route 
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between Chicago and New York, unless 
something like the proposed Loree line 
across Pennsylvania, the cost of which 
would seem prohibitive, be constructed. 
Bevond the Catawissa the most logical 
entrance into New York would appear, 
py virtue of its natural connection with 
Reading, direct route and splendid ter- 
minal facilities, to be over the Central 
of New Jersey. Satisfactory connec- 
tion, however, could be had by means 
of the Lehigh Valley or Lehigh & New 
England in conjunction with the Erie. 
In this connection the just announced 
lease by Reading for 999 years of the 
Lehigh & New England assumes a good 
deal of inportance. 

Both the New York Central and 
Pennsylvania make the necessary con- 
nection with the Catawissa, while Balti- 
more & Ohio could no doubt work out an 
arrangement. Pennsylvania stands 
least and the Baltimore most in need 
of shortened mileage. . Accordingly 
Reading was grouped with Baltimore 
& Ohio in the tentative consolidation 
plan by Prof. William Z. Ripley, who 
has discussed this entire situation il- 
luminatingly. 

Meanwhile, New York Central and 
Baltimore & Ohio each hold about a 
22% interest in Reading. It is not 
unlikely that this stock which has been 
in their treasuries since 1903, has been 
added to lately. In the Trunk Line con- 
ferences on consolidation grouping last 
year, these two lines were reported to 
have come to some form of agreement 
on the disposition of Reading and its 
subsidiary. Pennsylvania, on the other 
hand, and Reading itself insisted that 
the properties ought to remain an in- 
dependent bridge line for all connec- 
tions. This stand of the Reading man- 
agement would seem to reftect a great 
deal of confidence in future receipts of 
traffic from connections. 

The situation is further complicated 
by the uncertainties attaching to the 
Reading ownership of Jersey Central 
stock and an independent interest 
therein on the part of other lines due 
to its extraordinary terminal proper- 
ties. In the dissolution decree made 
under the anti-trust laws Jersey Cen- 
tral stock held by Reading was ordered 
sold and was transferred to a trustee 
for that purpose. Since the suit was 
instituted, however, jurisdiction has in 
reality passed to the I. C. C., which 
groups the two roads together in its 
tentative plan. As in the similar case 
of the Southern Pacific and Central 
Pacific, the sale will no doubt be held 
up until the Commission makes known 
its final views on this subject. 

In one of the accompanying tables 
the attempt has been made to appraise 
the value of Reading common stock. 
The first column, under which each 
tem would appear written down to a 
minimum, shows book values with the 
‘xception of Central of New Jersey 
stock, taken at market. The item “Per- 
manent Investments” relates to Read- 
Ing’s holdings of the securities of, and 
advances to, leased lines and subsidi- 
aries. In view of Reading’s known 
Policy of conservatism and claimed 
Valuation of 465 millions, the “unde- 
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preciated” items as in Column II would 
perhaps be nearer the true values. The 
writer would be inclined to ascribe an 
ultimate value to the common midway 
between the low and high figure, or 
$170 a share. 

It is evident that the value of Central 
of New Jersey common is an important 
factor in determining the true worth 
of Reading. From the sale of its coal 
subsidiary, the Lehigh-Wilkes Barre 
Coal Company, in 1923, the company 
received 32 millions, equivalent to $115 
a share of its own stock. There re- 


mains in the treasury unexpended over . 


15 millions, or $55 a share, invested in 
unpledged marketable bonds, chiefly 
Liberty bonds, which might be made 
the basis for a special distribution. 
The book value of the common is $410, 
while the tentative valuation of the I. 
C. C. places a higher figure on the 
transportation property than that on 
the books. Moreover, the company’s 
real estate holdings, which include 5% 
miles of waterfront on New York Har- 


bor, have never been written up to any- 
thing approaching their present worth. 
With these factors in mind the common 
stock has been variously appraised all 
the way up to $625. 

Should Reading dispose of its ma- 
jority holdings of Central of New Jer- 
sey, some very spirited bidding, there- 
fore, might be anticipated, with $500 a 
share a more probable figure than the 
current market price. The effect upon 
Reading’s income through loss of the 
subsidiary dividends, would be to re- 
duce common earnings by but $1.24 a 
share. 

Considering the fact of the anthra- 
cite strike which was in force during 
the final four months of the year, Read- 
ing’s 1925 net income, one of the largest 
fiscal returns in its history, represents 
a rather brilliant achievement. It is, 
of course, appreciated that loss of an- 
thracite traffic was partially offset by 
increased tonnage of bituminous coal. 
As a result of this and increased traffic 

(Please turn to page 356) 
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Column I 
Book Values 


Physical Investment. $314,475,139 
Less: Depreciation, 
Red. & Eg. ...... 40,511,670 
$273,963,469 
Deduct: Funded 
| C1 | Soe ay eer $124,334,766 
Pfd. Stocks 69,961,850 
Net Equity for -—— 
COMMON: «.:< éascdics $ 79,666,853 


Permanent Invest- 
WOES iat ccd ste ee $ 75,365,325 
Carried) 8ts oiiiccc seas $ 50,231,625 


Marketable Invest- 
WEENIE? CGC Scores css $ 13.2'A#.008 
Working Capital .... 7,828,566 


$ 21,074,574 


Central R. R. of N. J. 
$ 14,504,000 


Value of Reading Common Stock 
Table I 


Per Share 


Coiumn II Per Share 
Estimated Values 


$314,475,139 


$124,334,766 
69,961,850 


$56.90 $120,178,523 


$ 75,365,325 


$15.05 $ 21,074,574 





Market Value @ 250$ 36,260,000 


Net Income 
for Common 
Per Share 


10 Yr. Totals 
Average 








| Philadelphia & Reading Railway. 


$133.73 


10-Year Earnings—Per Share 
Table IT 


*Exclusive of special Iron Co. dividend $14 in 1923 and $5.28 in 1922. 
Note: Earnings 1925-23 inclusive, those of gee Reading Company. Years 
prior thereto earnings of former Reading 


@500 


$25.90 $ 72.520,000 $51.80 


$205.52 


Dividends 


Surplus 
Per Share 


Per Share 

$6.73 
251 
3.24 
3.70 
2.83 
1.36 
3.42 
12.14 
4.81 
6.26 
$47.00 
4.70 
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Western Union Telegraph Co. 





An Undervalued Investment Stock 


Steady and Sure Growth Characterizes Company 
—Cable Improvements Aid Profit Possibilities 
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corporations in the world, West- 
ern Union is much more cele- 
brated as a business enterprise than 
as a security. Listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange, its capital stock (there 
is no preferred stock) has always en- 
joyed rather limited market appeal. 
Though by no means inactive, it has re- 
mained a typical investment stock. The 
volume of trading, in other words, has 
been primarily inspired by legitimate 
personal reasons for selling and pur- 
chases for investment. It has at no 
time been a speculative favorite. This 
comparative market obscurity, coupled 
with a vague general feeling that both 
telegraph and cable transmission will 
eventually be “dated” by wireless, has 
diverted investor attention from this 
meritorious issue. It is the thesis of 
the present analysis, that while West- 
ern Union presents no glittering mar- 
ket future, it is to-day somewhat under- 
valued, and as an investment has many 
possibilities that make it attractive to 
the conservative-minded buyer. 
Western Union Telegraph owns a 
great many of its lines, leases others, 
and holds majority interest in the se- 
curities of other operating companies. 
Its revenues are derived from these 
three major sources, and, additionally, 
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such revenues as arise from income 
from outside investments. Among com- 
panies controlled, whose names are 
familiar to Americans, may be men- 
tioned; Anglo-American Telegraph, 
Gold and Stock Telegraph Co., and 
more especially, American District 
Telegraph of New Jersey. This latter 
corporation’s call boxes are familiar 
in almost every large office. Its system 
of land telegraph lines is the largest in 
the world. It leads in Canada as in the 
United States. In international cable 
business, it is an important factor. 

Among typical minor activities may 
be mentioned its recent acquisition of 
rights in operation of Trans-Lux movie 
tickers. Such minor activities, how- 
ever, while picturesque and interesting, 
naturally do not compare with the im- 
portance of bread-and butter revenues 
from ordinary telegraphic and cable 
transmission. Year-to-year gains in 
these primary sources of income must, 
naturally, be the criterion by which the 
future of the company is to be studied. 

If the past were the sole standard of 
measurement of the desirability of a 
stock, few American concerns could 
rival Western Union Telegraph. 
Formed in 1851 as the New York and 
Mississippi Valley Printing Telegraph 
Co. its name was changed in 1856 to 
Western Union. The eler’ric telegraph 
was first strung for a considerable dis- 
tance in 1844 by Morse, so that the life 
of the company is roughly co-incident 
with the life of the industry. This 
development of the electric telegraph 
occurred, fortunately, with the spread 
of railroad traffic to the middle west, 
and also served to save the Union in 
the War of 1861-1865 by making a com- 
munications unit of a country that had 
hitherto been a loose congeries of 
states. 

With this fortunate beginning, West- 
ern Union had a profitable origin. 
This factor is of great importance even 
to this day, for the company began 
sound, and its seventy-five years of 
expansion have not had to take into 
account any compensation for extrava- 
gances. Since 1856, when the present 
company may be said to have begun 
operations the company has paid divi- 
dends every year except in 1871-3. This 
dividend rate has varied greatly, but 
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apart from this short period, sixty- 
seven years of dividend payments have 
been recorded. It is significant, how- 
ever, that since 1908 this holding and 
operating company has not issued scrip, 
and that since 1892 it has not issued a 
stock dividend. In view of its surplus 
position, the importance of these facts 
will be dealt with later. 

Its capital stock, in addition to cash 
dividends, has shown on the average 
a progressive gain in value. Eliminat- 
ing the manipulation year, 1901, in the 
past quarter century this snail-like 
growth has shown average advances 
from 84 to 144 or 60 points in 24 years. 
A gain of 3.6 points per annum, added 
to present $8 dividend, if continued 
into the future makes a cash and ac- 
crual gain of 11.6% per annum per 
share. As we shall see, there 1s n°? 
reason to assume that this rate of in- 
crease will not be continued. It is this 
gradual lifting of the price level, in 
addition to cash disbursements, that 
constitutes the true attraction of an in- 
vestment stock, and makes its ultimate 
yield higher than that of more flashy 
securities. : 

In 1918 and 1919 Western Union 
was controlled by the Government. 
Such operation, while probably injuri- 
ous to the railroads, was undoubtedly 
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jnjurious to the telegraph companies. 
This two-year setback, as with the rails, 


was followed by the acute deflation of 
1921. Nevertheless, the cumulative re- 
sult of all of these setbacks resulted 
in the common stock earning $9.65 per 
share in 1921, or $1.65 per share more 
than its 1926 dividend rate. 

In plain words, it is decisively dem- 
onstrated that no amount of business 
recession that can be foreseen, can 
have an adverse effect on. Western 
Union earnings, if the accumulation 
of many years of misfortune could not 


depress earnings even to present divi- 


dend level. The fact that Western 
Union resumed dividends in 1874, at the 
height of the then panic, continued 
dividends throughout the 1893 panic, 
was not molested by the crisis of 1907, 
or the War suspension of 1914, and 
dightly affected by government control 
plus deflation in 1918-21 argues well 
for the demonstrated investment qual- 
ity of the stock. 

While earning these wide margins 
over dividend payments, a generous de- 
preciation policy has been followed, so 
that Western Union earnings are real, 
and not paper earnings. In 


1920, the boom year, these revenues 
were 119 millions, and in 1921, the de- 
flation year, they slid off to 104 mil- 
lions. Thence slow gains were re- 
corded: in 1922, 105 millions; in 1923, 
111 millions; and in 1924, nearly 113 
millions. Yet 1925 shows gross of 127 
millions, which both for absolute gains 
and for percentage of gains over pre- 
vious year excels anything in recent 
history. On the other hand, operating 
expenses, which include such items as 
depreciation of plant and equipment, 
ete., repairs, taxes, rent for lease of 
plants, employees income participa- 
tion, etc., rose from 99.5 millions in 
1925 to 110.6 millions in 1925, a gain 
of about 10%. Operating expense, 
though, did not increase either as 
amount, or as percent, as much as gross 
revenues. Accordingly, net operating 
revenues rose from 13.3 millions to 16.5 
millions. 

Various reasons have been assigned 
for this remarkable showing. The 
most plausible appears to be the more 
intensive use of cables due to newer 
technical advances adding to number 
of messages that may be sent over any 


betokens greater efficiency, larger earn- 
ing power seems certain. 

Returns for the first quarter of 1926 
seem to confirm this estimate. Earn- 
ings of $3.42 per share are indicated 
as against $3.25 in 1925. While such 
earnings are not definite, and there is 
no necessity for believing that such 
revenues will continue all year, never- 
theless, the fact that gross revenues 
have advanced 10% can be considered 
decisive. Such gross revenue gains in 
so stable a public utility are a pretty 
good index of a permanently higher in- 
come level. 

With no stock dividend since 1892, 
and with a fairly stable capitalization, 
it has been rumored that either a stock 
dividend or valuable “rights?’ are in 
order for Western Union shareholders. 
Profit and Loss surplus keeps on aug- 
menting, until it is. altogether dispro- 
portionate for any needs of the com- 
pany. While the corporation has been 
enabied to avoid outside financing by 
reason of its conservative policy, it does 
not require anything like its present 
status to enable it further to avoid such 
outside financing. For example, if the 
dividend rate were raised to 
$9, it would still be more 











addition, about 100 millions 
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years. Present surplus. of 
65 millions is profit and loss 
surplus, derived from com- 
pany profits, and no mere 
bookkeeping surplus. 
Capitalization gains have 
been moderate. In 1919, 
capital stock outstanding 
was a little short of 100 
millions, which it is to-day, 
except that 5 millions ad- 
ditional has been authorized 
recently for employees’ sub- 
scriptions. Funded debt 
has increased very slowly, 
having risen from 32 mil- 0 1916 
lions in 1919 to 47.5 millions 
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the average earning power 
for the last decade. Should 
$9 dividends be paid in 1°26, 
disbursement would hay to 
be increased by only ne 
million, and, on the © )25 
basis, profit and loss - ur- 
plus instead of gainin:: by 
6 millicnas or so woul in- 
crease by 4 millions. ‘hat 
a $9 dividend policy is 
warranted by every d:tum 
of conservative financ!ng is 
clear from both the capita) 
and earning position, not to 
speak of the new capital 
position. As for surplus of 
65 millions, a stock divi- 
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at the present time. Total 
capitalization, apart from 
employee stock just authorized, rose in 
six years, therefore from 132 millions to 
147.5 millions, a little more than 10%. 
But asset position was improved con- 
siderably, despite such slight increase 
in capitalization. Assets per share of 
capital stock which were only $136.58 
in 1919 had reached $178.72 in 1925, 
again of about 30%. It must be re- 
membered that many investments in 
affliated ccmpanies are carried at 
Nominal levels. 

This increased assets strength nat- 
urally has permanently lifted earning 
power. Whereas earnings per share 
in 1919 were $13.11, and, in 1920, 
$13.38, they declined in 1921 to $9.65, 
end rose to their old level in 1922 to 
$13.19, in 1923 to $18.64 and receded 
in 1924 to $13.37, when a sudden spurt 
m earning power appears. In 1925, 
earning power was shown as $15.22 
per share. Western Union, for the 
first time since 1880 went on an $8 
dividend basis. The question inevit- 
ably rises—is this latest earning pow- 
er permanent? 

Gross revenues had increased very 
slowly until 1925, For example in 
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one cable. Newer permalloy cables 
have recently been laid. This means 
not only that the peak load of traffic 
can be more adequately, speedily and 
profitably taken care of, but, what is 
more important, that the company is 
enabled to obtain important ancillary 
revenues by all sorts of special serv- 
ice over the cables, when peak load is 
not in evidence. Thus encouragement 
of press messages, deferred delivery 
messages, etc., when greatly increased 
owing to attractive rates, are practi- 
cally net profit. The multiplex mes- 
sage cables have the further advan- 
tage that they enable rates to be re- 
duced, without a corresponding reduc- 
tion of profit, and hence, competition 
with wireless remains effective. Little 
talk is heard to-day among technicians 
and engineers about wireless injuring 
cable revenues. Wireless has a certain 
part of the business, for which it has 
special adaptability, and the cable 
seem permanently assured of the great- 
er amount of quality revenues. 

Since 1925 increase in gross reve- 
nues was not a result of inflation, and 
greater surplus of gross over expenses 


dend of 20% would re- 
duce surplus by 20 mil- 
lions to 45 millions, and while gratify- 
ing to the shareholders, would not 
materiaily weaken the present strong 
financial. structure. Sooner or later 
some such step must be taken. Assum- 
ing the $8 dividend basis retained, this 
would result in dividend disbursements 
equivalent to $9.60 per share, on pres- 
ent capital stock. 


Conclusion 


At prevailing price of $143 per 
share, Western Union is selling about 
$35 below asset value per share. 
With lowered cost ef money, there is 
little reason why its shares should not 
sell on a 5% basis. A margin of 60% 
over dividend disbursements on a ten- 
year basis, plus a Profit and Loss sur- 
plus of 65 millions safeguards the divi- 
dend. On such basis, 160 would be a’ 
fair price. On a basis of price as 
eleven times earnings (legitimate in 
such a case) price shou'd be about 165. 
At all events the shares are under- 
valued, and stock dividend possibilities 
enhance their attractiveness. They 
are, besides, an excellent investment. 
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II: The Principles of 


Manipulation 


A Series of Articles for Investors by JOHN DURAND 


very far into the labyrinth of ac- 
tive speculation in stocks he is 
sure to come upon the finger prints of 
that mysterious band of market genii 
known as “They.” All about him will 
be awesome whisperings of what this 
supposedly omniscient and all powerful 
“They” are doing, or planning to do, 
with the market. There is grave dan- 
ger that his scientific progress will be 
diverted at this point into the futile 
search of blind alleys for inside infor- 
mation and tips, whereas the only 
profitable insight into who “They” are, 
and how “They” work, lies along the 
direct path of inquiry into the facts. 
Contrary to popular conception, spec- 
ulation is not the main reason for the 
Stock Market; speculation is a _ by- 
product. The market’s primary func- 
tions are to raise money capital for in- 
dustry, and to facilitate transfers of 
corporate ownership. Speculators serve, 
though unwittingly, as middlemen in 
the distribution of stocks and bonds by 
corporations to the ultimate investor. 
Like middlemen in other lines, the 
speculator is only incidentally con- 
cerned with the intrinsic value of the 
merchandise he buys: what he tries to 
gauge is the prospect of turning it over 
soon at a profit. Now the best way to 
‘convince prospective purchasers that 
stocks can be resold at a profit is to 
have someone actually make money 
that way in the open market before 
their very eyes. So skilled manipula- 
tors are engaged to “stage a demon- 
stration,” as they say in merchandising. 


_agchages the novice has advanced 


Phases of 
Manipulation 


Manipulation, in its 
original usage, is sim- 
ply high pressure sales- 

manship in the marketing of securi- 
ties; and speculation describes the ac- 
. tivities of all the big and little outside 
capitalists who haye been induced by 
tactics of the supersalesmen to put up 
some margin, which serves as a down 
payment on new securities issued by 
corporations in need of funds. Banks 
and brokers advance the remaining pay- 
ments, with the speculators’ stock cer- 
tificates as collateral, until the ultimate 
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investor eventually takes up the loan, 
thus completing the process of distribu- 
tion. 


The same tactics that 
are employed to market 
original issues of se- 
curities through the machinery of the 
stock exchanges, obviously serve equally 
well in redistributing outstanding 
shares that have been previously ac- 
quired from a holding corporation, some 
large stockholder, or in the open mar- 
ket. 

This brings us to another phase of 
manipulation, the art of accumulating 
large blocks of stocks in the open mar- 
ket, at the lowest possible average 
price. By analogy with what has been 
said of distribution, we may call this 
“High pressure buying.” It is em- 
ployea by pools and large operators as 
the first stage in their speculative oper- 
ations for profit on the long side of the 
market; and by corporations, syndicates 
and individual financiers to acquire a 
stock interest in, or control of, other 
corporations. 

Another phase of manipulation is 
seen in the process of marking prices 
up, or down, for the purpose of making 
speculative commitments profitable. 

And finally, one may note a form of 
manipulation that is used to hold prices 
steady within a circumscribed range. 
This is employed to encourage short 
selling; to check price movements start- 
ed by outside pools; to protect a stock 
against raiders during syndicate opera- 
tions, or while stockholders have the 
privilege of exercising rights to sub- 
scribe to new stock or exchange their 
holdings for shares of another com- 


pany. 


Stock 
Protection 


Functions of 
Manipulation 


In the broadest sense 
of the word, manipula- 
tion, in the form of 
purposeful effort to control prices, is 
seldom absent from the market. Prac- 
tically every listed stock has at least 
one professional guardian who watches 
to see that it does not fluctuate too 
erratically, and protects it against 
violent onslaughts. Even in inactive 


stocks, as a matter of self interest the 
specialist makes a _ reasonably close 
market for buyers and sellers, even 
though he be obliged to take or supply 
a certain amount of stock himself in 
the absence of other bids and offers. 
And insiders usually make a point of 
protecting issues of their own com- 
panies wherever this may be required. 
This is done by supporting scale orders 
on the way down, and by scale orders 
to sell on the way up. Such orders 
are placed not only for purposes of ac- 
cumulation, distribution and profit tak- 
ing; but also to stabilize their pets, 
in the absence of pool operations and 
other manipulative tactics. 

One of the best assets a stock can 
have is a good market, so that buyers 
and sellers can trade in it freely with- 
out making wide fluctuations. This is 
a thing quite apart from capable cor- 
porate management. Without it, a 
security finds little favor with either 
speculators or investors. If left to 
their own devices, most listed stocks 
would have very thin markets and 
erratic careers; for the public is seldom 
of the same mind four days in succes- 
sion, and professional traders are ever 
on the hunt for “thin” spots, above or 
beneath the market. 

Without entering into the contro- 
versial question of whether manipula- 
tion is still sometimes employed for 
political purposes—such as_ bringing 
pressure to bear upon our legislators, 
or influencing public sentiment for or 
against a candidate or party—it will 
hardly be disputed that manipulative 
tactics are by no means so crude today 
as in the period of “Frenzied Finance’ 
some twenty years ago. Time, with 
better education of the speculating 
public, will undoubtedly bring about 
correction of some of the remaining 
evils; but it would be neither wise nor 
possible to eliminate manipulation, oF 
even place too narrow restrictions 
upon it. To do so would not only de- 
stroy indispensable functions now ren- 
dered by our great central markets for 
securities, and cause irreparable dam- 
age to the highly complex structure of 
modern finance; but it would also give 
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rise to bootleg speculation of a most | 


objectionable character, devoid of near- 
ly all its present economic usefulness. 
Manipulation need have no terrors for 
the intelligent speculator who will take 
the trouble to learn its ways: he should 
in fact’ profit by its leadership. 


Wall Street parlance 
divides Speculators in- 
to two great classes: 
those who display knowledge and abil- 
ity in their operations, who have come 
to be known by the rather hazy name 
of “They”; and those who lack ability, 
loosely spoken of as “The Public.” As 
every transaction that appears on the 
tape reports both a purchase and a 
sale. and as the two parties to a trans- 
action can therefore seldom both be 
right, it follows that the majority of 
transactions on the exchanges are be- 
tween the Public on the 
one hand and “They” on 


The Public 
and “They” 
—_—— 


Next are the Professionals, a class 
of experienced floor and office traders 
who are constantly on the lookout for 
profits, whether by fighting or follow- 
ing the manipulators, or by taking ad- 
vantage of news announcements, or by 
arbitrage transactions, Their trades 
are guided almost wholly by what we 
shall describe later as the “Technical 
position,” and they seldom maintain: a 
long or short position for any consid- 
erable length of time. “Quick profits 
on either side” is their slogan. 

And finally we have the Semi-pro- 
fessionals, outsiders who make a prac- 
tise of buying, when prices are low, 
and selling when they seem to be about 
high enough. Sometimes they may as- 
sume a long-pull position on the short 
side. 

In brief, we find that “They,” who 
are skilled in speculation, either ma- 


opments are likely to be announced 
later, and to have command of enough 
capital to absorb the floating supply of 
his stock and control its market price. 
On the other hand, he is frequently 
obliged to incur heavy risks and ex- 
penses. Sometimes large interests op- 
pose one another in the market, and 
when this happens one side or the 
other is likely to get hurt. Then again 
insiders may sell out on him; or an- 
ticipated events may not come off 
according to schedule; or accidents 
that cannot be foreseen, such as earth- 
quakes, destructive storms, or the 
sudden death of some important per- 
sonage, may upset his plans; or his 
bankers may be prodded by those 
higher up in the banking world, so that 
his loans are called; or the house spon- 
soring his stock might get into diffi- 
culties through being over-extended; 
or finally, professional 

~ traders might take it into 
their heads to lighten their 





the other. The Public 
probably outnumbers 
“They” a thousand to 
one; but it would appear 
from the foregoing line 
of reasoning that the 
total number of shares 
purchased and sold by 
the Public during the 
year must about equal 
the total number swung 
by “They.” This is only 
another way of saying 
that, where the Public 
deals in hundred share 
units, “They” deal in un- 
its of ten thousand shares. 
Another important con- 
clusion that follows from 
our definitions is that, to 
be successful in specula- 
tion, one must do as 
“They” do or, what usu- 
ally comes to the same 
thing, go counter to the 
Public. Of course, the 
logic in this paragraph is 
not water tight; because 
there are undoubtedly 
times when members of 
the Public buy and sell 
among themselves, and 











market. 


This is the second of a series of 
articles on the technical aspects of the 
The third installment, “The 
Technique of Manipulation,” which de- 
scribes pool operations in stocks, will be 
published in the next issue. This series 
of articles is a liberal education in many 
of the more subtle aspects of buying and 
selling stocks for a profit. 
deals, naturally, with the elements of 
speculation, it also forms an invaluable 
guide to the 
though detailed and scientific are writ- 
ten simply so that they may be easily 
understood by all, 


experience in the stock market. 


investor. 


Though it 


The articles 


with or without 


loads all around and even 
indulge in an onslaught of 
short selling in his issue, 
thus forcing him to re- 
treat until it all blows 
over or else take an un- 
welcome amount .of stock. 
On the expense side 
there is the cost of op- 
tions, publicity, heavy 
commissions, taxes and in- 
termediate trading losses. 
The fact that he mus; 
turn over three to ten 
times the amount of stock 
wanted on balance, great- 
ly adds to the outlay in 
commissions and taxes. 
All in all the manipu- 
lator leads a strenuous 
and exciting life. His op- 
erations amount to a big 
bet that he will succeed 
against the rest of the 
world; for he is by no 
means all powerful. 
Some times he may clean 
up a small fortune, occa- 
sionally he goes broke; on 
an average he probably 
earns a good return on 
the time and money de- 
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other occasions when Pro- 
fessionals have little to 
do but swap contracts 
with one another. 
however, that one exception about off- 
sets the other. 


Let us now look more 

closely into the identity of 

It is quite a heterogenous 

First come the Insiders—bank- 

‘fs, corporation directors and execu- 

tives—who are makers of market his- 

tory and so enjoy exceptional facilities 

for acquiring advance information. 

Then come the Manipulators: some- 

times working for Insiders, at other 

times managing pools that may have 

been organized by groups of Outsiders 

for the purpose of making money for 

themselves by putting stocks up or 

down. When operating as one-man, 

for his own benefit, the Manipulator is 
referred to as a Big Operator. 
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It is quite possible, 


nipulate or take advantage of manipu- 
lation that is being conducted by 
others. An “Outsider” is merely one 
who trades without knowledge of man- 
ipulation or direct access to inside in- 
formation. He may be one of the Pub- 
lic or included among “They,” accord- 
ing to his connections or his ability as 
a speculator. 


Pool Expenses 
and Risks 


To an_ outsider 
the path of a ma- 
nipulator seems to 
be strewn with roses. If known to be 
successful he can attract a following 
at opportune stages of his operations 
which is of tremendous assistance, and 
his services. are sought by insiders and 
pools at his own price. It is a great 
advantage, too, to know in advance 
what favorable or unfavorable devel- 


voted to his activities. 


Manipulator 
pac std Sail 
vs. Outsider 


Pools are by no means 
always successful. They 
are, to be sure, much 
more likely than the public without 
leadership to enjoy the satisfaction of 
seeing stocks move their way, and they 
undoubtedly make more money in the 
long run. But it is at least an open 
question if they average as large prof- 
its, in proportion to the capital in- 
volved, as a capable outsider with less 
money and fewer direct sources of in- 
side information. The outsider, if 
shrewd, can make his small purchases 
near the bottom on a manipulated ad- 
vance and cash in profits near the top, 
without influencing prices. But the 
manipulator must of necessity deal in 
such large quantities that it is never 
possible for him to buy at the bottom 

(Please turn to page 387) 
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Fourteen Promising Non-Dividend Common Stocks 
Representing Each of the Leading Industries 
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sibilities are too clearly defined, there is no room 
for the imagination to play. Hence it is that non- 
dividend stocks are usually more susceptible to spectacu- 
lar price swings than the dividend issues. There are 
many exceptions to this, of course, more so than to most 
rules. Mergers, stock dividends and the like are fre- 
quently the cause of sharp advances in stocks that are 
already receiving dividends. The fact remains, never- 
theless, that the discerning buyer can often uncover 
bargains in the ranks of the non-dividend payers. 
Obviously, there are many places in which to look for 
them. Thus, since the period of deflation in 1921, nu- 
merous companies that were enmeshed in financial diffi- 
culties have recovered their former status and re-estab- 
lished their stocks on.a dividend basis. Despite three 
years of generally good business conditions, a consider- 
able number of concerns in this same group have only 
lately readjusted their affairs sufficiently to give thought 
to their common shareholders. With them, however, the 
time is not far distant when dividends are reasonably 
certain to be inaugurated or resumed, but this prospect 
has not yet been reflected fully in the market value of 
the common shares. 
Then again, there are companies that have embarked 
upon expansion programs in recent years. They have 
been compelled to conserve cash for construction at the 


‘sition ‘are 1 feeds upon mystery. Where the pos- 


temporary expense of their common stockholders. In 
several instances the time seems fast approaching when 
these shareholders may reasonably look forward to a 
change in their status and hope to participate in the 
larger benefits to be derived from well directed expendi- 
tures. 

Many other reasons may exist which set certain non- 
dividend stocks apart from their fellows in the same 
industry. Where none of the preceding causes are opera- 
tive, it may be that a simple improvement in earning 
power will prove the basis for eventual market appre- 
ciation in the shares. Or, perhaps a case of indifferent 
earnings may be offset by the fact that the asset values 
back of a given issue are not recognized by the rank 
and file. Conservative bookkeeping on the part of the 
company management sometimes leads to the creation 
of “hidden assets.” In the latter cases, of course, the 
common stock buyer must take his position with a view 
to purchasing an interest in the assets at a liberal dis- 
count by buying the common stock before others realize 
its true value. Obviously, the question of dividends is less 
important than that of ultimate market appreciation. 

The following table contains a list of stocks covering 
practically every one of the types described. These is- 
sues, of course, are speculative and each investor must 
count the element of risk when considering which of 
them will appeal to him most. 





Ratio Curr. 
Assets to 
Curr. Liabil. 


Company and Industry Earned $ per Share 


Price Range 1925 
3-Yr. Ave. 1925 High 


Current Earned % on COMMENT 


Low Price Mkt. Price 





ont 


4.9:1 $4.78 $5.30 53 


Bethlehem Steel...... 


Has attained position as second largest ali-around 
steel producer as result of acquisitions and inten- 
sive expansion in past three years or so. Heretofor2 
handicapped by unsatisfactory condition of proper- 
fies taken over in 1922-1923 and necessity fo- 
farge capital outlays to bring them to high state 
of operating efficiency. Earnings last year show 
marked improvement over 1924 despite lower average 
<teel prices, indicating that company is now be- 
ginning to reap the froits of former outlays. Com- 
mon promising long pull speculation. 


37 39 





Railroad 


Missouri Pacific, Com. 


Aggressive expansion policy in recent times pro- 
mises to make road one of eountry’s most im- 
portant railroad systems. Has substantial stock 
holdings in Texas & Pacific and owns more than 
86% of New Orleans, Texas & Mexico common 
which, in turn, owns the International Great 
Northern. Dividends for common remote but issu> 
has attractive background for long range specula- 
tion. 


30 33 





Oil 


Mid-Continent Pete... . 6.4:1 1.41 


Readjustment of financial structure of former Cos- 
den & Co. in 1925 through issue of 12.5 millions 
6's first mortgage bonds placed company in much 
better position. Operations, conducted through 
subsidiaries, consist of production and refining of 
crude and distribution at wholesale. Earnings in 
1925 show sharp recovery from slump of two 
years preceding. Dividends seem a possibility in 
not distant future. 


25 33 





Paper 


International Paper.. - 5.96 


Earnings have been exceedingly variable and in 
recent years not especially encouraging. _ Re- 
capitalization in 1925, however, was preliminary 
to devclopment of lower cost properties as well as 
acquisitions, and should ultimately be reflected in 
profits. Principal interest in shares centers in 
company’s extensive ownership of valuable timber 
lands and water power sites. Latter properties 
undoubtedly censtitute source of ‘‘hidden assets.’ 
Essentially a speculation but has interesting possi- 
bilities for patient holder. 


48 51 2.2 





T obacc ? 


4.49 7.98 63 


Consolidated Cigar... 


Company’s earnings have shown steady improvement 
since 1923 as result of better conditions in cigar 
industry, but more especially in consequence of 
flower operating costs attending intensive use of 
cigar-making machinery in place of hand fabor. 
Lower taxes on cigars since May 1 should prove 
of material benefit from profit standpoint. Com- 
pany in exceptionally strong financial position and 
well abie to resume common dividends. Action 
likely tater in the year. No bonded debt. 


26 58 13.8 
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Ratio Curr. 


Company and tndustry Assets to Earned $ per Share Price Range 1925 
Curr. Liabil. 3-Yr. Ave. 1925 High Low 





Current Earned % on COMMENT 


Price 


Mkt. Price 





Mining 


Granby Consolidated.. 4.3:1 def. 


def. 21 13 


19 


nil 


Principal Canadian copper mining and smelting en- 
terprise. Older properties have largely been re- 
duced to basis preventing profitable operation under 
present day copper market conditions. Company 
has shown ansatisfactory earnings in consequence, 
but expenditures for imp nts and on account 
of acquisitions are now beginning to bear fruit as 
indicated by gradual reduction of production costs. 
Financial position measurably improved. Shares 
have long range speculative appeal. 








Chain Store 


g SAWOl ORS esac ae 2.9:1 $3.40 


$4.14 26 16 


32 


Company has shown striking recovery from diffi- 
culties of deflation period and now appears to have 
its business very well in hand. Bonded debt was 
eliminated in 1921 and reclassification of common 
shares in 1924 permitted wiping out of profit and 
loss deficit. Preferred stock still carries accumu- 
lation of 272% in back dividends, but regular 
rate is being paid and arrears gradually liqui- 
dated. Common dividends are still well in the 
future, though marked improvement in earning 
= places junior issue in good speculative posi- 
on. 





k 
e 
Mail Order 
e 
V 


Montgomery Ward... 38:1 6.20 


8.40 84 4] 


62 


13.5 


Under guidance of present management this second 
largest mail order house has been re-established as 
an important factor in the business and has re- 
gained most of the ground lost in the 1920-1921 
deflation period. Unpaid dividends on Class A 
shares cleared up in December, 1925, so that way 
is open for payments to common shareholders. 
Such dividends seem probable in not remote future 
in view of steady gains in gross and net earnings 
and present strong financial status of company. 





we 


rw 


Radio 


ie oe 9 Me 


Radio Corp. of Amer. 


2.34 77 39 


44 


Probably carries about 25° of total transoceanic 
messages. Earnings have shown taaterial variation 
duc to highly unsettled condition of radio industry, 
in which company cecupies dominant position, and 
from which it derives major portion of its earn- 
ings. Company’s position in this field seems dx 
cidedly secure in view of close affiliation with 
leading electrical equipment producers through 
licensing agreements. Elimination of majority of 
weakly financed radio manufacturers suggests 
greater stability in this field and better earnings 
for Radio Corp. Attractive as speculation. 





Theatre 


Shubert Theatre..... é (j)2.4:1 (j)7.26 


(j)7.17 (n)65 (n)51 


63 


11.4 


Only listed representative of ‘‘legitimate’’ theatre 
business. Engaged primarily in booking and man- 
aging dramatic and musical attractions in theatres 
of the first class in 92 houses serving the larger 
cities. Also produces and presents such attractions 
and operates theatres. Capitalization conservative. 
Earning power is quite variable, however, being 
rather sensitive to trend of general business. Shares 
are speculative accordingly, but attractive in view 
of substantial gain in earnings in recent months. 
Net profits for current fiscal year semi-officially es- 
timated at $20 a share. Inauguration of divi- 
dend payments probable. 





Food 








Loose Wiles Biscuit. . 4.6:1 127 


10.39 143 17 


105 


No dividend has ever been paid on the common 
stock, but prospects for issue are steadily brighten- 
ing due to marked progress made by company since 
difficulties of 1921. Net income has risen from 
$208,773 in that year to 1.41 millions in 1925. 
Financial position has also improved. Company has 
practically no bank loans and but $183,900 
funded debt. While shares are relatively high, 
they have good Jong pull prospects on basis of 
dividend possibilities. 





Manufacturing 


Aluminum Co. of Am. 4.6:1 no data 


no data 71 53 


65 


Owns principal source of raw material in Western 
hemisphere and produces approximately 80% of 
world supply of aluminum. Company’s activities 
are widely diversified and plants well distributed. 
Has substantial water power holdings, which doubt- 
less constitute “‘hidden equities’ of no mean order. 
Earnings statements are not published, but balance 
sheets reflect substantial increase in assets and 
surplus account. Net profits for first nine months 
of 1925 were at annual rate of $9 a share for 
the common stock, which may be regarded as se- 
curity having long pull speculative merits. 





Building 


Bush Terminal...... ; ne | 2.90 


5.38 26 14 


16.8 


Earnings derived from dock, shipping and ware- 
house facilities. Owns valuable properties on 
Brooklyn waterfront, including extensive pier sys- 
tem and connecting railroads. Earnings unusually 
stable and relatively immune from effects of busi- 
ness depression, though substantial gain last year 
indicates likelihood that common will be placed 
upon a dividend basis before long. 





Merchandising 
ee) 


R. H. Macy......... ; 3221 


~ 
. 

w 
~] 


— 





(y)9.20 112 69 


94 


9.8 


Operates one of largest and most successful depart- 
ment stores in the metropolis. Business, founded 
in 1885, is well established and has good record 
of growth. Company is unique in that its sales 
are conducted strictly on a cash basis and pur- 
chases made in same way. Earnings in 1925 fis- 
cal year were somewhat reduced as result of ex- 
pansion. Enjoys execllent management. Common 
attractive for patient buyer in view of outlook for 
further growth and more liberal earnings. 











J—Years onded June 30. 


N—Price range 1925-1926 to date. 


Y—yYear ended Jan. 31, 1926. 
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Outstanding Examples of Current 
Bargains in Preferred Stocks 


A Real Opportunity for High Yield Open to Investors 


ENERALLY speaking, 
when the return on an 
investment security, as 
calculated on the basis of cur- 
rent selling price and not the 
purchase price, declines to a 
low point as determined by 
either existing money rates or 
by comparison with price 
swings over a period of years, 
it is time to think about re- 
placing such a security with 
a more attractive issue where 
the principal appears amply 
secured. Prompted by a de- 
sire to replace certain bonds 
and preferred stocks which 
had advanced to a point where 
the return as figured on cur- 
rent market prices was no 
longer attractive, the writer 
began a search for sufficiently 
attractive preferred securities . 
for re-investment purposes. 
In seeking for good business 
men’s investments to yield around 6%, 
there developed the unusual situation 
of finding a number of preferred issues 
yielding from 7% to 8% that met all 
the tests and requirements demanded. 
The stages of studying involved in the 
presentation of this list of securities to 
the readers of THE MAGAZINE OF WALL 
STREET are interesting. First, upon 
finding an issue that yielded 7% or 
over, the immediate reaction was to 
almost pass it by as being beyond 
the pale of a worthwhile investment. 
Curiosity then led to a more or less 
superficial analysis of the merits of 
the issue, which was quickly followed 
by a reaction of surprise and doubt; 
surprise at the seeming safety of the 
stock and doubt that the “nigger in the 
wood pile” had not been overlooked. 
This naturally led to a careful and 
painstaking analysis and after being 
personally satisfied as to the unusual 
merit and attractiveness of the issues, 
there developed a real desire to bring 
these stocks to the attention of the 
readers of this magazine. 


risk 


a 
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Preferred Stocks vs. Bonds 


The keynote to the strong position 
of these preferred stocks is that to all 
intents and purposes they hold the 
same position as many bonds. One 
might very aptly apply the trite phrase 
“What’s in a name?” to these issues. 
In two instances there are no bonds 
ahead of the preferred stock. and no 
bond issue could be created without 
consent of two-thirds of the preferred 
stockholders. In the case of those pre- 
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these stocks. 


FREAKS ARE 
IS TAS AS AN 


IT AIS 5 


By ARTHUR J. NEUMARK 


HIS exhaustive analysis of the possibil- 
ities contained in seven preferred stocks 
is distinctly worth the attention of investors 
who are finding it difficult these days to 
secure an adequate return on their invest- 
ment without incurring an undue amount of 


If one share of each of the 


issues recommended were purchased, the 
average yield would be about 7.6, a very 
handsome return considering the worth of 
Naturally, they offer possibil- 
ities of enhancement in value. 





IIS SIS ARE 
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ferred stocks where there are prior 
obligations, the amounts are so small in 
comparisgn with present and past earn- 
ing power as to be practically negligible. 

The reader in stydying the position 
of the various issues listed in this 
article should compare their merits as 
viewed from the standpoint of stability, 
earnings, assets, and margin of safety 
over annual dividend requirements with 
many bond issues that he or she may 
be the owner of. The result will un- 
doubtedly be surprising. Probably the 
outstanding feature of all these stocks 
is the smallness of the issue in com- 
parison with the volume of business 
that each concern does; the fact that 
they represent the first or very close 
to the first obligation of the respective 
companies and that the average net 
earnings over a period of years have 
been sufficient to cover the preferred 
dividend disbursements by a consider- 
ably larger margin of safety than is 
to be found in the majority of bonds. 

From the standpoint of a thorough 
analytical study, these stocks meet all 
tests rather completely and stand out, 
in the opinion of the writer, as con- 
spicuous investment opportunities at 
current prices. 

Apparently, their market valuations 
do not accurately reflect their real 
worth and naturally the question arises 
—Why? 

Insofar as the writer can determine, 
the reasons for this may be broadly 
listed as follows: 

1. Nature of the various industries. 

2. Unseasoned character of certain 

issues. 


3. Lack of appreciation of 
the vastly | different 
position of these pre- 
ferred stocks com. 
pared with the junior 
securities of the re- 
spective companies, 
which condition is 
occasioned by the 
nature of the capital- 
ization of these con- 
panies. In other 
words, the issues of 
the senior securities 
are small in compari- 
son with the volume of 
business handled. 

4, The fact that some com- 
panies pay no divi- 
dends and others have 
only been paying 
dividends a short 
time on their junior 

securities. 

Weighing these factors 
against the strong position of the pre- 
ferred stocks as illustrated in the 
accompanying table and as pointed out 
in the analyses of the respective com- 
panies, the conclusion is preponderantly 
in favor of a decidedly better market 
rating for all the stocks contained in 
this article. 


seven 





First National 
Pictures, Inc., is 
one of the lead- 
ing companies 
engaged in the 
manufacture and distribution of motion 
pictures. The company’s operations 
are entirely confined to the manufac- 
turing and leasing of pictures and it 
has no investment whatsoever in 
theatres where these pictures are 
shown. The larger portion of pictures 
released are distributed under fran- 
chise: agreements with theatre opera- 
tors to be shown for a stipulated period 
of time. : 

Through exchanges maintained In 
England, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Australia, Mexico and Switzerland, the 
company enjoys world-wide distribu- 
tion of its films. It also has agencies 
in Paris and Berlin and _ licensees 
covering the rest of the world. 

The only real estate owned is the 
Boston Exchange, a two story medium 
brick building. 

Capitalization consists of: 25,000 
shares ($100 par) 8% Ist preferred; 
11,881 shares ($100 par) 7% 2nd pre 
ferred “A”; 8,868 shares ($100 par) 
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1% 2nd preferred “B”; 60,000 shares 
(no par) common. 

The company is entirely free of any 
funded depot, so that the tirst preferred 
stock is the senior security and has 
first call on net earnings. 

The present organization actually 
started in business in 1917 as the First 
National Exhibitors Circuit, Inc. In 
1919, the name was changed to Asso- 
ciated First National Pictures, Inc., 
and thence to the present title in 1924. 

Earnings are available only since 
1923. Both gross and net show steady 
increases and a wide margin of safety 
for first preferred dividends in each 
year. 

Average net operating income for 
the three years ended December 31, 
1925, amounted to $1,650,000. Net 
operating income available for pre- 
ferred dividends amounted to $1,951,- 
485 in the year ended January 2, 1926. 
The 1925 figures represent a balance 
of $78.04 a share earned on the out- 
standing 8% 1st preferred stock, or 
over 9.7 times dividend requirements. 

The amount of 1st preferred stock 
outstanding represented but 10.1% of 
the gross business done by the com- 
pany last year. The 1925 net income 
equalled almost 80% of the par value 
of the 1st preferred stock. 

The balance sheet as of January 2, 
1926, showed net current assets of over 
twice the par amount of 1st preferred 
stock outstanding and the cash on hand 
amounted to 44% of the par value of 
the stock. 

These are very striking figures and 
give a very accurate picture of the 
soundness of the issue from all angles. 
It will be observed that the inherent 
strength of this stock lies in the fact 
that it is so small an issue in com- 
parison with the earning power and 
assets of the organization. 

The junior securities of the company 
are very closely held and no market 
is available for the common stock, but 
it is not difficult to estimate the value 


of a common stock that has enjoyed an 
average earning power of $21.70 a 
share for the past three years. No 
dividends have yet been declared either 
on the 2nd preferred “B” or common 
stocks. k 

As a straight 8% preferred stock, 
this issue would be unusually attractive, 
but it has the added speculative merit 
of being a participating stock. 

It is provided that as long as the 
present amount of lst preferred stock 
is outstanding, it shail be entitled, be- 
ginning April 1, 1926, to participate 
to the extent of 8% of the amount by 
which net earnings of the company ex- 
ceed $1,500,000, but not in excess of 
$2,500,000, in the preceding fiscal year. 
Thus, inasmuch as the 1925 net earn- 
ings exceeded the above figure by 
$451,000, the preferred stock was 
entitled to a distribution of 8% of this 
amount, or $36,080. This was the 
equivalent of $1.44 a share on the 
stock. 

The directors of the company on 
March 13, 1926, declared payable on 
April 1st, an extra dividend of $1.44 
a share. Thus, total dividend pay- 
ments for the current year will aggre- 
gate $9.44 a share, which is over a 
91%2% return on the investment at cur- 
rent market price. 

The stock is cumulative and callable 
at $115 a share. 

It is the opinion of the writer that 
this stock is greatly undervalued and 
is one of the most attractive current 
investment opportunities. The stock is 





listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

UNIVERSAL This company 
PICTURES and issue closely 


resemble in all 
respects the First 
National Pictures. There is very little 
to choose between the two securities. 

The Universal Pictures Co., Inc., was 
incorporated in 1925 as a successor to 
a consolidation in 1912 of five pioneer 


8% First Preferred 


motion picture companies. It now 
ranks as. one of the three largest 
organizations in the industry. It has 
not the world-wide distribution of films 
such as the First National Pictures, 
but does a very large business in this 
country and Canada. 

In addition, the company owns or 
controls several theatres, principally 
in the South and West. ° 

Capitalization consists of: 30,900 
shares ($100 par) 8% 1st preferred; 
20,000 shares ($100 par) 7% 2nd pre- 
ferred; 250,000 shares (no par) com- 
mon. 

The company is entirely free of any 
funded debt. There are $100,000 of 
real estate mortgages outstanding. 

Here again the 1st preferred stock 
has prior claim on net earnings. Net 
earnings for the past five years aver- 
aged $1,320,000, or 4.4 times annual 
dividend requirements. In every year 
sales and net earnings have inereased. 
The latter smounted to but $341,190 in 
1921, a year of depression, and rose to 
$1,925,506 in 1°25. Average net for 
the past three years wzs $1,570,000, 
the equivalent of $55.60 a stare on the 
senior stock. The 1925 earnings 
cqualled $64.00 a share on the stock, or 
eight times dividend requirements. Net 
earnings for the first half of the cur- 
rent fiscal year were approximately 
$950,000, or sufficient to cover the full 
year’s first preferred dividend require- 
ments four times over. The par value 
of the total amount of 1st preferred 
stock outstanding represented but 
12.1% of the gross business reported 
by the company last year. 1925 net 
income equalled 64% of the par value 
of the stock. 

Balance sheet as of November 7, 
1925, showed net current assets of over 
twice the par amount of Ist preferred 
stock outstanding and the cash and 
marketable securities on hand approxi- 
mated 31.6% of the outstanding 
amount of ist preferred. Thus, this 
issue shows almost the same char- 


















































Salient Features of Seven Desirable Preferred Stocks 
Prior Market Value Avg. Net Income Net Tang 
No. of Capital of Junior Per Share * Asset Current Return 
Shares Obligations Securities Pfd. (1922- Value Mkt. on 
Description Outstanding (000 Omitted) (000 Omitted) 1925 Incl.) Per Share rice Invest. 
First National Pictures 
8% Part. First Pfd. ....... 25,000 None + $64 $33 $100 ™*8.0-% 
Universal Pictures 
O% Bawet Penk. icsssedsa .. 30,000 $105 $9,500 56.50 380 92 8.7 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
be 3s ak: 2, eae 16,644 2,460 26.300 223 1,666 100 7.0 
Chrysler Corporation 
8% Pe Socio nsesensiseke 218.800 . 2,708 81,300 28 207 $9 8.1 
Burns Brothers 
19. PR oweaire Rea awe ee 25,800 988 17,000 43 202 103 6.8 
Amer. Brown Boveri , 
196 I Sacre Oe eee etc 30,000 5,744 18,200 $756.90 446 95 7.3 
Real Silk Hosiery 
Uo NGS ee seg castle a 25,000 None 7,800 45 316 100 7.0 
“Exclusive of good-will. ** Exclusive of return from extra dividends. 
TNot available as stock is closely held. +t For 1925 only. | 
ha, ———— 
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acteristics of strength as the 1st pre- 
ferred issue of First National Pictures, 
Inc. 

The junior securities of the company 
have a market value of around 
$9,500,000, or over three times the total 
value of the 1st preferred. 

Earnings of the last three years 
have averaged $5.20 a share on the 
common. The same conservative divi- 
dend policy has prevailed in this com- 
pany as with First National Pictures. 
No payments have yet been made on 
either the 2nd preferred or common 
stocks. 

This issue does not enjoy the par- 
ticipating feature of First National 
Pictures, but is selling about six points 
below the latter stock. The stock is 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

It has unusual investment merit and 
is exceedingly attractive at current 
levels. 





CONGOLEUM- The growth of 
NAIRN, INC. this company has 
7% First Preferred been phenomenal. 

The business of 
making floor coverings similar to lino- 
leum was started in 1911 by the United 
Roofing & Manufacturing Co. In 1916 
a new company, the Congoleum Com- 
pany of Pennsylvania, was organized 
and acquired all the assets and liabili- 
ties of the above company. The 
original and successor companies were 
both controlled by the Barrett Com- 
pany. 

The business grew rapidly and engi- 
neers of the company then perfected a 
device by which rugs with a complete 
pattern and a border could be printed 
on printing machines similar to those 
used by linoleum manufacturers. This 
gave the old company exclusive right 
to print such rugs, such rights being 
protected by patents owned by the 
manufacturers of the machinery, who 
in turn contracted with the Congoleum 
Company to give said company exclu- 
sive right to manufacture this product. 

In June, 1919, the Congoleum Com- 
pany, Inc., was organized to take over 
from the Barret Company all the assets 
and liabilities of the Congoleum Com- 
pany of Pennsylvania. In the first six 
months of operation the new company 
reported a net income of over $646,000. 
By 1924 the business had increased to 
such an extent that a balance, after all 
charges, interest and taxes, of $6,388,- 
459 was reported, an increase of almost 
900% in five years. During this period 
it was, of course, necessary for the 
company to expand its facilities to take 
care of enormous demand for its na- 
tionally advertised “Gold Seal Congo- 
leum” felt base floor coverings and 
rugs. 

In 1920, the controlling interest in 
the Farr & Bailey Manufacturing 
Company, one of the largest linoleum 
manufacturers in the country, was ac- 
quired. 

In the following year additional 
manufacturing tacilities became neces- 
sary and a portion of the plant of the 
Salem Manufacturing Company was 
leased for ten years. In 1923, this 
plant was purchased. In the latter 
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part of 1921 a company was formed to 
establish a distributing agency for the 
company’s products in South America. 

So, through continued acquisitions 
branches were established in France, 
Great Britain and Holland, leading up 
to the eventual acquisition in 1924 of 
the Nairn Linoleum Company. Fol- 
lowing this merger the name was 
changed to the present title of Con- 
goleum-Nairn, Inc. 

The present organization is a very 
powerful one. The rapid growth to its 
present state was accompanied by 
numerous common stock dividends, 
which netted the holders of the original 
Congoleum Company stock very hand- 
some profits. 

In 1925, the company suffered its 
first reversal of the upward trend of 
earnings. As a result of the heavy 
importations of cheap foreign rugs, 
sales of this company’s products de- 
clined sharply. In addition, the com- 
pany’s extensive advertising program, 
resulting in over a 130% increase in 
sales in a three year period, undoubt- 
edly created a temporarily oversold 
market. This was a natural develop- 
ment and even though it may be a good 
many years before the peak earnings 
of 1924 are again reached, the present 
reaction may be considered a perfectly 
normal and healthy one. It has already 
resulted in the management curtailing 
advertising expenditures and reducing 
operating expenses materially. A large 
amount of waste is always certain to 
crop up in a too rapidly expanding 
business and the present situation 
should make for greater economy and 
stabilization. 

Let us examine the status of the 
1st preferred stock of this company as 
applied to earnings in poor years as 
well as good. In 1925, net earnings 
declined to $2,000,000. In 1922 they 
amounted to $2,731,000 and in 1923 to 
$4,636,000. 

The 7% 1st preferred stock is pre- 
ceded by $2,410,411 of company and 
subsidiary bonds. Of this amount, ap- 
proximately $1,100,000 are serial notes, 
maturing each six months to 1982. 
Present annual interest requirements 
amount to but $161,300. Net earnings 
reported above are after all interest 
charges. 

Total authorized issue of 1st pre- 
ferred stock amounts to but $2,000,000 
($100 par), of which 16,644 shares are 
outstanding. The annual dividend re- 
quirements on this issue are $116,500. 

It will immediately be observed that 
this is an infinitesimal part of even the 
first six months’ earnings of the old 
Congoleum Company in 1919. Even 
after the large decline in 1925, net 
earnings, after all charges, equalled 
more than 17 times the dividend re- 
quirements. The peak earnings were 
over 52 times dividend requirements. 
Average earnings for the past four 
years were 33% times dividend require- 
ments. The 1924 gross operating profit 
was over 10 times the entire amount of 
preferred stock outstanding. The 1925 
gross operating profit was more than 
6 times the amount of stock outstand- 
ing. 

The balance sheet as of December 








81, 1925, showed cash on hand equai- 
ing almost twice the par value of the 
outstanding 1st preferred stock. Net 
current assets were 8.4 times the par 
value of the 1st preferred. Dividends 
have been paid regularly on this issue 
since incorporation. The stock is cumu- 
lative and callable at $107 a share. 
Sinking fund is in force, requiring an- 
nual retirement of at least $50,000 of 
stock at not over the redemption price 
of $107 a share. 

This stock appears to be in an al- 
most impregnable position as to divi- 
dends and assets. It is the writer's 
opinion that it may be regarded as a 
high grade investment issue, yielding 
an unusually large return for so wel! 
secured an issue. 

The price of the stock may have 
been somewhat affected by the depres- 
sion in the industry and the passing 
of the common dividend last January, 
but these should have little bearing on 
the unique position of this issue. In 
fact, the action on the common stock 
fortifies the position of the preferred. 

The stock is traded in on the New 
York over-the-counter market. 





Burns’ Bros. has 
been engaged in the 
retailing of coal, 
which it purchases direct from mining 
companies under open market condi- 
tions, since 1881. The business began 
as a partnership and was incorporated 
in 1905. In 1918, a merger with the 
Curtis-Blaisdell Company was effected. 
Since that time the present company 
has been the largest and most impor- 
tant factor in the retail coal business 
in this State. 

Capitalization consists of: Real 
Estate Mortgages, $251,250. Prior 
Preferred 7% stock (par $100), $737,- 
100. Preferred 7% stock (par $100), 
$2,580,000. Common Class “A” $8 (no 
par) (shares), 97,365. Common Class 
“B” (no par) (shares), 97,367. 

Thus the prior obligations to this 
issue amount to but $988,000, on which 
annual interest and dividend require- 
ments approximate but $52,600. j 

Net sales showed a consistent gain 
from 1915 to 1922, inclusive. Since 
1922, sales, while considerably larger 
than at any time previous to 1921, have 
not reached the peak obtained in that 
year. The eleven-year average of net 
sales, from 1915 to 1925, inclusive, 
(fiscal years ended March 31st) was 
$23,000,000. Average for the five years 
ended March 31, 1925, was slightly 
over $29,500,000. 

The coal strike last year enabled the 
company to obtain unusually high 
prices, with the result that 1925 was 
the most profitable year in its history. 
Net profit after all charges, interest 
ond taxes. amounted to slightly less 
than $2,400,000, or over 13.2 times an- 
nual dividend requirements on the pre- 
ferred stock. 

At no time in the past ten years 
have net earnings been less than 
$1,000,000. The average for the pre- 
vious five years (exclusive of 1925) 
was $1,435,000. 

There are but 25,800 shares of 7% 
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sive, — point have been confounded sisies ciaieeied uaa 
or vi sys * . ush Terminal Debentures . 7.5 
was = years. Competition is keen and in  onsolidated Cigar 2.5 7.0 
ears € years to come many of the smaller — Bros. 2 . 8.3 
companies wi . ‘ nternational Paper i 7.7 
htly Pr reg undoubtedly either dis-  yid-Continent Petroleum F1.6 7.0 
r or be absorbed by the larger Orpheum Circuit Conv 2.6 1.7 
the organizations, en lhe Saag Pe be by 
. - adio Corp. 0: merica F - 
igh on all tests to date Chrysler is en- Warren Bros. 2nd 15.5 8.1 
was r ed to a rating among the leaders. 
ory: is a sound and solid concern, and 
rest (Please turn to page 358) 
less RAILROADS 
AM | gitute. ox: rae a te i & ‘8 
Ss wi note t ‘amous ull, obile 0: ern oe . 
Players-Lasky Wabash ‘‘A”’ 110 73 
has ie Lasky 8% preferred stock Western Pacific 105 80 
oars S$ been removed from the Pre- 
han ferred Stock Guide. This issue has INDUSTRIALS 
pre- > gn substantial price apprecia- First National Pictures Ist ac : is pod Bs 
since it was ' 
125) and we believe = a cr Remington Typewriter 2nd ; No 113 110 
now swit : Willys Overland 7 (C) oe 110 123 95 
1% now switch to other stocks in the ae aa 
ncome and Profit” group to ad- * 
vantage p Cumulative to extent of 2 yrs, divs. + Cumulative up to 5%. + Participates in excess earnings; 
TET ° paid $1.44 extra in March. J—After July 1, 1926. F—Four years. H—Three years. T—Two years. 
a S—For sinking fund. N—Price range 1926. O—Price range 1925. § 1921-1925. 
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A Selected List of Thirteen Attractive Issues Selling 


Near 5-Yr. Average Annual Low Market Price 


Street that “the time to buy stocks is when nobody wants 
them.” In many cases this is true, for the time to ac- 
quire securities is, obviously, when prices are low. The 
difficulty lies in deciding just when a given stock is cheap. 
If, however, a stock has declined to levels approaching 
prices established in previous slumps, it may be worth while 
to examine the conditions surrounding that particular stock 
and its industry to learn whether it has again reached bar- 
gain levels. 

Should the drop in price be due to general market in- 
fluences, the probabilities are strongly in favor of recovery 
from the former average low when the market situation 
improves. The mere fact that a given stock has offered 
resistance to further decline at approximately the same 
price levels over a series of years shows that it has a certain 
minimum market value at which well informed buyers are 
willing to pick it up. Hence, unless there has been a change 
for the worse in the company’s position in the meantime, 


I’ is a trite and somewhat misleading saying in Wall 


the buyer at this average low price is taking a relatively 
limited risk in purchasing at or near that price in expecta- 
tion of recovery later. 

Sometimes the decline to former average low prices js 
occasioned by the fact that industries like steel and sugar 
suffer recurring waves of prosperity: and depression. This 
has particularly been the case with sugar in recent years. 
Plainly, there would be no point in buying a sugar stock at 
or near former low prices unless there were reasons for 
believing that much the same causes which operated to bring 
about an improvement from the same area of depression in 
other years will reassert themselves. 

Whatever the reasons for current prices, a careful survey 
of various security groups discloses the interesting fact that 
many stocks are now selling within what proved to be the 
bargain zone in the past four or five years. Since a number 
of these issues appear to have promising possibilities at 
these levels, we have prepared the following table which lists 
those that appear worthy of consideration at this time: 





Price Range 1921-1925 5-Year Aver- Current 
Highest Lowest age Low Price 


Earned $ per Share Div. Yield 
5-Year Ave. 1925 Rate % 


COMMENT 





Amer. Steel Foundries *49 *30 *33 41 


*5.59 ; $3 


Demand for repairs and replacements tends 
to counterbalance slack in orders for 
13 equipment and supplies, hence earnings 
““ are relatively more stable than most equip- 
ment companies. Good yield. Attractive 
spec-vestment at current levels. 





Chicago Yellow Cab. 128 


No funded debt or preferred stock. Com- 
mon has had rather spectacular history 
marketwise, but in view of earning ca- 
pacity now seems undervalued from specu- 
lative viewpoint. 





Cuban Amer. Sugar .. 


Has been able to continue divs. in face of 
depressed sugar market owing to strong 
financial position and low production costs. 
Element of risk in commitment at present 
but has speculative possibilities in case of 
de*nite upturn in sugar market. 





Gen’] Amer. Tank.... 





Earnings derived from manofacture of 
freight cars and leasing of tank cars, of 
which company owns more than 10,000. 
Income relatively stable. Stock has rather 
limited speculative appeal, but is attrae- 
tive at these levels. 





Gulf States Steel 


Well rounded, conservatively capitalized 
southern steel manufacturer with good 
average earning power. Profits in first 
quarter of 1926 not up to mark of three 
previous years, but div. seems well pro- 
tected. Has speculative promise. 





Inland Steel 


One of most successful of smaller steel 
producers, operating largely in Chicago 
district. Common divs. paid continuously 
since 1895 except for break in 1903- 
1905. Attractive spec-vestment. 





Lima Locomotive 


Earnings last year reflect unsatisfactory 
conditions in locomotive manufacturing in 
dustry. While outlook remains uncertain, 
company’s strong financial position should 
permit maintenance of divs. out of sur- 
plus until earnings recover. Attractive in 
view of current price level. 





Lorillard (P.) Co. 


Has not kept pace with other tobacco 
manufacturers in recent years, but situa- 
tion is improving as result of betterment 
in cigar industry. May enter popular 
priced cigarette field. Attractive specula- 
tion. 





Annual income subject to wide variations 
in conformity with conditions in oil in- 
dustry, but earning capacity large, on the 
whole. Shares have not fully reflected 
generally improved oil situation. 








Shares with Cuban-American distinction 
of being one of lowest cost sugar producers 
in Cuba. Position now entirely specula- 
tive but worth watching in event of de- 
finite improvement in sugar prices. 








Some possibili ty that dividend will be re- 
sumed later in year. Stock is speculative, 
however, and desirability largely hinges 
on ability to acquire shares at levels 
nearer the 5-year average low. ae 

“original Standard Oi! 





Former member of original d 
family. Principal income derived from 
leasing of tank car fleet used in transpor- 
tation of petroleum products. Strong com- 
pany with good record, Attractive pr! 
marily for a long pull. 





Yale & Towne *58 *61 66 *6.18 


Manufacturer of nationally known line of 
hardware supplies with long and suceess- 
ful record. Has paid $1 extra div. in 

6.1 each of last 3 years. Attractive as spet- 
vestment. Market activity somewhat 
limited. 


6.43 c4 





* Four years 1922-1925. + On basis of present capitalization. Allowance made for stock divs. or split-ups. c Not including $1 extra paid Jan., 1926. 
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E. I. duPont deNemours & Co., Inc. 





duPont Largest Single Holder of 
General Motors 


Market History and Outlook for Stock 


By G. F. MITCHELL 





cluding about $14 undis- 





HY is it that in the 
WV great majority of 

cases prospective 
purchasers of stocks will 
give preference to low- Z 
pried issues, carefully 
avoiding all shares ranging 
above 150 or 200? The an- 
swer always is, of course, 
that a much larger quantity 
of the former can be ac- 
quired with the same outlay 
of capital, so that a corre- 
spondingly greater profit 
can be derived in the event 
that both stocks advance a 
given number of points. 

All this is quite true but 
it overlooks the fact that 
as a general thing there are 
very good reasons why any 
particular stock should sell 
high or low, and that a con- 
sistently high price signi- 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 





DUPONTS EARNINGS 
NET INCOME’ OF GENERAL MOTORS APPLICABLE 
TO ITS OWN COMMON STOCK 
NET INCOME OF DuPont INCLUDING GENERAL 
MOTORS DIVIDENDS ACTUALLY RECEIVED 


NET INCOME OF DUPONT INCLUDING EARNINGS 
OF GENERAL MOTORS APPLICABLE TO DUPONT 





1922 1923 19 


1925 


tributed equity from thé 
same source. Actual divi- 
dends received this year will 
total not less than $16 and 
perhaps more, depending 
upon General Motors’ fu- 
ture action regarding ex- 
tras for the balance of 1926. 

Considering duPont com- 
mon without regard to the 
interest in General Motors, 
on the basis of the current 
market we have a stock sell- 
ing around 85 paying $3. 
The yield on this hypotheti- 
cal issue is therefore low, 
but it is evident that more 
could be paid if necessary, 
and the shares cannot be 
regarded as overvalued on 
the basis of earning power. 
The output of products 
other than explosives of- 








fies sound management and 

an established position for a company. 
and consequently a greater degree of 
safety. 

E. I. duPont deNemours common 
has never sold below 100 since being 
listed in 1922. There were many op- 
portunities to purchase it at 125 from 
1922 to 1924. Assuming a purchase of 
100 shares at 125, which is well above 
the low price in each of those years, it 
would be possible to realize $30,000 to- 
day on an original outlay of $12,500, 
or a profit of nearly 150% not including 
the dividends disbursed in the mean- 
time. If our investor had dismissed 
duPont as too high-priced, and had 
purchased instead 500 shares of some 
stock selling around 25, he would have 
been indeed fortunate if he had been 
able to select one of the very few low- 
Priced issues which would have shown 
profits comparable to those available in 
duPont. 

While the company in its present 
form was organized in 1915, the du- 
Pont business dates back to 1802. It 
Is unique among large enterprises in 
that it has been under the direct control 
of one family for generations back. 
The name of duPont has been asso- 
clated with industri al leadership 
throughout the life of this nation, and 
tradition is so strong that the very 
hame seems to be an assurance of ex- 
cellent management. 

From an original business in .the 
Manufacture of explosives, which was 
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the source of huge profits during the 
war, duPont has branched out in many 
directions until at the present time its 
activities are probably more diversified 
than those of any of our large indus- 
trial enterprises. In addition to being 
a dominant factor in the chemical field, 
it manufactures a wide variety of prod- 
ucts including rayon, paints, varnishes, 
dyes, cellophane, motion picture film, 
viscoloid, fabrikoid, alcohol and synthe- 
tic ammonia. Real estate activities 
are extensive. Furthermore, a com: 
prehensive European organization is 
maintained primarily for the purpose 
of obtaining raw materials and semi- 
finished products for American manu- 
facture. 

What appeals to the imagination even 
more than the foregoing is duPont’s 
interest in General Motors. DuPont 
owns 25.8% of General Motors common 
stock, which is equivalent to one share 
for each share of duPont common out- 
standing. The great prosperity of this 
leading motor enterprise in recent 
months is too well known to require 
discussion here. Suffice it to say that 
the two extra dividends disbursed in 
the last six months, $5 and $4 re- 
spectively, have been immediately 
turned over by duPont to its own stock- 
holders. Last year duPont’s income 
after allowing for prior charges 
amounted to, $17.47 on the common in- 
cluding $7 a share actually received in 
dividends from General Motors, and ex- 


fers ample room for: 
growth. The comprehensive world- 
wide organization, the plethora of 
working eapital, the trade reputation 
and long industrial experience enable 
duPont to quickly adjust itself to 
changing conditions, and its activities 


are so varied that a slump in all de- 


partments would be unlikely to occur 
simultaneously. 
As a common 


investment, 
duPont is by no means unattractive per 
se. When we add the potentialities of 
the equity in General Motors, there are 
even greater grounds for such an 


stock 


opinion. General Motors common is 
selling but little over five times its cur- 
rent earning power. Considering the 
dominant position in the trade and 
financially, the appeal to all classes of 
automobile users, this valuation can- 
not be regarded as at all excessive, 
despite the uncertainties of the motor 
industry. 

Intermediate fluctuations in duPont 
common are wide, and for trading 
purposes the stock is suited only to 
those whose capital is substantial. To 
go back to the opening discussion, how- 
ever, the small investor with an eyc to 
long range profits, instead of the rather 
hit or miss selection of one or more low 
priced stocks, might do far worse than 
to make a moderate commitment in the 
high priced duPont and thereby place 
his reliance in the future wpon the es- 
tablished position and prospective 
growth of two sound enterprises. 
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Remington Typewriter Co. 





Remington’s Accelerating Profits 


Value of Remington-Noiseless Holdings—Financial 
Position Sound—Dividend and Market Prospects 


trial organizations 

that have staged such 
a complete and spectacular 
recovery since 1921 as Rem- 
ington Typewriter Co. This 
is all the more remarkable 
for the reason that in so 
many cases 1921 deficits 
have been converted into 
quite substantial 1925 sur- 
pluses. 

The underlying causes of 
Remington’s difficulties 
were somewhat different 
from those of other corpo- 


i itie are few indus- 





Net Income (mil.)... 2.9 


Net Working 
Capital (mil.)...... 13.5 9.0 10.3 


Funded Debt (mil.) 1.7 1.5 
Notes Pay. (mil.).... ... 1.7 


Earned per share 
on Common 


By FREDERICK WATSON 


Bonds—None. Ist Preferred (7% cum.) $3,997,900. 2nd 
Preferred (8% cum.) $4,994,000. Common $9,996,000. All 


$100 Par Value. 


1921 1924 
def. 2.9 1.7 


1919 


... $21.59 def. $9.46 


_present management has 
definitely departed from 


Remington under the 
| the old 


standpat policy 


premacy. Increase in for- 
eign business, which now 
accounts for about 50% of 
the total, has been espe- 
cially gratifying and has of 
course yet to attain its full 
possibilities. In addition to 
the standard and portable 
machines, there is now an 
accounting machine, sales 
of which have gained 100% 


1925 
2.4 


10.9 


which first cost it its su- 














rations in that they could 
be attributed only in part 
to the general post-war deflation. ‘For 
some years prior to 1916 the affairs of 
the company had been running down 
hill due to the failure to keep pace with 
its competitors regarding new develop- 
ments in the industry. The products 
which had formerly given it supremacy 
in the field were allowed to become ob- 
_ solete and the merits of the visible 
typewriter were not recognized by the 
management until war-time conditions 
were well under way. 

This state of affairs led to the cre- 
ation of a voting trust to exercise di- 
rect supervision. A new standard 
model and a portable machine were 
brought out, and, aided by the stimula- 
tion in demand induced by the war, 
earnings underwent substantial and 
progressive improvement until 1920 
when the voting trust expired. Over- 
expansion then ensued. Inventories and 
bank loans were piled up at a time 
when business deflation was in prog- 
ress, culminating in a deficit of nearly 
3 millions for the year 1921. During 
the following year a fight for control 
developed which led to considerable 
litigation. Although the opposition 
finally won the right to a new election 
of directors, the controversy was set- 
tled shortly after through both factions 
agreeing to unite in the support of 
Benjamin L. Winchell who had been 
selected for the presidency a few 
months earlier and who is the present 
incumbent. 

It had been felt by the protesting 
stockholders that the general business 
depression was insufficient reason for 
such a substantial drop in Remington’s 
earnings, in view of the fact that 
Underwood Typewriter, the principal 
competitor, had been able to make a 
creditable showing in 1921 under the 
conditions then existing. Be that as 
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it may, the upward trend of earnings 
was quickly resumed and has continued 
without interruption up to the present. 

It is always gratifying to witness 
a company paying off arrears in pre- 
ferred dividends in cash. This is not 
intended as a condemnation of the more 
frequent practice of issuing new stock 
to meet these obligations. In some 
cases cash payments are impractical 
and would result in unnecessary. hard- 
ship on common stockholders. There 
is no question, however, but that the 
cash method is the most satisfying 
from an academic standpoint at any 
rate. 

Remington has twice had occasion 
to liquidate substantial accumulations 
on its first and second preferred issues 
in cash or its equivalent in Liberty 
Bonds, first in 1918-1919 and again in 
1923-1925. All these obligations hav- 
ing been cleared up last year, the com- 
mon stock is now in line for dividends. 
Heretofore common stockholders have 
received returns in only seven years 
out of thirty-three, and nothing has 
been paid on the junior shares since 
1913. 

While no hint as to the dividend 
policy of the management has been 
given, it is evident that something 
along these lines is far from remote, 
with 1925 earnings amounting to 
$16.17 per share on the common and 
figures for the first quarter of 1926 
equivalent to $5.29 per share. This 
earning power is supported by sound 
finances, the discounting of bills when- 
ever possible, and an entire absence of 
funded and bank indebtedness. The 
many ups and downs experienced in the 
past will in all likelihood deter the 
company from taking other than con- 
servative and carefully considered ac- 
tion in the matter of common dividends. 


in two years. 

A decidedly unique trans- 
action was the acquisition of a control- 
ling interest by Remington in the Noise- 
less Typewriter Co. through the forma- 
tion of the Remington-Noiseless Type- 
writer Corp. The former concern, 
while manufacturing a product of much 
merit, had been unable to achieve suc- 
cess largely on account of lack of suffi- 
cient financial resources. The shares of 
Remington-Noiseless were exchanged 
for those of Noiseless, and a sufficient 
number acquired by Remington for con- 
trol without the expenditure of any 
money or securities whatever. Noiseless 
stockholders therefore have a smaller 
equity than before, but at the same time 
an equity in a definite prospect rather 
than in a very dubious one. Reming- 
ton-Noiseless has made definite prog- 
ress, and is earning preferred divi- 
dends. Remington’s holdings on the 
basis of present market on the curb 
would have a value equivalent to nearly 
$20 a share on Remington common. 

If future results should justify 4 
price of 30 for Remington-Noiseless, 
then the cost of a share of Remington 
common is theoretically $20 below its 
actual quotation, or, at the recent 
market, under 80. This of course 1s 
not a prospect to count on too heavily. 
It simply serves to illustrate the pos- 
sibilities in the situation. 

1925 income was equivalent to over 
$40 a share each on both 1st and 2nd 
preferred. The former has achieved 
the standing of a good investment, 
while the latter, paying $8, offers at- 
traction as a speculative investment. 

With current earnings at the rate of 
more than $21 a share, and the outlook 
for the office equipment trade favor- 
able, Remington common at around par 
should be in line for considerable en- 
hancement in value over the next year 
or two. 
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Hudson’s Bay Company 





The Second Oldest Private Cor- 
poration in the World 


of Hud- 
son’s Bay Company Which 


Unusual Aspects 


Has Been in Existence 


Since 1670 


By M. D. GOULD 


Adventurers of England Trad- 

ing Into Hudson’s Bay” is the 
fine old-fashioned title of the oldest 
private corporation in the world, bar- 
ring one Swedish copper mining com- 
pany. It was born in 1670 in the heyday 
of company promotion which has been 
so graphically described by Macaulay in 
his “History of England.” Companies 
were being formed to mine gold in 
Africa, to salvage sunken treasure- 
laden galleons, to import dancing girls 
from Egypt. The tremendous strength 
of the modern corporate form of busi- 
ness organization was beginning to be 
felt, and like all new inventions of great 
potentialities was being experimented 
with, sometimes in ways which appear 
ridiculous to us now. But the founda- 
tions for great and enduring structures 
were being laid at the same time. The 
East India Company was paving the 
way for English supremacy in the 
Orient and twenty-three years later 
the greatest financial institution of the 
world’s history, the Bank of England, 
arose to coordinate and further the 
financial aims of these early corpora- 
tion builders. 

In 1670, England, barely recovered 
from thirty years of internal strife and 
already big with the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, was sending its men and resources 
to all corners of the world. America 
was a red-skin hunting ground fringed 
from Maine to the Carolinas with sea- 
coast settlements of English colonists. 
Canada was a still more desolate 
wilderness overshadowed by the mirage- 
like lure of the Northwest Passage. 

Into this setting, the merry company 
of adventurers, with Prince Rupert at 
their head, pierced the trails that civili- 
zation was to follow. 


i Governor and Company of 


Possessed Unlimited Powers 


_ Like the other great companies of 
its type, the Hudson’s Bay Company 
had almost unlimited powers over its 
territory. It exercised sovereign do- 
minion over the trappers and Indians, 
sparsely settled in its domain; it issued 
its own currency, appointed its own 
Rovernors and made its own laws. 
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Total 
Land Sales 


“Sn i 
879,750 
1,421,024 
1,024,743 
979,029 
640,767 
145,704 
91,151 
84,131 
210,101 
429,285 








10 months to Jan. 31, 1924. . 
Year to Jan. 31, 1925 
Year to Jan. 31, 1926 


Land Account Year 


Net Profit Ordinary 
from Dividend 
Trading % 
£250,488 15 
261,334 15 
299,247 20 
373,047 25 
406,718 25 
117,251 25 
329,244 35 
211,807 
206,816 20 
211,034 20 


Dividend Ending 
% May 31 


1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 


NOTE: Dividends opposite each year were declared out of that year’s earn- 


ings and paid in the following year. 


Two hundred years pass. The wil- 
derness has receded further and further 
from the frontier; to the trappers and 
the missionaries have been added 
farmers, miners and the thousand-fold 
activities of great cities. One great 
trans-continental railroad has _ been 
built and another is projected. For 
four years the provinces of Canada 
have been welded together under the 
British North America Act into a 
Dominion. Two great races of different 
origins and cultures have learned to 
live side by side, if not to intermix. 

Trading posts have become villages, 
villages have become cities. The Hud- 
son’s Bay Company has grown steadily 
in power, resources and breadth of 
vision, matching the growth of the 
Dominion. Though still based firmly on 
the fur trade, to which ail its early 
success was due, the company was 
branching out—manufacturing, operat- 
ing a chain of stores, banking and 
settling colonists on the soil. 

The company was a State within a 
State, and the growing spirit of Cana- 
dian nationalism required that some re- 
adjustment be made. In 1871, there- 
fore, the company relinquished its 
sovereign territorial rights and _ re- 
ceived in exchange therefor a twentieth 
of the 140,000,000 acre tract constitut- 
ing the “Fertile Belt” in the Provinces 
of Saskatchewan, Alberta and Mani- 
toba. These holdings were checker- 
boarded over the entire territory in 
such a way that the company owned a 
block of land in practically every 
township in the territory covered. 

The company set to work energetically 
to dispose of its holdings, feeling that 
the growth of Canada was its growth, 


and that the growth of Canada could 
be promoted in no better way than by 
encouraging hardy pioneers to settle on 
the soil. 


Land Sales 


The war and its consequences held 
up development for a time, but in the 
end the company suffered no real harm. 
Land sales fell off sharply from 1914 
on due to war restrictions on immigra- 
tion, rising taxes, and disturbing fluc- 
tuations in agricultural markets. To 
combat these obstacles, the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, in co-operation with im- 
portant railway and steamship inter- 
ests and with the approval of the 
British and Canadian authorities, or- 
ganized the Hudson’s Bay Company 
Overseas Settlement Company, Ltd., to 
help British settlers make their way 
in Canada. Great Britain, for the time 
being at least, has a surplus of popu- 
lation; Canada, in view of its millions 
of arable acres and undeveloped re- 
sources, has what may be termed a 
deficit of population. The interests of 
the two countries therefore coincide as 
to the policy of encouraging Canadian 
immigration. 

The Overseas Settlement Company 
offers passage from Great Britain to 
Canada for $15; the settler can buy 
land on purchase contracts running as 
long as thirty-three years, and can bor- 
row from the company to buy live stock 
and equipment. Officials of the Cana- 
dian National Railways will offer as- 
sistance and supervision for five years 
after his arrival. He will be taught 
the advantages of mixed farming, and 

(Please turn to page 374) 
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fdsa- 
AR leon, meaning that he considered his army 
KD} no better than the economic resources it 
a) €& 4) of all time realized that heroism, military 
capacity and endurance were all ineffective 
.with economic matters, and in this wise defied the 
world for a generation. He always saw the long 
mary facts—that money was the source of power, 
and that it would never be acquired without large 
Money matters are not beneath the contempt of 
the greatest and noblest of mankind. No more 
Newton, the discoverer of gravitation. Yet in 1695 
when the British currency was re-organized, he 
himself not merely with the coining, but with the 
theory of morey. The first of modern philoso- 
the first great treatise on sound currency. An- 
other great British philosopher, David Hume, saved 
thrift, especially as supplying the national capital. 
No matter what field one turns to, he finds the 


er R| OUP makes the soldier” observed Napo- 
had at its disposal. The greatest soldier 
_without money. As a result he occupied his mind 
range in money matters. Napoleon knew two pri- 
constructive vision. 
brilliant mind has lived among men than Sir Isaac 
was made Master of the Mint, and pre-occupied 
phers was John Locke, and he was the author of 
money consistently and wrote brilliant essays on 
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soupe fait le soldat” 


most distinguished names occupied with money 
problems, and with much shrewdness and insight. 
The parody notion of great writers’ and artists 
as living in garrets and pre-occupied with creating 
masterpieces, while starving and disdaining money, 
is a silly myth invented by inferior artists who are 
good neither for art nor practical matters. Let 
any one read the letters of the two greatest com- 
posers, Bach and Beethoven, and he will find that 
three-fourths of them are common-sense practical 
discussions of money and investments. The first 
thing Beethoven did when he got hold of some real 
money was to buy Bank of Austria stock. And to 
turn to literature let any one glance at “Messrs. 
Broadway, Battery & Co.” of Thackeray, and ask 
whether this Englishman was not technically 
versed in American rails. 

The greatest name in history for knightly cour- 
tesy was Sir Walter Raleigh, and he was a man 0 
active business. Where knighthood, genius, 
philosophy, literature, music, science and states- 
manship have led the way, let no man disdain to 
follow. 

Whatever one’s accomplishments or tastes, we 
must have some of the world’s goods. Few of us 
can afford not to follow the road to Financial Inde- 
pendence. 
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Four Major Investment Fields 
Under Review 


Recent Series of Special Investment Ar- 


ticles by Well Known Authorities are 


Basic for a Practical Investment Program 





“People whose savings 
are in a savings bank may 
feel utmost confidence that 
their money is secure.” 


GEORGE D. SEARS, President 
Savings Bank Association of New 
York State 











MOST unusual series of special 

investment articles have just been 

completed in these columns, de- 
scribing the numerous advantages that 
the investor might expect in four of 
the most important mediums for invest- 
ment of surplus funds. The purpose 
served by each of four major invest- 
ment fields, including savings banks, 
building and loan shares, life insur- 
ance and investment securities, was ex- 
plained in simple non-technical lan- 
guage by an authority closely identified 
with his own particular division. 

In addition to its educational value, 
as a comparative study of all forms of 
investment, this series was of material 
assistance to our readers in deciding 
the ever important. problem of “how 
shall I invest my money.” Frequently, 
brilliant investment studies overlook 
such homely questions as: where to find 
the best assurance of safety; what in- 
vestment has the quickest cash con- 
version; where will constant accumula- 
tions show the most rapid growth of 
wealth; what forms of investment re- 
quire the least attention. Numerous 
questions of this nature, that arise in 
Planning investments, have been an- 
Swered in the series under review. 

Having had the advantage of an au- 
thoritative discussion of the several im- 
Portant investment mediums, let us 
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summarize the characteristics of each. 
One of the most interesting facts dis- 
closed is that per se none of these in- 
vestment mediums could truly be given 
the title of the best investment. Each 
serves a distinct purpose in a definite 
way. An ideal investment fund would 
be one which comprehends a combina- 
tion of all, with possibly a concentra- 
tion of the larger portion of the fund 
in the particular type of investment 
that best suits the needs of the individ- 
ual investor. 

For example, a group of well chosen 
securities might provide a good return, 





“In building up an im- 
mediate estate for protec- 
tion in the event of death, 
you turn to life insurance. 
It has no competitor.” 

GEORGE T. WIGHT, Secretary 


Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents 











an ample degree of security and suf- 
ficiently quick conversion for cash in 
the event of sudden need. Still, there 
is a place for a cash reserve for week 
to week needs and a safe means of in- 
vesting odd sums or small amounts at 
regular intervals. This particular re- 
quirement is best accommodated by the 
savings bank account. There also 
exists the necessity for protection from 


accident, disability or death, which is 


only obtainable through the insurance 
contract. The accumulation of wealth 
for a more distant need is another re- 
quirement of many investors that is 
ideally provided by the building and 
loan monthly deposit plan. 


A summary of foregoing articles 
suggests the desirability of a policy, not 
to determine the portion of the fund 
that shall be invested in any particular 
type of investment, but to get a proper 
start on the Road to Financial Inde- 
pendence. The highest possible factor 
of safety is not necessarily the most 
important factor in the selection of 
an investment but it should always be 
the first step in an investment pro- 
gram. Consequently, one turns first to 
the savings bank in order to obtain 
both the advantage of a high factor of 
safety: as well as the privilege of with- 
drawing all or any portion of the de- 
posits on demand without penalty or 
loss in the principal amount originally 
invested. 

The necessity of protection, likewise, 
takes precedent over the desire to ac- 
cumulate wealth in the program of the 
intelligent income builder. Consequent- 
ly, he next turns to life insurance, with 
whatever extra provisions for disabil- 
ity payments that he deems necessary. 
Life insurance is frequently utilized for 
saving and investment, but its primary 
purpose is protection against death and 
other uncertainties that constantly con- 

(Please turn to page 383) 





“The general purpose (of 
B & L Associations) is to 
encourage industry, frugal- 
ity, homebuilding and sav- 
ing by offering excellent 
security and an attractive 
rate of earnings.” 
GEORGE E. PALMER, Exec. Secy. 


New York State League of Savings 
and Loan Associations 
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Building Dour Future Income 


Savings 


An Income Building Program for 
the Young Married Couple 


YOUNG graduate 

engineer, who re- 

quests us not to 
disclose his identity, 
has written this De- 
partment, the interest- 
ing letter reproduced 
on these pages. The 
principal contention of 
our correspondent is, 
that under the present 
level of living costs, a 
young couple accus- 
tomed to a high stan- 
dard of living frequent- 
ly are unable to hold 
to the usual amounts 
for saving that are sug- 
gested in budget out- 
lines. 

Unfortunately, the 
real issue is somewhat 
clouded by the salary 
figures quoted for the 
college graduate, which 
one is inclined to con- 
sider substantially too 
low, after many years 
of contact with income 
building problems of 
thousands of investors 
in every part of the 
country. The college 
graduate earning $30 a 
week is the exception, 
while a good average 
figure might be more 
accurately placed be- 
tween $2,500 and $3,000 
a year. This, of course, 
is limited strictly to 
earned income and 
takes no cognizance of 
the extra sourees of in- 
come that most young 
couples of this type 
have to draw upon. 

The problem of the 
young married couple, 
however, can be viewed 


How a Restricted Saving Fund May Be 
Used to Provide Adequate Protection to the 
Family with Good Prospects for the Future 








Editor, Buiiding Your Future Income, 
The Wagazine of Yall Street, 


Dear Sir; 


The article containing outlines for 16 budgets 
which appeared in the April 24th iseue of The Magazine 
of Wall Street may have been helpful to some,but to me 
and a number of my friende,who read the magazine reguiarily, 
it does not seem to apply. 


The B.Y.F.I. Department appeals to young men, 
let us say,between the ages 20 and 30 who are trying to 
learn one of their greatest lessone in life - income 
building? How many cam take advantage of the budgets 
show in the article mentioned? 


I base my salary figures on the charts drawn up 
by the Society for Promotion of Rngineering Kducation as 
the remlt of the study of thousands of engineering graduates 
all over the country. 


The ambitious young man graduates from an 
engineering college at the age of 22 and accept a job at not 
more than $30 a week. Since he is single anc May take life 
seriously,he is able to save a little money, He wants 
to get married an@ plans on that great event at about age 25, 
By that time ais salary has been increased to $45. When 
the honeymoon is over and he can once more turn to his 
accounts,he finds that the wedding expenses and household 
furnishings have taken all he saved in his firet three 
years, 


The young man and his bride,both college graduates. 
have been accustomed to good homes. According to your 
budget they are permitted to spend about $45. for rent. 
Shall he take her to a couple of cramped rooms,or a etove— 
heated apartment? Or will they pay a decent rental for 
& comfortuble four-room apartment and hope that salary 
increases will permit them to save later on? 


The expenses for light,gas and telephone wili te 
about two dollare a week. That leaves two dollars for 
help,launéry,household furnishings,etc. That means,if 
they purchase a new chair for the parlor at a cash outlay 
of twenty dollars,they met do their ow window washing, 








The first page of the letter that inspired this article 


years in order that a 
higher standard of liy- 
ing might be maintain- 
ed; that more comfort- 
able living quarters be 
rented; that visitors 
might be entertained 
more frequently or 
more expensive pleas- 
ures indulged in. The 
counterpart to this sug- 
gestion is the probabil- 
ity that in later years 
the income will be 
higher and, consequent- 
ly, a larger margin 
will then remain for the 
thrift and savings fund. 
Where such a plan falls 
down, however, is the 
utter absence of pro- 
tection to the family in 
the meantime. When 
dealing with income 
building problems, we 
are dealing with the 
stern necessities of life. 


Why gamble with the , 


future when no one 
can know what the fu- 
ture will bring? A 
practical income build- 
ing program must be 
based on facts—not 
probabilities. If the 
shoe does not fit with 
the savings allotment 
included, then we must 
look elsewhere to make 
adjustments. If the 
budget does not fit the 
individual needs, then 
we must revise the 
budget. But savings 
should still be the start- 
ing point in any sys- 
tematic plan for han- 
dling money to the 
greatest personal ad- 
vantage. 


from a broader viewpoint than arbi- 
trary figures permit. It is a fact that 
young people just starting out in life 
together, whether recently graduated 
from our halls of learning or not, have 
their income at the low ebb. As C. K. 
H. points out, with prevailing rents 
and living conditions, the economic 
shoe pinches and the real problem is 
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where the extra room is to come from 
without point blank abandoning any 
attempt to put aside a reasonable 
amount of savings for emergencies and 
future economic self-sufficiency. 

The suggestion is made that a part 
of the regular income that would other- 
wise go into savings and investment 
might be “confiscated” in the earlier 


This does not necessarily mean that 
the probability of future increases 10 
income is to be entirely overlooked. 
As a matter of fact, in the majority of 
cases of the typical young couple start- 
ing out with a low income but accus- 
tomed to a much higher standard than 
their income permits a higher income 
either through inheritance or increased 
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Thrift 


earnings of substantial proportions can 
often be looked forward to with reason- 
able certainty. Yet, the need for im- 
mediate protection overshadows the 
usual necessity for future competency 
and old age income. 

For protection one naturally turns to 
insurance, the next problem being the 
selection of the most suitable form of 
contract to fit this peculiar need. Term 
insurance, for those who can qualify 
physically for this form of protection, 
offers the greatest money value of in- 
surance at the lowest cost. For the 
young man, say twenty- 


Building Bour Future Income 


But what good is $5,000 more or less 
as the goal of ten years’ industrious 
saving? It might be argued that the 
amount is too small to provide suitably 
for old age needs, so why make any 
sacrifices for an insufficient sum? Does 
not this plan lack a real incentive? 

Considered solely as an arbitrary 
amount of money, $5,000 admittedly is 
too small a figure to stimulate much 
interest, especially when its accumula- 
tion is spread over a ten-year period. 
But in this plan, the way has already 
been prepared so that this sum can 








Savings 


cost of the insurance and the invest- 
ment program from this point on is 
determined by the degree which the 
originally anticipated increases in earn- 
ing capacity materialize. 

If the looked. for inheritance should 
happen to fall out of the sky in the 
meantime, like the proverbial manna 
that falls from Heaven, then the next 
problem is to plan a comprehensive in- 
vestment program for the newly ac- 
quired wealth. Should the expectancy 
of the increased wealth be more remote 
at this later period, then the sav- 
ings program must be 
renewed with more 





two years of age, a 
term contract for $15,- 
000 can be obtained at 
a cost of around $150 
a year which is con- 


— page two -- 


vigor. Throughout the 
ten-year limited sav- 
ings period, however, 
the family has the pro- 


vertible into other 
forms of insurance 
without further exami- 
nation within seven to 
ten years. Thus, a 
term policy is most ex- 
pedient when taken out 
with the definite view 
toward conversion in 
later years when the 
probable earning capac- 
ity of the insured will 
be larger. 

The savings program 
likewise might well be 
graduated to correspond 
with a rising level of 
earning capacity. The 
surest way to save with 
regularity, especially 
under circumstances 
where some sacrifice is 
involved, is to put a 
certain amount aside 
weekly in the savings 
bank and live off the 
balance. A thoroughly 
reasonable weekly 
amount to start with 
(and we are consider- 
ing bed-rock minimums) 
is $5 a week. With 
salary increases, living 
expenses frequently 
mount correspondly, 
and it is just as hard 
to save the larger sum 
in later years as the 
smaller sum in the ear- 
lier years. A pre-ar- 
ranged plan for regu- 
lar increases in the 
deposits will provide 
both incentive and sys- 
tem. If, in the second 
year, the weekly deposit 





scrubbing and laundry for the next ten weeks. 


Two years later,according to the salary chart,he 
is maxing $56 a week. Junior has arrived ani expenses have 
increased. He is now permitted to spend $65 a month for rent . 
and - perhaps - he can find a place suitable to houee his 
wife and baby for that price. If he is to save $8 a week, 


he mist somehow run the household on $33 per week after 
paying the rent. 


It ie quite apparent that in order to ifve within 
this budget,they must deny themselves all but the simplest 
pleasures particularly in the.first few years when they are 
young and full of life. They cannot entertain,they cannot 
have visftore and have'nt enough cash to go pleasure~seeking. 


The salaries quoted are for college graduates,who 
receive higher average ealaries than those with lese education. 
The criticism would apply more strongly than ever in the case 
of the latter, I¢o not believe that a saving of $6 or $9 
@ week can be advocated for the young married man who is making 
$45 a@ week und who has been accustomed to a good home. 


In my own plan of providing for the future,I have not 
attempted to set any definite ratio for food and shelter. 
We pay the market price for tne sort of housing that we deem 
necessary and do not starve ourselves to stay within a budget. 
Savings consist of a fixed amount that ie set aside weekly 
without fail. 


The average amount that is necessary to pay out in the 
form of checke is calculated over the entire year,divided by 
fifty-two and the amount arrived at plus a little extra for 
unforseen expeneee is deposited weekly in the checxing account. 
The amount that remains must suffice for our ow living expenses 
We have found this a more elastic and satisfactory method than 
any scheme of budgeting built on salary ratioj;and adopted it 
after a number of years trial with other plans. 


Youre very truly, 


C hh. Ht: 


May second ,1926. 








On this (the second) page, our correspondent gives his plan 


tection of $15,000 worth 
or insurance, plus a 
savings fund which 
utimately increases the 
protection to $20,000 
and at that time be- 
comes self-sustaining. 

After making these 
provisions for wealth 
accumulation on a some- 
what restricted basis, 
the allotment of the 
balance of the income 
can be made either with 
or without the assis- 
tance of a budget. If, 
as C. K. H. suggests, 
the usual budgets are 
not practical, in that 
they do not recognize 
the higher standard of 
living, it will be better 
to plan an_ entirely 
new budget rather than 
to revise items of the 
so - called “standard 
budgets.” This budget 
should be based on an 
actual record of essen- 
tial expenditures. An 
expense book is useful 
in this connection, in 
that it not only pro- 
vides actual records 
for the budget but will 
frequently show where 
many expenditures 
can be reduced or elimi- 
nated entirely. 

One should be sure to 
differentiate between 
expenditures that are 
an actual expense and 
expenditures that rep- 
resent a capital gain, 
such as the purchase 


ls raised one dollar and another dollar 
In the third year and so forth until a 
$10 deposit is reached little strain will 
be Imposed by the thrift program. 
Continuing the $10 rate for another 
five years, you will have an accumula- 
tion of several hundred more than 
$5,000 with accumulated interest at the 
regular savings bank rate. 
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serve a much more useful and valuable 
purpose. To return to the insurance, 
taken originally in the form of a term 
policy, the next step is to make the 
conversion into Ordinary Life or 
Limited Payment contracts or a combi- 
nation of both. The income from the 


$5,000 saved up in the meantime when: 


invested suitably will carry the entire 


of furniture, payments on a home 
that increase the equity or any other 
non-recurring expense which increase 
the net worth of the family in either 
cash or goods. Insurance on a perma- 
nent basis is a saving and not an ex- 
pense. As more insurance is carried, 
the necessity for saving in other direc- 
tions may be correspondingly reduced. 
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Home Owning 


Building Pour Future Income 


Home Owning 


Mr. Gross Makes His Rebuttal 


Arguments of Some of His Opponents Are Answered with Fur- 
ther Comment on the Widely Discussed Pay-Like-Rent Plans 


HE fact that home owning is a 
matter of considerable importance 
to most individuals and that the 
BYFI Department is particularly in- 
terested in this problem urges me to 


By J. F. GROSS 


home in this locality is to make a small 
cash down payment of a few hundred 
dollars and give first and second mort- 
gages, divided, usually, about fifty- 
fifty between these two securities, for 


hold that the rate of discount on second 
mortgages on real estate is 5% a year 
for each year they have to run. There- 
fore, such a mortgage running for a 
period of ten years would be discounted 


call attention to some very 
popular fallacies and mis- 
taken ideas that still pre- 
vail in the matter of buying 
a home and paying for it 
like rent. Various articles 
I have seen recently in your 
magazine on this subject 
confirm my belief. There 
are a few fundamental 
principles underlying all 
these plans that need most 
careful consideration, espe- 
cially when one is actually 
buying or contemplating 
buying a home on any of 
the so-called easy payment 
plans. 

The contention that this 
is the only way some people 
can get ahead is scarcely 
worthy of consideration. 
There are plenty of other 
good, safe methods of tying 
oneself up in financial obli- 
gations to be met periodi- 
cally that may be adopted 
for compulsory saving, such 
as buying good bonds on the 
monthly installment basis, 
taking out stock in building 
and loan associations, etc. 

A friend of mine who has 
recently bought a home on 
the rent-paying plan re 
marked the other day that 
if he had $4,000 cash money 
he could make $1,000 in 
short order. In explana- 
tion, he stated that there 
was a second mortgage out- 
standing against his home 
in the amount of $5,000 
which he could buy in for 
$4,000 cash thereby making 
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il the March 13, 1926, issue of The Magazine 

of Wall Street, an article by Mr. Gross, analyz- 
ing the Pay-Like-Rent plan of home owning, was 
published which precipitated what has probably 
been one of the most interesting and enlightening 
controversies on the general subject of home own- 
ing and in which many interested readers have 
participated. The theme of Mr. Gross’s original 
article was that the purchase of a home on the 
so-called “pay-like-rent-plan” is not always profit- 
able. For many weeks after this article appeared, 
the Building Your Future Income Editor’s morn- 
ing mail was swelled to unusually large propor- 
tions with letters and manuscripts, praises and 
protests concerning both sides of the problem of 
home-owning versus renting. Of the articles sent 
to us, a number of those which we deemed the 
most interesting and informative have already 
been published—others will be published in fu- 
ture issues. We are glad to hear from Mr. Gross 
again and are presenting this second article be- 
cause it covers a number of the points raised in 
other articles which favor the purchase of a home 
on any basis. 
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the balance. The second mortgage is 


50% and one running three 
years, the minimum time 
for most second mortgages, 
would be discounted 15%. 
It may be argued that this 
theory would lead to the 
absurd conclusion that a 
second mortgage running 
twenty years or more would 
have no value at all. And 
I am not sure that any 
financial institution of much 
importance would pay 
much, if anything, for such 
a security. 

This reduction in value of 
a second mortgage may be 
called bonus, discount, finan- 
cial charges or what not 
but in the last analysis cer- 
tainly is additional cost to 
the home. 

This is not the whole 
story. As a rule first mort- 
gages in this locality run 
for only three years and, of 
course, must be renewed at 
the expiration of this period 
where the payments on the 
home run beyond this time. 
Charges for renewals are 
made and vary from 1% to 
5% of the face value of the 
note, depending on money 
conditions, the state of re- 
pair of the home and the 
financial risk to be taken. 
It is obvious, therefore, 
that where renewals must 
be made several times, as is 
the case when buying 4 
home on the long time pay- 
ment plan, this cost alone, 
would be considerable. This 
is also an additional cost of 


the home that should not be overlooked. 


or saving $1,000. This is the common 
experience of all those buying homes 
here on “easy terms.” Had this condi- 
tion been brought to his attention or 
had he taken the time to investigate 
for himself before buying, he would 
not have had this rude awakening. 
Perhaps, indeed, he might have post- 
poned buying until he had, at least, 
the second mortgage money, which 
really is the ideal way of buying a 
home in any event. 

The general plan of financing a 
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paid off first by fixed monthly install- 
ments, nothing being paid on the first 
mortgage except interest until the 
second mortgage has been liquidated. 
Such first mortgages are always worth 
their face value and are considered as 
cash payments; second mortgages are 
not worth face value and generally 
sell at a discount of from 15% to 50%, 
depending largely upon the time they 
have to run. 

Thus some leading real estate firms 


A striking example of the hazards 
of buying a home on easy terms came 
to my notice only a short time ago. It 
illustrates, to my mind, one of the most 
serious, not to say tragic, features of 
the whole problem; one that, no doubt, 
is more often disregarded and over- 
looked by the average home buyer than 
any other point. In this particular 
case, a middle-aged couple who had 
bought a home on the rent-paying 
plan and who had paid into it some 
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Insurance 


$2,000 were suddenly struck -by the 
misfortune of losing a very material 
portion of their income and were no 
longer able to meet the monthly pay- 
ments on the home. So in their despe- 
ration they tried to sell it and to their 
amazement were offered only $250 for 
an equity that had cost them $2,000 in 
cold cash. If this were an isolated case 
it would be of small importance, but it 
is quite the general rule that small 


What Insurance Should a 








equities tied up in homes can never be 
cashed for anything like what they cost, 
under normal conditions. 

~ Perhaps the most amazing feature of 
this problem is the idea that once the 
home is paid for, rent paying ceases 
forever thereafter. This theory is so 
thoroughly fixed in the minds of some 
people that they think you are dizzy 
if you dare question its correctness. 
Rent paying ceases in name only, but 
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Bachelor Take? 


The Insurance Editor Proffers Advice on 
the Most Suitable Policies for Readers 


By FLORENCE PROVOST CLARENDON 


Insurance Editor: 

Taking advantage of your advice to readers, 
would appreciate your recommendation of com- 
panies and types of policies best suited for me. 


I am a bachelor, 36 years of age, and am certain: 


to remain single. Having no dependents, am_ in- 
terested primarily in accident and disability 
protection and provision for old age. 
Very truly yours, 
J. Sa Be, 


Replying to your inquiry of recent 
date, I would suggest that you consider 
applying for a 25-Year Endowment 
Policy under which all premiums would 
be paid up in your 61st year, and the 
proceeds would be payable to you at 
this maturity date. This type of 
Endowment at your age would require 
an annual premium of about $32 per 
$1,000 on the non-participating basis; 
about 20% more than this cost in the 
earlier years of a participating policy, 
reducible of course by annual dividends. 
The cost under both plans in the final 
analysis works out about the same to 
the insured. For a small extra premi- 
um the Additional Accidental Death 
Benefit, and the full Disability Benefit 
may be included in this policy. 

_ Under this policy you would be build- 
Ing up good cash, loan and surrender 
values from year to year, while pro- 
tection is provided for a beneficiary in 
event of your death eccurring prior to 
the maturity date. On attaining the 
maturity age of the policy—about age 
61 in your case, you could with advan- 
tage apply the proceeds of this Endow- 
ment towards the purchase of an 
Annuity which would provide you a life 
Meome thereafter. Annuities yield an 
attractive return at these older ages; 
for instances, at age 61 a man can get 
a return of over 934% on his purchase 
Pree, according to the prevailing rates. 

course, as an alternative, you 
ould consider now a Deferred Annuity 
_— at age 60 or age 65, under 
Which there is no return in event of the 
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death of the insured, nor in case of 
discontinuance of the contract prior to 
the Annuity due date—except (when 
so arranged in the contract) a return 
of premiums paid, in case of death. 


Old Age Income 


Insurance Editor: 

As one of your subscribers, I would like to 
have you give me an opinion upon some life 
ansurance. 

I have been approached by a representative of 

Company in regards to the purchase of life 
income. The plan of the same being the payment 
of a fixed amount a month according to my age 
so as to receive $100 per month for life on 
reaching the age of sixty-five. 

Can you give me any information regarding 
this type of insurance and the company offering 
the same? Any assistance you might be able to 
give me will be greatly apbreciated.—M. V. 


I have pleasure in answering your 
letter and to advise you that the com- 
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Building Dour Future Income 





Insurance 


cost to the home owner in lieu of rent 
does not cease. 

To simplify the matter and make it 
more practical, let us take as an ex- 
ample an individual that has $10,000 
invested in good sound bonds at 6% 
interest earning for him $600 cash an- 
nually. He desires to buy a home and 
after some search and careful con- 
sideration finds one in a good locality, 

(Please turn to page 371) 


pany about which you inquire is an 
Old Line life insurance company of 
good reputation which has built up a 
large business, and. has’ ‘a’ substantial 
surplus. 

Their representative has apparently 
interested you in a Deferred Annuity 
under which you would receive an in- 
come of $100 a month for the remainder 
of your life after attaining age 65. 
This is an excellent manner of prepar- 
ing for an Old Age Income—especially 
for a business woman. Such contracts 
are issued either without return of 
premiums in case of the purchaser’s 
death before the Annuity becomes pay- 
able, or with return of all premiums 
paid to the estate of the insured in 
event of death before the Annuity com- 
mences. The premium rate is de- 
pendent upon the form selected. 

The average woman (or man) de- 
pendent upon a modest income for busi- 
ness or professional career will work 
with a freer mind and higher courage 
when confident of a guaranteed income 
in life’s Autumn Days. A Deferred 
Annuity provides an excellent mode of 
attaining such protection, and regular 
payments paid at stated periods, in the 
form of premiums for the Annuity, 
cultivate a habit of thrift and build up 
consistently a life income at the ap- 
pointed age. 





good collateral value: 


Del. & Hudson 15-year 5%s °37 
Bethlehem Steel Ist guar. 5s °42 


Anaconda Copper Ist 6s °53 
Cuba Railroad Ist 5s 52 
U. S. Rubber Ist 5s *47 


Willys-Overland preferred ($7) 


Note: 





BYFI Recommends 


Bonds with a high factor of safety, ready marketability and 
N. Y. Telephone Co. ref. 6s Ser. “A” 41 108 


N. Y. Cent. & Hud. River deb. 4s °34 95 


Bonds with a good factor of safety, fair income, good 
marketability and collateral value: 
American Sugar Ref., 15-year ref. 6s °37 102 


Preferred stocks with ample security, a liberal income 
return and some possibility of enhancement in value: 
Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Pfd. ($6) 

U. S. Smelting & Refining preferred ($314) 
Schulte Retail Stores preferred ($8) 


Famous Players Pfd., originally recommended at 115 has been removed from 
above list and substituted by Brooklyn-Manhattan Tr. d. 


Approx. 
Price * Yield 


105 
101 


103 
94 
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may be interested. 





The Inquiry Department enables you to 
adapt THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
to your personal problems. 
subscriber, you are entitled to receive 
FREE OF CHARGE a reasonable num- 
ber of PERSONAL REPLIES BY MAIL 
OR WIRE on any security in which you 
Inquiries cannot be 
received or answered by telephone nor can 


SERVICE SECTION 


ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES 


SUBSCRIBERS—ATTENTION 


department. 
As a yearly 


personal interviews be granted by this 
The inquiries presented in 
each issue are only a few of the thousands 
received and replied to in the first four 
months this year. 
sonal inquiry service in conjunction with 
the Magazine should help you to get hun- 
dreds or thousands of dollars of value 
from your $7.50 subscription. 
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HUPP MOTORS 


I have heavy holdings in a number of auto- 
mobile stocks and naturally I feel uneasy im view 
of the pessimistic reports being circulated regard- 
ing the outlook for this industry. Is the situation 
really as bad as it has been painted? Among 
other stocks I hold a large block of Hupp Motors. 
I have always considered this a sound spec-vest- 
ment but would not like to hold through a severe 
decline, if one is in prospect. Please advise me. 
—M. K. Bogota, N. J. 

We do not know in just what light 
the situation surrounding the auto- 
mobile industry has been presented to 
you, but we will say that the outlook 
from a trade and earning standpoint 
is not one to inspire enthusiasm except 
for a few big companies. Indications 
are for much keener competition and 
a severe shrinkage in profits. The 
smaller companies are likely to en- 
counter hard sledding. Hupp Motors 
is one of the soundest companies in its 
class, but in view of the uncertain out- 
look it is too much to expect that it will 
duplicate the very handsome showing 
of 1925, when $3.50 a share was earned 
on the 913,809 common shares outstand- 
ing. Thus far, the company has done 
very well, producing 13,117 cars in 
three months against 8,846 in the same 
period of last year, but it remains to 
be seen how it will fare in later months. 
On the basis of its showing to date 
and with due consideration given its 
visible prospects for the future the 
stock seems high enough. You will 
probably be afforded an opportunity to 
replace to good advantage at a later 


date. 


AMERICAN SHIP & COMMERCE 


What can you tell me about American Ship & 
Commerce? I bought _this stock, as I thought, 
for investment, but have never received a 
dividend. Do you think the outlook is for im- 
provement in the company’s affairs? I feel very 
much: discouraged.—K. G., New York City. 

We are sorry to say we can give 
little encouragement in regard to your 
so-called investment in American Ship 
& Commerce. Finances are in wretched 
shape, current liebilities exceeding cur- 
rent assets by a heavy figure. Further- 





1 Be brief. 





Are You Sure of Your Broker? 
We invite correspondence from readers desirous of ascertaining 
the status of brokers with whom they intend to do business. We 
make no charge for this service, as we recognize the importance 


of having our readers deal through reliable firms. 


Subscribers wishing to avail themselves of the privilege of the 
Inquiry Department should be guided by the following: 


2 Confine requests for an opinion to three securities. 
3 Write name and address plainly. 








more, it appears unable to develop a 
substantial and lasting earning power. 
The company earned $1.16 a share on 
the common in 1923, but deficits in the 
aggregate amount to about 2 millions 
were incurred in 1924 and 1925. In 
the first three months of this year, it 
lost over $340,000. The outlook for 
the future is cloudy. We believe it will 
require a much greater improvement in 
the shipping industry than appears in- 
dicated to render this stock even a fair 
speculation. Our advice is to dispose of 
your holdings. A transfer from this is- 
sue to Seagrave Corp. shares would as- 
sure greater safety and render your 
funds immediately productive. 


CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN 


Early in December you advised me to hold on 
to my Chicago & Northwestern shares which I had 
bought at 57. Of course I feel grateful but I 
am wondering if the advance has not brought this 
ais * to oF aaa where I should accept my profit? 
—M. C. E., 

As we anticipated, Chicago & North- 
western gave a very good account of 
itself in 1925. Earnings, equal to $6.34 
a share on the common, were the best 
since 1920 and represented a 50% in- 
crease over those of 1924, when $4.20 
was reported. This improvement was 
the result of the installation of new 
and aggressive management, together 
with improved conditions in the terri- 


Boston, Mass. 


tory served. It is significant that oper- 
ating ratio, while still relatively high, 
was reduced from 80.65% in 1924 to 
77.84% in the late year. The outlook 
is for further improvement along these 
lines. In view of these circumstances 
the stock, while hardly an outstanding 
opportunity, might be said to have good 
long range possibilities. 


J. I, CASE PLOW WORKS 


_ They say that patience is a virtue and will in 

time bring its own reward, but I find that as 
a stockholder in J. I. Case Plow Works 1 have 
had little recompense for my _  ferseverance. 
Somehow I felt that the company would eventually 
work out of its difficulties but the disquieting 
reports I have heard concerning its operations 
while other companies in the same line are “ 
well have made me feel rather doubtful. 
wonder if it would be worth while to hang om 
longer.—F. C., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“The reward of patience” is a beauti- 
ful theme and one enlarged upon by 
idealists but it often finds little place in 
the cold world of finance. Certainly a 
plenitude of patience will be required 
before the holding of stock in J. I. Case 
Plow Works bears fruit. After a sur- 
vey of its corporate history, one won- 
ders if it ever had adequate reason for 
existence. In its early stages it strug- 
gled without success to establish a sub- 
stantial earning power. In the after- 
war deflationary period its difficulties 

(Please turn to page 368) 
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and up for chassis, f. o. b. 
$ Buffalo, N.Y. Sizes: 2,3,4,5, 
7%tons. Six-cylinder Motor 
Bus prices upon application 


Terms if desired 
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Interurban freighters must 
withstand 24-hour service 


On the road by night, delivering and picking up by 
day, is the strenuous program for many motor trucks 
engaged in intercity haulage. 

Though the roads be covered with ice or blocked 
with snow the trucks must never falter in their 24- 
hour grind. 

In thisservice Pierce-Arrow trucks haveestablished 
brilliant records. For instance, the three-year Pierce- 
Arrow veteran in the fleet of the Manufacturers’ 
Motor Freight Service covered 72,000 miles in 24- 
hour service between New York and Philadelphia 
before needing any other attention than carbon clean- 
ing and ordinary adjustments. 

A few other concerns using Pierce Arrows for 
intercity haulage are: 

E. P. WINWARD & SON, Fall River, Mass. 

HOLMES EXPRESS, Fresno, Cal. 

ARROW CARRIER CORP., Paterson, N. J. 

BUCHMULLER MOTOR TRANSPORTATION LINES 

Secaucus, N. J. 
KULP TRANSPORTATION LINES, Buffalo, N. Y. 
FRANK SNYDER CARTING ., Buffalo, N. Y. 
LANG TRANSPORTATION , Los Angeles, Cal. 
ADVANCE TRUCK CO., Los Angeles, Cal. 
BAKERSFIELD & LOS ANGELES FAST FREIGHT 
LINES, Los Angeles, Cal. 

PITTSBURGH PROVISION & PACKING CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

PURDY & BLEECKER, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

PENNSYLVANIA TRANSPORTATION CO.. 
New York City 

INTERSTATE MOTOR FREIGHT SERVICE 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. 8S. MOTOR TRANSPORTATION CO., Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

EDWARD CONEN, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ATLANTIC MOTOR EXPRESS, Boston, Mass. 


Let the nearest Pierce-Arrow representative give you 
all the facts about Pierce-Arrow haulage economies 
in your line of business. 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


When in Buffalo, visit the Pierce-Arrow factory. Capable guides 
will show you how Pierce-Arrow trucks and busses are built 
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Slackening Tendencies Still Exist 


Business Is Fundamentally Sound But Production 
Is Falling Off and Profit Margins Are Narrower 





STEEL 











Production Holds Up Well 


little or no important develop- 
ments to the surface in the steel 
industry. Production continues to bear 
up remarkably well, but it is quite ap- 
parent that a curtailment in operations 
will be impending unless new orders, 
which have failed to keep pace with 
shipments, perk up considerably. Un- 
filled orders of the U. S. Steel Co. are 
expected to show a further reduction 
for May. But owing to the better tone 
and condition which prevailed at the 
close of the month, the decrease will 
undoubtedly be less than the previous 
decline of 511,000 tons. The Steel Cor- 
poration advanced the price of steel 
bars $2 a ton. This along with an in- 
creased demand for pipe from the vari- 
ous oil companies and the improvement 
in building steel has resulted in a firmer 
situation for the industry. 
Pig iron output for May fell off about 
2%%. The most optimistic support- 
ers of the iron trade cannot deny that 


(Please turn to page 376) 


Tie passing of May has brought 


COMMODITIES* 


(See Footnote for Grades and 
Unit of Measure) 
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Coal (5 
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*June 5. 

(1) Open hearth billets, $ per ton; (2) 
Basic Valley, $ per ton; (8) Electrolytic, 
c. per pound; (4) Pennsylvania, $ per bar- 
rel; (5) Pittsburgh, mine run, $ per ton; 
(6) Spot, New York, c. per pound; (7) 
No. 2 red, New York, $ per bushel; (8) 
No. 3 Yellow, Cuaicago, $ per bushel; 
Light, Chicago, c«. per pound; 


.; (12) First Latex crepe, 
c. per lb.; (13) Ohio, Delaine, unwashed, 
©. per lb.; (14) Medium Burleigh, Ken- 
tuoky, oc. per Ib.; (15) Raw Cubas, 96° 
Full, Duty, c. per lb.; (16) Refined, c. per 
Ib.; (17) Newsprint per carload roll, o. per 
Ib. fOhange from 1924 to 1925 crop. 








——— 
THE TREND IN MAJOR INDUSTRIES 


STEEL—New business has been placed in heavier volume 
during the past few weeks, encouraging most of the mills 
to maintain their previous rate of production. Pig iron 
and scrap have declined, and other semi-finished products 
were weak. 


PETROLEUM—Seasonal improvement in consumption of 
gasoline and lubricants is slowly cutting down on the 
stocks of these products although refinery operations are 
maintained at a high rate. Heavier output of crude in 
the Southwest fields is largely responsible for increases 
in daily average output. 


METALS—Zinc and lead are somewhat firmer than in previ- 
ous weeks but copper buying is light and the market for 
the red metal appears to be fairly well established under 
the 14 cent mark for the time being. Lack of foreign 
interest continues to stand in way of higher metal prices. 


SUGAR—The market is continuing to feel the effect of fairly 
heavy offerings of duty free sugar. The Cuban crop 
appears to be well held and market may soon feel the 
effect of restrictive measures. 

RUBBER—lIn spite of firmer prices in London, the local rub- 
ber market has been weaker bringing prices to the con- 
sumers in this country to a level where considerably 
heavier buying is expected to materialize. Inventories are 
not excessive and buying movement could easily bring 
about a rally. 

AUTOMOBILES—With further curtailment of output re- 
ported for May and retail sales with a few notable excep- 
tions far from satisfactory, keener competition is looked 
for during the Summer months with a fair probability of 
additional price cuts. 

TIRES—Although most of the larger manufacturers have cut 
down on their production schedules to avoid an excessive 
output, both replacement sales and original equipment 
contracts keep the industry going on a satisfactory basis. 

TEXTILES—tThe continued unfavorable weather is con- 
sidered by the industry to have been extended so long 
that much Spring and Summer business is irretrievably 
lost. Styled merchandise and novelties have become a 
drag on the whole industry. 

RETAIL TRADE—The volume of sales of two leading mail 
order houses continue to show declines in May business, 
having reached the lowest level since August, 1925. Com- 
pared with the same month of recent years, however, 4 
progressive increase is indicated. 

SUMMARY—Business continues to recede slowly and orderly 
to a lower productive level with the manufacture of goods 
held down as nearly as possible to actual consumption. 
Profit making opportunities are only fair but conditions 
are sound fundamentally. 
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from $10,000 capital... 


These two charts show 
graphically the reason why 
so few men are successful 
in investing their money. 
They show also how finan- 
cial success can be obtained 
—without specialized train- 
ing or any unusual techni- 
cal knowledge. They show 
how the entire facilities of a 
great organization are 
placed at your disposal, 
helping to build for you a 
larger outside income. 


BUSINESS 
CONDITIONS 


SECURITY 
TRENDS 
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Investments made on the decisions of a groupof economists; trained men with 

— of experience, complete research facilities, making investment their sole 

usiness. Or, ‘snap judgments’’, gossip, ticker talk, tips from a friend? Which 

is likely to be most successful? Read what follows . . . . Itshows why one man 
getsonly 4% or 5% and another 25%. 


Why.... $2600 a year income 


Half the average man’s time is needed to 
make money. Half his entire waking 
hours are taken by business. But to the 
equally important job of investing his 
money. . . . figures show that he devotes 
only 1/2o0th of his time. What wonder 
that many fall so farshort of succeeding in 
acquiring an independent outside income. 


This is one reason why an organiza- 
tion such as Brookmire’s, devoting its 
entire time to business and investment, 
has proved so amazingly helpful to 
thousands. For investing must be con- 
sidered a business. . . . where with most 
individuals it is simply a spare time 
job, with results ao better than this 
treatment justifies. 


What Brookmire’s can do for you 


In a general way, the Brookmire 
organization consists of three divisions; 
business trends, agricultural research 
and investment service. 

Everyone knows that stocks and bonds 
are affected by business and by agriculture. 
So, the knowledge our investment de- 
partment gains from our two research 
divisions enormously increases its scope 
and field of usefulness in 
advising what securities 
to buy and when. 

Through it your in- 
vestments thus obtain 
100% of the facilities of 
anorganization of train- 
ed economists, instead 
of the insufficient 
1/2oth of your time. 


BUSINESS 
AFFAIRS and 
INTERESTS 


.15 possible for all 


22 years experience . nation-wide 
research. . . . a corps of skilled invest- 
ment experts are ready to go to work for 
you; ready to give you specific advice— 
on your own investment problems— 
ready to aid you to increase your capital 
more rapidly and safely. 


How well Brookmire’s has been able 
to do this for other forward-looking 
people is shown conclusively by one 
short sentence, typical of many cases. 
“26% a year averaged for nine years— 
without any special investment training 
—simply through following Brook- 
mire’s advice.” 


Does such a record appeal to you? 
Have you been able to equal it? 


26% Income 


We have ready to send you a new 
folder ‘‘26% Income for Nine Years. . . . 
how it was done and how it can be dup- 
licated.”’. . . Also complimentary copies 
of our latest bulletins. . . . telling what 
to do in securities row. Just send the 
coupon. 


1 BROOKMIRE ECONOMIC SERVICE, INC. 
| 570-7th Avenue, New York, N. Y. (at 41st St.) ] 


Please send me free your ‘‘26% Income” I 
folder and copies of the latest investment 
bulletins, telling what action is best now. 
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INVESTIGATE 
J Tiefore ~Noat after! \_ 


You can prevent - 
sible future Roeocied tees 
by having your prospec- 
tive realty investments 
investigated, analyzed 
and passed upon by or 
through us. 


Our organization, com- 

sed of experts in every 

ranch of real estate, 
provides all facilities for 
the protection of realty 
investors and the promo- 
tion of maximum profits 
for them. 


If you are thinking of 
investing in real estate 
anywhere, it will be for 

our to receive the 
efit of our services— 
furnished absolutely free 
and without any obliga- 
tion on your part. 
REALTY 
CORPORATION 


Real Estate Board Building 


12 East 415 St.New York 
Phone, Vanderbilt 3720 








READING — FIRST PRIZE IN 
EASTERN CONSOLIDATIONS 


(Continued from page 331) 
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of other commodities, particularly man- 
ufactures and miscellaneous freight, 
gross revenues of $91,496,000 were only 
$592,000 below 1924. That this decline 
and the altered character of loadings 
and traffic conditions could be met with 
increased economy is the real feature 
of the report. 

Maintenance of equipment in 1925 
was reduced $1,416,000 to $20,382,000, 
while $767,000 more, or $12,056,000 
was expended on maintenance of way. 
Cost of conducting transportation—test 
of efficiency—was reduced by $1,878,000 
to $32,153,000. : 

Maintenance characteristically  re- 
ceived a larger appropriation than was 
consumed by cost of transportation. 
During 1925 more rail was laid than in 
1924, while the first of the year found 
equipment in better condition than 12 
months previously. Reading consist- 
ently keeps its rolling stock in better 
condition than perhaps any large road 
in the country. The proportion of bad 
order to total cars of around 2%, com- 
pares with the so-called “ideal” of 5% 
and obviously does not permit of any 
material improvement. A considerable 
surplus of equipment is regularly in- 
dicated from net credit in the matter 
of rentals. This credit was somewhat 
increased in 1925 due to the anthracite 
suspension and consequent release of 
cars. 

Interest and other fixed charges de- 
clined during the year by $100,000. In 
this connection the rather ideal appli- 
cation of total income may be noted, 
whereby about'‘a third each is devoted 
to fixed charges, to paying preferred 
and common dividends, and to reinvest- 
ment in the property. 

As may be noted, earnings available 
for the common in the last decade have 
aggregated exactly $87 a share of which 


Buy “Shares in America” 





$80 








(or multiples thereof) 


will purchase _ participating 
ownership in twenty-four sea- 
soned. and_ dividend-paying 
railroads, public utilities, in- 
dustrials and Standard Oils, 


including, 


New York Central 
Am. Telephone & Telegraph 

United States Steel 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 


Secured by deposit with Chat- 
ham Phenix National Bank 
and Trust Company, Trustee. 


Average yield over six- 
year period about 8% 


Send for Circular M.W.S.—19 





THROCKMORTON & CO. 


100 BROADWAY 


Telephone Rector 1060 
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Southern Dairies 


Inc. 


We have prepared 


FEDERAL REALTY SERVICE 
CORPORATION '! 
12 East 41st Street, New York 


$40 has been distributed to stockhold- 
ers and $47 returned to the business. 
On the whole, yearly earnings have 

: ie shown marked stability. The low point 
ane cee mages oe See of 1922, a year of depression, labor 

i dh kers for their trouble and anthracite strike, requires 
no apology with earnings of $4.42 a 
share, exclusive of the special dividend. 
In the same way the $14 earnings of 
1923 under forced coal movement, re- 
veal the company’s potentialities. 

In the last three years which have 
included one strike year, one normal 
year and a year of recovery from strike, 
and should, therefore, constitute a fair 
base, earnings have averaged $11.03 a 
share, or about $10, excluding Central 


Out of Town Service Railroad of New Jersey from the pic- 


We specialize in giving particular atten- ture. 
tion to Banks ana investors desiring a 

complete brokerage service. Correspond- 

ence invited. 


H. T. Carey & Co. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


66 Broadway, New York 
Established 1872 


a special circular re- 
lating to the activ- 
ities of this company. 











Copy on request 





CHARLES D. ROBBINS & CO. 


Conclusion Members New York Stock Exchange 


Obviously Reading common stock is 
worth at least $100 a share apart from 
the additional worth imparted to it by 
its valuable subsidiary investment. The 
stock is currently quoted at 87. 
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Ask forThis 


Free Boo 


HE BOOK tells you the history of our accom- 
| plishments in successfully putting into opera- 
| tion income-producing apartment buildings— 

how we have pioneered in Westchester, fore- 
seeing the time when a great demand would 
develop for our type of accommodation in the suburbs 
—how you, as an investor in our building operations, 
can become a part-owner jointly with us and share in 
the profits for the life of. the property—how your 
money is returned to you plus a 6% dividend—and 
finally, how your investment will have cost you 
nothing. 


FORTUNEINBUILDING: 


Guly funds 


invested 


C., in our income-producing 
apartment buildings 
can create an estate 
of substantial 
building ownerships 
with profits 
and your money 
fully returned to you 
plus 6% per annum. 





Mahlstedt-Steen 
Securities Corporation 
Underwriters—Builders—M anagers—Owners 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue New York 
Telephone, Marray Hill 7284 e 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me, without obligation, your new 
book, “Let Our Buildings Build Your Fortune.” 


MAHLSTEDT-STEEN SECURITIES CORPORATION 


Underwriters—Builders—M anagers—Owners 


52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York Telephone: Murray Hill 7284 
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OUTSTANDING EXAMPLES OF 
CURRENT BARGAINS IN 
PREFERRED STOCKS 


(Continued from page 341) 





is run by most capable automobile men. 
The prosperity of 1925 may never be 
attained again, but insofar as the $8 
preferred stock of this company is con- 
cerned there is every reason to believe 
that even in periods of depression, the 
earning power of this organization will 
be sufficient to amply cover annual 
dividend requirements. 

Capitalization consists of: $1,951,- 
000 of 1st Mortgage Bonds: 218,700 
shares (no par value), $8 Preferred; 
2,707,080 shares (no par value) Com- 
mon. 

Funded debt represents bonds of the 
old Maxwell Motor Corporation, as- 
sumed by the Chrysler Corporation, 
and is insignificant in comparison with 
its earning power. 

Annual dividend requirements on the 
preferred stock amount to $1,750,400. 
Total income for 1925 amounted to 
$29,291,560. After all expenses, in- 
terest, taxes, net income totaled $17,- 
126,135, or almost 10 times dividend 
requirements. 

The shipments to date this year and 
advance orders and prospects insure 
another year of great prosperity and 
a wide margin over dividend require- 
ments. 

If we allow for as much as a 30% 
decline in gross business and a 50% 
decline in net earnings, there would 
still be sufficient to show a balance of 
over $39 a share on the preferred 
stock. In 1924, which period covers 
operations of the old Maxwell Motor 
Corporation, whose popularity was fast 
waning, the net income was sufficient to 
cover present annual dividend charges 
2.4 times over. 

Balance sheets of December 31, 1925, 
showed cash and marketable securities 
on hand of approximately $18,000,000, 
or the equivalent of $70 a share on the 
preferred stock, after deducting the 
amount of bonds outstanding. Net cur- 
rent assets aggregated $28,000,000, or 
$115 a share on the preferred, after 
similar deductions. The stock is cumu- 
lative and redeemable at $115 a share 
and is traded in on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

It is the writer’s opinion that this 
issue is a good business man’s invest- 
ment. 
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REAL SILK 
HOSIERY 
7% Preferred 


The Real Silk 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
was founded in 1919, 
since which time the 
business has yrown to such an extent 
that the company now ranks as the 
largest producer of silk hosiery in the 
world. It also manufactures woolen 
hosiery. 

The position of this company is 
unique in that it sells its products 
direct to the consumers through a na- 





tional organization comprised of some 
8,000 representatives. This direct 
effort is augmented by systematic ad- 
vertising in leading national magazines 
and through its trade slogan, “From 
mill to millions.” This method of do- 
ing business direct and on a strictly 
cash basis, enables the company to sell 
its goods at highly attractive prices. 

In the period from June 30, 1922, to 
September 30, 1925, annual net income 
increased from $740,000 to $1,800,000, 
or over 143%. 

The company has no funded debt, 
capitalization consisting of $2,500,000 
7% preferred (par $100) and $2,000,- 
000 common ($10 par). Thus, this issue 
has first call on assets and earnings. 
The preferred issue was sold to the 
public in September, 1925, and was for 
the purpose of increasing manufactur- 
ing facilities and reimbursing the com- 
pany for expenditures made earlier in 
the year for the Fort Wayne plant. 

Earnings for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1922, cited above, were the 
smallest in the past five years and after 
full allowance for Federal taxes, were 
3.6 times preferred dividend require- 
ments. For the fiscal year ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1923, net earnings amounted 
to $907,295, which, after taxes, was 
4.7 times dividend requirements. In 
1924 the net earnings were 8 times 
dividend requirements and in 1925, 9.1 
times. The 1925 earnings amounted to 
64% of the amount of preferred stock 
outstanding. 

Balance sheet as of September 30, 
1925, showed net working capital of 
$2,700,000, (this does not include 
money received from preferred stock 
financing), or 108% of the entire pre- 
ferred issue. 

Dividends are cumulative and the 
issue is redeemable at $110 a share. 

Provisions have been made for an- 
nual sinking fund, beginning November 
1, 1926, of 2% of the largest amount 
of preferred stock outstanding at any 
time. 

No bonds, prior preferred or addi- 
tional preferred stock may be issued 
without the consent of two-thirds of 
the preferred stockholders. 

Dividends of $4 a share per annum 
are being paid on the common stock. 
Disbursements have been made on the 
junior stock regularly since January, 
1924. 

Despite the fact that this is a com- 
paratively new issue, the company is 
well entrenched in the industry and on 
all the figures for the past five years 
the preferred stock is entitled to a good 
investment rating. It is attractive as 
a good risk for business men. The stock 
is traded in on the New York Curb 
and in the Chicago market. 





AMERICAN The American 
BROWN Brown Boveri Elec- 
BOVERI tric Corporation was 


recently organized to 
take over the busi- 
ness of the N. Y. Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration and to handle the American 
requirements of the business of Brown 
Boveri & Co., Ltd., of Switzerland, one 
of the largest electrical companies in 


7% Preferred 
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the world. The Swiss company many. 
factures complete equipment for steam 
and water power generating Stations, 
transmissions of electric energy ani 
the inter-connection of systems. | 
designs and builds all systems for the 
electrification of railways and all types 
of electric locomotives. The company 
makes Diesel electric locomotives, 
rapid transit, traction and mine equip- 
ment and a general line of equipment 
for industrial electrical application, |} 
also makes a broad line of mechanical 
equipment for gas utilities and for the 
steel industry. 


In organizing the American con. 
pany, five companies doing a general 
electrical equipment business, were 
taken over. 


The American company has a work- 
ing agreement with the Swiss company 
that will enable it to have manufac. 
tured at any of the Swiss company’s 
various plants any equipment that it 
finds may be more economically made 
abroad, with certain priorities as to 
delivery. The new company also ac- 
quired all rights to American products, 
designs, construction, experience and 
knowledge now possessed or which here- 
after may be acquired by the Swiss 
company and its subsidiaries. 


Capitalization of the new company 
consists of: $5,528,800 of 1st Mort- 
gage 5% Bonds (assumed liability 
from N. Y. Shipbuilding) ; $3,000,000 
7% Preferred (par $100); 392,556 
shares of participating stock (no par); 
300,000 shares of founders’ stock (no 
par). 

The first consolidated annual report 
for the year ended December 31, 1925, 
showed net profit from operations, 
after depreciation, interest and taxes, 
of $1,223,000 and other income of 
$485,721, making total earnings avail- 
able for preferred dividends $1,708,700, 
or over eight times dividend require- 
ments. 

Balance sheet as of December 31, 
1925, showed a very strong’ financial 
position. Net working capital amounted 
to approximately $11,900,000, of which 
41% was in cash and Government 
securities. 

Indications thus far this year point 
to higher earnings than in 1925. The 
report for the first quarter of this 
year showed net profit of $436,326 after 
all charges, or sufficient to cover the 
entire year’s preferred dividend more 
than twice over. 

The directors of the Corporation re- 
cently placed the participating stock 
on a $2 annual dividend basis. 

Although this is a new issue, it may 
justifiably be considered a strong one. 
It is engaged in a business where the 
future possibilities and potentialities 
are almost unlimited and the prefer™ 
stock, already apparently well secured, 
gives promise of becoming a high grade 
investment issue. 

It is entitled to a good rating now and 
may be considered a very attractiv? 
business men’s investment. Dividends 
are cumulative and the stock is redeem- 
able at $110 a share. The stock 
traded in on the New York Stock Er- 
change. 
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ne of 
avail- Of direct and definite influence on the success of Firestone dealers 
8,700, are the company’s resources and facilities which keep Firestone 
quire- A 
tires better. 

tee The Firestone buying organization in the primary markets insures 
yunted the most uniform quality and highest grade raw materials. Ex- 
which tensive laboratories are maintained with a large staff of research 
me engineers. These specialists design the best tire construction, as well 
point as machinery to produce tires of greatest strength and durability. 
~The (The Balloon Tire is a development of Firestone engineers). 
f this . : — idl 
; after Through the progressiveness of the Firestone organization with its 
or ra 14,000 stockholder employees, Firestone Dealers are assured of the 
™ utmost in tire values—Most Miles per Dollar. This is, of course, a 
~~ major factor in building up public good will for Firestone—attracting 
stock an ever increasing percentage of the most desirable trade, which, once 
or gained is never lost. 
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IS THE INSTALLMENT PLAN AN ARTIFICIAL 
STIMULUS TO INDUSTRY? 


(Continued from page 318) 








automobile business—are unanimous in their approval. On 
the other hand, manufacturers of woolens, cotton goods, 
shoes, and retail merchants who deal in such lines, which 
can hardly be the basis of intensive installment selling, 
are opposed to the system. 

The most substantial argument I have seen from the 
time payment proponents is offered by A. R. Erskine, presi- 
dent of the Studebaker corporation, quoted in the report 
of the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company. He says that 
only 25% of automobile buyers pay cash, and that possibly 
10% more could and would do so. The remaining 65% 
would do without automobiles, and only 35% of the present 
day output would be produced. This would throw 1.5 
million men out of work, causing social distress in the 
industrial region north of the Ohio river, which, since the 
advent of the automobile, has been one of the most pros- 


perous sections of the country. “What,” he queries, “would © 


happen to the manufacturers of clothing, hardware and 
shoes if this great region were put on the rocks? How 
could railroads, banks, mines, and other industries of the 
country prosper under such a condition of paralysis at the 
chief industrial center of the country? What is true of 
automobiles, is true in smaller measure, of the piano, radio, 
furniture and other industries. With the withdrawal of 
installment credit mass consumption would shrink tre- 
mendously and business would face a débacle.” He believes 
that the extension of banking credit facilities to the con- 
sumers is one of the greatest forward steps that financiers 
have devised in modern times, completing the economic tri- 
angle so that consumers, as well as producers and dis- 
tributors, enjoy the privilege. 


An Adverse View 


George F. Johnson, president of the Endicott-Johnson 
Corporation, shoe manufacturers, takes a decidedly oppo- 
site view. He thinks that “urging the poor into debt, or 
‘installment plan’ buying, is the vilest system yet devised 
to create trouble, discontent and unhappiness among the 
poor; there is no ‘installment plan’ buying in groceries, 
meats and foodstuffs or in necessary clothing to keep one 
from suffering.” This plan, he feels, places a mortgage 
on the people’s health, their jobs and their earning power, 
and “is just about a thousand times worse than the old 
liquor habit—creating more unhappiness and discontent.” 

Who is right? 

All knowledge is empirical. We first experience, then 
we organize these experiences and at last we reach our 
conclusions. If enough sets of experiences are noted and 
enough deductions made, and they all point the same way, 
we say we have established a law. We have not had suffi- 
cient experience nor enough results in the installment busi- 
ness to lead us to a definite conclusion. The best we have 
so far, are cpinions—and these usually biased. 

Some regard installment selling as a question of credit, 
others declare it is only a sales inducement. That it has 
been worked to the fullest extent by zealous sales managers 
cannot be denied. That it has caused over-selling there is 
no room to doubt. This has led to some over-production 
and over-production means a reaction owing to curtailment 
of manufacturing. Business recession, which many believe 
is foreshadowed by the recent stock slump, is already being 
charged to excessive, stimulation of sales made through the 
easy payment lure. 

The general estimate of the value of goods sold on the 
installment plan in 1925 is 5 billions. In the absence of 
official figures this sum has been accepted as approximately 
correct by both advocates and opponents of the system. 
There is a hazy compilation which places 60 billions as the 
annual income of the nation as a whole, and accepting 
these figures, it means that one-twelfth of that income al- 


ready has been mortgaged. In other words, as economists 
put it, “Business has invaded the future purchasing power 
of the country to the extent of 5 billions,” which sum has 
to be definitely and irrevocably set aside “when, as and if” 
earned. Five billion last year may run up to six billion 
this year if the high-powered sales managers can secure 
enough sure fire salesmen to show customers how easy it 
is to “have while you pay.” 


Source of Danger in High-Pressure 


Expanding credit on a rising market is entirely different 
from doing the same thing on a declining market. If the 
swing for the next few years should be definitely downward 
this may soon be demonstrated. Over-expansion of credit— 
which is one of the accompaniments of the too-easy pay- 
ment plan—means. over-extension of plants and over-pro- 
duction of goods. We know what happens when dealers 
find too much stock on their shelves and so manufacturers 
have learned to avoid this danger. But they seem to have 
overlooked the fact that gorging the ultimate consumer 
is just as bad. When the householder is overstocked, re- 
duced production and curtailment of employment is inevi- 
table, with a consequent drop in mass income and, of course, 
an increasing inability to pay debts already contracted. 
Herein lies the real danger of installment selling. 

“Breaking down sales resistance” has become an obses- 
sion with every sales department. Psychology has been 
used to the nth degree until the very word itself has be- 
come a joke with many. The easy payment plan, developed 
intensely, has, however, proved the best idea yet devised for 
smashing “sales resistance.” Absolutely unregulated, hav- 
ing no centralized control of any sort, it has grown up a 
vast, unscientific, chaotic organism, whose power for good 
has been recognized but whose evil potentialities are still 
unmeasured. 

No one knows to what extent people are cutting down 
on essentials to purchase non-essentials offered to them 
under the easy payment plan, but in the proportion that 
it is done, in that ratio does installment selling fail to repre- 
sent an increase in net sales for the country. To just that 
extent it means only a lessening of the buying power in 
one direction to increase it in another. It may stimulate 
one industry while causing stagnation in another. It has 
been apparent, in the past few years of unprecedented 
general prosperity, that some lines have not fared well. 
Textiles, notably, have been languishing. Produce, also, 
has been lagging. Such lines as these, from their very 
nature, cannot utilize the partial payment plan and seem 
to be suffering in consequence. 


. 


Conclusion 


Superficially one might be led to say that the system is 
good for some industries and not for others. But econo- 
mists know that what affects one industry adversely, sooner 
or later must have some bearing on every other industry. 
Just how good a system may be which inflates one business 
while deflating another, may depend largely upon the rela- 
tive importance, in the human economy, of the two indus- 
tries. In the final reckoning the one that is the most 
essential will survive. But before the adjustment is made, 
much misery and suffering may be entailed. 

There is no one wise enough yet to assign to its exact 
position in the economic scheme, the partial payment sys- 
tem. Through a long period of years we may reach the 
solution. Probably there is coming a time when the entire 
plan of deferred payment selling will be so centralized 
that a proper check may be had, and the evils reduced and 
only the better features allowed to remain. 

To me it seems that predictions of indescribable disaster 
to follow inevitably upon the continuance of the plan, finally 
manifested in discontent, suffering and eventually com- 
munism, predictions which actually have been made by 
some, are just as wide of the truth as the most fulsome 
praise bestowed by those who, thus far, have been the 
greatest beneficiaries of time payments. Readjustments 
there probably will have to be, and I feel sure that this will 
be organized by the banks as the fountain head of credit. 
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pas Gathering Rubber Latex 


re- The United States Rubber Com- 

V1- pany owns and operates the 
largest producing rubber plan- 
se, tation in the world. The com- 
ed. pany’s properties in Sumatra 
and Malaya comprise 136,000 
acres with over 7,000,000 trees 
and give employment to 20,000 
people. 


ped A group of factory buildings on the United States Rubber Company’s 
for plantation at Kisaran, Sumatra, including four Sprayed Rubber Produc- 
ing Units. More of these plants for producing Sprayed Rubber are being 
av~ built throughout the Far East by the United States Rubber Company, 
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rn Q—What is Sprayed Rubber? Q—Is it used in building United 
we A—It is an entirely new form of crude States Tires? 
rubber produced from rubber latex ae ee ste lin 
ved without the use of smoke or chem- A—Yes, Millions of pounds of — 
hie : : used in 1925, and more and more 
all. icals. It bids fair to supplant the i Sed tag ai nis: Shean. on ‘ 
Ider types of rubber to a very large sen? easyaetoee Shot» gn tl 
-, pe ga sibs inate plants for producing it are com- 
TY ; pleted by the United States Rubber 
Pm Q—Who produces it. Company in the Far East. 
A—The United States Rubber Com- 
pany. Q—Does the United States Rub- 
Q— Where? ber Company make Sprayed 
A—At its rubber plantations in Suma- Rubber only from rubber latex 
is tra and on the Malay Peninsula, by from its own plantations? 
> means of a special patented process i 
discovered by its technical staff and A--No. The Company considers that 
er by means of special patented appa- Sprayed Rubber is markedly super- 
ry. ratus also designed by United States ior to rubber derived from latex by 
28S Rubber Company technicians. the old methods. Therefore it is 
la- ; . locating factory units for producing 
1s Q@—What are its advantages? Sprayed Rubber in various rubber 
A—Being produced without the use of producing areas in the Far East, 
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‘ higher tensile strength. trees. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE AVERAGE BUSINESS—AND 
THE REMEDY 
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off periodically, with periodical refilling, has given way to 
the flow principle. Improved transportation has played a 
vital part in this realignment of selling procedures. 

Seattle merchants have conducted with great success a 
co-operative buying and selling program whereby goods are 
received regularly from New York by fast express and 
turned over immediately, to be followed by another similar 
effort. The key is the New York to Seattle transportation 
service, without which the merchants’ plans could not have 
been worked out. 

Carload lots have been replaced by case lots. The re- 
tailer buys by the gallon or the pound instead of the barrel 
er the hundredweight. The fundamental principle of five- 
and ten-cent store merchandising is this principle of un- 
impeded flow: Keep merchandise moving, remove all ob- 
stacles which will obstruct the stream. Mass producing and 
mass distributing are founded on this principle which is in 
many ways revolutionary, and in a great number of cases 
still unaccepted. The business which is not able to adjust 
itself or will not adjust itself because its management in- 
sists on hoping for the restoration of former conditions, 
will continue to struggle with narrowing profits and im- 
paired surpluses. 

It is quite common to meet manufacturers who recount 
as the reason why they are not doing business at a profit 
that the general conditions in industry are wholly re- 
sponsible. While these manufacturers sit in hopes of the 
wind changing to catch their sails, other manufacturers 
adjust their sails to catch the wind, and move accordingly. 

Analyze the business of the former type and it frequently 
develops that controllable factors within the business itself 
are responsible for the unsatisfactory position. A foundry 
was analyzed recently, on the payroll of which were over 
50 well-meaning employees around 60 years old. They were 
to a high degree unproductive and should have been pen- 
sioned or shifted to positions where their dead weight 
would not constitute a drag. Many other similar facts 
proved that the sum of these factors constituted the crux 
of the problems. Nothing was being done about them, for 
it was believed that general conditions were responsible, 
and that as soon as the business cycle—that popular good 
and bad fairy—swung up, it would distribute gifts like a 
species of industrial Santa Claus. 

We have seen in individual enterprises some of the new 
economic principles work out. They are a theory, there- 
fore, based on facts. The broadening of markets through 
reductions in selling price and the maintenance of high in- 
dividual purchasing power has proven sound in practice. 
Quantity production, an essentially American principle, 
thrives only on quantity distribution. If equipment and 
plant are geared to a thousand units a day, the thousand 
units must be turned out regularly if the price per unit 
is to be right. The thousand units must be sold. Their 
sale depends on their price, and their selling price depends 
on the cost-to-make—and so the new chain of business 
practice has been forged. 

Inevitably the necessity of economy has come into the 
foreground—economy in production, economy in distribu- 
tion. One of the outstanding leaders in the field of mass 
production has reversed the order in which economies are 
usually viewed by setting a selling price and then forcing 
the necessary readjustments in production. “This unit on 
and after a certain date will sell for $500. Factory, turn 
the unit out so that it can be sold at that price at a profit.” 
Which is in str‘king contrast to the opposite principle, 
whereby manufacturing costs are figured first, overhead 
added, so much profit superimposed and the selling price 
finally tacked on. The result is that more and more enter- 
prises conducted on such a basis are finding that their 
selling price is indigestible and that their market slips to 
the other fellow who has figured selling price for its maxi- 
mum penetrability. 


With him, waste elimination and cost-cutting are not 
temporary means of meeting temporary conditions, but con- 
stitute the keystone of the industrial structure. It is sur- 
prising to find how many factories adopt cost-cutting much 
in the spirit of the man who stops smoking for two weeks. 
“just to prove I have will power.” An order goes through 
the organization to cut corners. For a few weéks everybody 
uses up the old letterheads and saves paper clips, feeling 
that after a slight exercise of cost-reducing will power, 
things will go back to normal and requisitions will get by 
without challenge. Waste is relative. Many waste-elimina- 
tion programs cost more to keep going than the value of 
the salvage. Others concentrate on the obvious and over- 
look the essential. If a carpenter climbs down a scaffold 
every five minutes to pick up a nail, he is not exercising 
intelligent economy; he’s plain foolish. 

The waste problem is not solved by penny-wise pound- 

foolish economy. Fundamentally, the problem is one of 
economizing human energy, the most valuable factor in a 
business. The wasteful-use of a tangible value may seem 
important; the waste of the intangible values is actually 
far more vital. Take the element of time. In a real sense, 
in industry especially, waste of time is waste of everything. 
A half day’s loss of time means non-productivity of ma- 
chine,--power, supervision, overhead. The conservation of 
human values is basic, and management’s biggest problem 
is the classification of such values and their fuller economi- 
cal utilization. 
* For under-functioning and maladjustments of individual 
man power units is not a production problem alone. It 
affects market position. It vitally bears upon profit. A 
human being, not a machine, is the final analysis, sets the 
quality; works for the consumer, from every aspect, in as 
real a sense as he works for himself and for his employer. 
Dollars paid for human energy are tangible dollars. They 
are geared closely with sales dollars, with advertising dol- 
lars, with machinery dollars, with overhead dollars, with 
profit dollars. At a wage of $4 per day, an industrial 
establishment employing 500 workers puts into payroll or 
wage dollars $2,000 every working day, or approximately 
$600,000 per year. 

A basic program of building-up the return value of these 
dollars is the key to many an organization’s knottiest prob- 
lems. Such building-up is of broader significance than the 
elimination of occasional waste, for it means a more com- 
plete coordination of man power, management power, and 
the stabilizing of productive capacity to such a degree that 
a larger and larger number of enterprises can use their 
full capacity and find markets available. 


_ 
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In the Next Issuc 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF EVERY LISTED 
PREFERRED STOCK WITH ACCUMU- 
LATED DIVIDENDS 





Quite a number of these issues present extremely attractive 
opportunities. We list each preferred stock, regardless of im- 
portance, with comment as to prospects for paying back de 
ferred dividends and the reasonable price at which they would 
be entitled to sell. 


IS THE FRENCH FRANC HEADED FOR ZERO? 


Are the French preparing for a policy of absolute repudiation 
of the franc? Is it headed the same way as the old German 
mark? What effect on French securities? An article of intense 
interest to tens of thousands of investors holding these 8& 
curities. 


WHAT WILL STOCKS DO THIS SUMMER? 


Is the market heading for a drastic reversal of form? Will 
stocks be sluggish this summer or will they be buoyant? 
it be a two-sided market? In that case, which stocks have the 
better chance of advancing? Which are likely to be weak re 
gardless of the general trend? 
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“Bonds 


Securities bought for 
cash or carried on con- 
servative margin. 


Your inquiries pertain- 
ing to investments 
promptly answered. 


Send for copy of our 
current Investment List. 


Curb Securities Bought or Sold fer Cash 


john Muir & (>. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Associate Members 
New York Curb Market 


61 Broadway New York 





$15,000,000 


Prudence Co., Inc. 
Guaranteed Collateral 
Trust 5% Bonds 


Due May 1, 1961 


Directly secured through deposit 
with the Trustee of first mortgages 
and other high grade securities. 

Unconditionally guaranteed by 
Realty Associates. The Preferred 
and Common stocks of Realty Asso- 
ciates have a present market value in 
excess of $25,000,000. 

Total assets of Realty Associates 
and The Prudence Company, Inc., 
applicable to these bonds in excess 
of $36,890,000. 

We recommend the bonds as a 
well secured investment. Circular 
upon request. 


GOODBODY & CO 


Members New York and Philadelphia 
Stock Exchanges and New Yor 
Curb Market 


115 Broadway 350 Madison Ave. 
NEW YORK 


BRANCH OFFICE 
1605 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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73 





Am. 7 
4 “200 

m, a By 5% ae 76% 
Am, Ship & Commerce A a nae ro 47 He 
144%, 
115% 

cu 
site As 113% 

% 1. 

Do. Pfd. — a 
Am. Sumatra Tobacco mt “a atby, 15 120% 

Am, Tel. & Ta 101 134% 145 


11% 
144% 
117% 

46% 
115 


82% 
105 

16% 
150% 
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Price Range of Active Stocks 


Am, Tobaaco 
Do. Com. B 


INDUSTRIALS—Continued 


Pre-War 
Period 


War 
Period 


Post-War 
Period 


SS OE 


1909-1913 
High Low 


*530 *200 


Am, Water Works & Elec.... 


Anaconda 

Associated Dry Goods. 
Do, Ist Pfd. 

Do, 2nd Pfd. 
Associated Oil 

Atl Gulf & W. 

Do. Pfd. 

Atlantic Refining 
Austin Nichols 

Do, Pfd 


Do, Pfd 

Bethlehem 

Do. 7% Pfd. 

Do. 8% Pfd. 

Brooklyn Edison Electric 
Brooklyn Union Gas 
Burns Brothers 

Do. B 


California Packing 
California Petroleum 
Central Leather 

Do. Pfd. 
Cerro de Pasco Copper 
Chandler Motor 


Coloradc Fuel & Iron 
Columbia Gas & Elec 
Congoleum-Nairn 
Consolidated Cigar 
Consolidated Gas 
Continental Can 

Corn Products Refining 
Do. Pfd. .. 
Crucible Steel 

Cuba Cane Sugar .... 
Do. Pfd 


Cuban-American Sugar 
Cuyamel Fruit 

Davison Chemical 
Dupont de Nemours 
Eastman Kodak 

Electric Storage Battery 
Endicott-Johnson 


Fisher Body 
Fisk Rubber 
Do. Ist Pfd. 
Fleischmann Co. 
Foundation Co. 


General Cigar 
General Electric 
General Motors . 
ae'e Pfd. 
eneral Petroleum 
Goodrich 
Do, P 


ian Steal 
Nspiration Copper 
Inter, Business Mach 
Inter, Combustion Eng. 
Tater, Harvester 
‘nter, 

Do, 

=e. Nickel ... 
ater, Paper 
Relly-Sprinefield Tire 
Do, 8% Pra 
Kennecott Copp: 


Lima Locomotive 
Loew's, Inc, 
Loft, Ine, 
Lorillard ( 

Meck Trucks 


agma 
Mallinson & Co, 
Maracaibo 0; 
Marland Oi} 


JUNE 19, 1926 

















4054 
107% 
54% 


60% 
¥, 


51% 
111 


50% 
53-28% 
*165% *114% 
a “am 
61 
6% 
33 


*No Sales 
*64Y, #42 


42% 15% 
188% 129% 
#513, #25 
15% 
13% 


861% 
109%, 
18% 26 
8814 251% 
25% 8% 


215% 13% 


‘9 2% 
275% 


#215% 


1914-1918 
High Low High 
*256 *123 *314% 
3 - ae 
*144 
169% 
111% 
I1% 


60% 12 
102 12% 
105% 24% 

28 


75 

491, 
*7834 
147% 

74% 


15414 

114 

155% 

186 

110% 

131 

138% 

161%, 
12% 
30 

8 

25% 


66% 

54% 1414 

*112% 

#3714 
7 


58% 
12% 
24% 
17% 
*38 * 


*150% 
*127 
50% 
113%, 
109% 
18% 
10014 
*273 


“605 605 
“78 #4914 


43 
101% 
39% 
187% 
2 
80% 
116% 
120 
50% 
137 
86 
11% 
14%, 
525% 
121 


1919-1925 


Low 
8244 


1926 


High 
121% 
12012 
74 
42% 
89% 
51 
54% 
102% 
108 
591, 


683, 
56% 


Last Div’d 
Sale $ Per 
Low 6/9/26 Share 
111% 115% 8 
110% 114% 8 
1,20 


% 
3 


> po cnto rm OM: raze: 2 2: 











Investment Suggestions 





We Recommend 


Appalachian Electric Power 
First & Ref. 5s, due 1956 
At market, to yield 5.20% 


Associated Electric 
Convertible 514s, due 1946 
At market to yield 5.90% 


Texarkana & Fort Smith Ry. 


First Mortgage, 514s, due 1950 
At market, to yield 5.25% 


Circulars upon request. 


McDox NELL & (CO 


120 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 
Members New York Stock Exchange 





San Francisco 


ania 





























When Careful Analysis 
Shows Where Safety Or 
Income Can Be Increased— 


Changing economic con- 
ditions make desirable 
an occasional careful 
checking over of securi- 
ties owned. Have you 
at present a large or 
small percentage of your 
funds in . 
Automobile 
Specialty 
Oil 
Railroad 


stocks? A letter to our sta- 
tistical department, giving 
the names of such securities 
in which you are interested 
—whether stocks or bonds 
—will secure an analysis, 
without obligation to you. 


SUTRO & KIMBLEY 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


66 Broadway 
New York 























In the 
Market Letter 
this Week 


A Summary of 
Allis-Chalmers 
Montgomery Ward 
and 
The Importance of 
Big Business 


SENT ON REQUEST 
ASK FOR S-4 


FULL AND ODD LOTS 
bought ard sold for cash, or 


carried on conservative margin. 


McClave & Co. 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
67 Exchange Place 
New York 
Telephone, Hanover 3542 


UPTOWN OFFICE 


Hotel Ansonia, 73rd St. & B’way 
Telephone, Endicott 1615 

















ODD LOTS 


enable you to employ 
your surplus funds as 
they accumulate—a sensi- 
ble and profitable plan, 
recommended by financial 
authorities. 


We have a special depart- 
ment for Odd Lot orders 
of any listed securities. 


Let us send you our 
free booklet. 
“A Suggestion to Investors” 


Ask for Booklet MG 


GisHOLM & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway Hanover 
New York 2500 


Philadelphia Office: Widener Bldg. 











New York Stock Exchange 
Price Range of Active Stocks 


INDUSTRIALS—Continued 


Pre-War War Post-War 
Period Period Period 
A nn eer a Last 
1909-1913 1914-1918 1919-1925 poo Sale 
High Low High Low High Low i Low 6/9/26 
May Department Stores *65 *974%, *35 *174% *60 106% 112% 
Mexican Seaboard Oil .........  . * am os 34% 5% 
Montgomery Ward ~ os - ss 82% 128 
National Biscuit *96%, *139 *19% *270 36% 
National Dairy Prod ee ie ee 6 30% 80 66%, 
National Enam. & Stamp...... 5414 9 181, 404% 22% {22% 
National Lead .............. Se 74% 44 6844 138 148% 
136 55% 26% 44% 36% 
ae sta 45% 55% 
27 9% m4 15% 321, 
*81 *38% 17% 42 

Do. Pfd. = pe 31% 49 
Pacific Oil ...... es vi o> as 27% 1 
Packard Motor Car e vei és — 9% 438% 31% 
Pan.-Am,. Pet. & Trans e* ”" 10% 35 38% 561% 

Do. Class B - 5% ee ‘6 34% 56% 
Philadelphia Co. 48% 21% 26%, 59% 
Phila. & Reading C. & I we . os 84% 

Phillips Petroleum ‘ pe ie i 16 
Pierce-Arrow : 5% 65 25 6% 
Do. Pfd. on s 109 88 13% 
Pittsburgh Coal 58% 387% 87% 
Postum Cereal ........... ésnas se - = *47 
Pressed Steel Car 88% 17% 
Do. Pfd. 109% 
Pub, Serv. N. J a. = 
Pullman Company 177 
Punta Alegre Sugar +e =F 61 
Pure Oil oe ; 143% 
Radio Corp. of Am sé bs 
Ray Consol, Copper 27% 1% 37 
Replogle Steel én “e ie 
Republic Iron & Steel 494% 15% 96 
Do. Pfd, 111% 64% 
Royal Dutch N, Y oe oe aw 
Savege Arms 7 os ba 
Schulte Retail Stores se oe 
Sears, Roebuck & Co 124%, 101 
Shell Trans. & Trading — oe 
Shell Union Oil ; 
Simmons Company 
Simms Petroleum ee es oe 
Sinclair Consol. i ae 67% 
Skelly Oil + me 
Sloss-Sh. Steel & Iron 93% 


Standard Oil N. J. *800 
Do. Pfd. as 
Stewart-Wainer Speed ne -- *100% 

Stromberg Carburetor 
a Company 
0. 

Tennessee Cop, & Chem 
Texas Co, 
Texas Gulf Sulphur ... 
Tex. & Pac. Coal & Oil. 
Tide Water Oil 
Timken Roller Bearing 
Tobacco Products 

De. Class A 
Transcontinental Oil 
Union Oil of Calif 
United Cigar Stores 
United Drug 

OE. rrr i os 
United Fruit 12614 
United Ry. Investment........ 49 16 


a 


Do. Pfd. 
U. S, Cast I, Pipe & F 
Do. d, 
U. 8. Indus. Alcohol 
U. 8. Realty & Imp 
U. Rubber 
Ist Pfd. 
Smelt., Ref. & Min 
Steel 


Vanadium Corp. 
Western Union 
Westinghouse Air Brake 
Westinghouse E. & M 
White Eagle Oil 
White Motors 
Willys-Overland 
Do. Pfd. 
Wilson & Co. oa - 
Woolworth (F. W.) Co *761, 
Worthingto: es 
Do. Pfd. A o* 
Do. Pfd. B ° 8 ° 65 : 
Youngstown Sh. & Tube Ss aa 69 1514 


We BO 1m GD Oo co EH -3 -1 co | 


. ee aes 


* Qld stock. Bid price given. {| Offering price where no sales made, + Not including extres 
§ Payable in stock. a Paid this year. 


When doing business with our advertisers, kindly mention THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
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, extras: 


REET 


Fenner & Beane 


60 Beaver St. — New York 
Fenner & Beane Bldg.—New Orleans 


Members 


N. Y. Stock Exchange 

N. Y. Cotton Exchange 

N. Y. Coffee & Sugar Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 

Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 





N. Y. Produce Exchange 
New Orleans Board of Trade 
Rubber Exchange of N. Y. 


Associate Members 


Liverpool Cotton Ass’n 
N. Y. Curb Market Ass’n 


COTTON 

GRAIN COFFEE 

SUGAR RUBBER 
PROVISIONS 


STOCKS 


Bought and sold for cash or 
carried on conservative margin 


Private wires to New Orleans, Chicago 
and principal points throughout South 











Douglas Fairbanks 
Mary Pickford 
Rudolph Valentino 
Norma Talmadge 
John Barrymore 
Gloria Swanson 


Buster Keaton 
Charles Chaplin 


are featured in “United 
Artists” productions, many 
of which will be exhibited 
first in the theatres of 


United Artists 
Theatre Circuit, Inc. 


_ 


whose 7% Convertible Pre- 
ferred Stock we are offer- 
ing at $100 a share. 


Circular on request 


- EASTMAN, 
DILLON & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members Philadelphia Stock Exchange 


120 Broadway, New York 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh 








Chicago 
Washington 


— Reading 
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Securities and Commodities Ana- 
lyzed, Rated and Mentioned 


in This Issue 


Bonds 


Chicago & Western Indiana ist Ref. A 
54s 1962 328 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y. Deb. 54s 1945 328 
Duquesne Light 1st & Coll. A 6s 1949.. 328 

Kansas City Southern Ref. & Imp. 5s 
1950 ‘ 328 

. P. & S. S. Marie 1st cons. 
5s 1938 3 


5s 1961 
N. Y. Chicago & St. Louis Ref. A 1974.. 328 
Northern Pacific Ref. & Imp. B 6s 2047 328 
Southern Railway Dev. & Gen. 6s 1956.. 328 
U. S. Rubber ist & Ref. 5s 1947 3 


Public Utilities 


Manhattan Railway 
Puget Sound Power & Light 
Western Union Tel. & Tel. 


Mining 


Mining Stock Ratings 
Granby Consolidated 


Commodities 


Railroads 


Chicago & North Western ............. 352 
Missouri Pacific 

Pere Marquette 

Reading 


Petroleum 


Se a i 323 
Mid-Continent Petroleum 


Industrials 


American Steel Foundries 

Aluminum: Co. of America 

American Ship & Commerce 

American Brown Boveri 

Bethlehem Steel 

Bush Terminal 

Burns Bros. 

J. I. Case Plow Works 

Chrysler Corporation 

Chicago Yellow Cab Co. 

Consolidated Cigar 

Congoleum-Nairn 

Cuban-American Sugar 

E. I. Dupont 

First National Pictures 

Forhan Co. 

seneral American Tank 

ge rs 
Hupp Motors 

International Paper 

Inland Steel 

Gulf States Steel 

Jewel Tea 

Lima Locomotive 

Loose-Wiles Biscuit 

Lorrilard, P 

R. H. Macy 

Montgomery- Ward 

National Supply 5 
oe ee ieee RR 368 
Pierce-Arrow 

Punta Alegre Sugar 

Radio Corporation of Americ é 
Republic Iron & Steel. ................. 342 
Remington Typewriter 

Real Silk Hosiery 

Reo Motors 

Shubert Theatre 

Universal Pictures 

Union Tank Car 

Union Bag & Paper 

Valo & TOWNS ocvcsccccccsrvererses Tu. 


NEW YORK 
17 Wall St. 
45 E. 42d St. 


KiDDER, PEABODY & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1836 


BOSTON 


PROVIDENCE 
10 Weybusset St. 


Government Bonds 
Investment Securities 
_ Foreign Exchange 

Letters of Credit 


Investment Circular 
on request 


Correspondent of 


BARING BROTHERS & C0., LTD. 


LONDON 




















A Special Letter 


MARLAND OIL 


will be forwarded 


upon request 


Ask for M W-1 


Cuas. M. Scuott, Jr. 
& Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


5O BROAD STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 











115 Devonshire St. 
216 Berkeley St. 








EL ae: 


ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES 
(Continued from page 352) 


A WESTERN BANKER WRITES: 
"We have been so well pleased with the 


service which you have rendered us that 

en 
we want to take this opportunity of 

became too complex to be solved, pre- 


thanking you for the satisfactory manner cipitating a receivership. A reorgan- 

ization has been effected but, while the 
in which you have handled the business company at last shows an excess of 
current assets over current liabilities, 
satisfactory earnings appear as remote 
as ever, this, notwithstanding the fact 
that most companies in this line are 


é doing fairly well. Taken all in all the 
atis e Even the liberal rate of 8%, which outlook for this company seems un- 
our investors receive, wouldn’t satisfy certain, and consequently the stock ap. 

them if the service in general was not pears in the light of an unattractive 


2 ; paca gamble. We see no advantage to be 
right. .. But read further what this Western bank president writes: gained by holding. 


we have entrusted in your care." 


“We think highly of your real estate mortgage bonds and the 

substantial safety of such investment is proved by the unfailing REO MOTORS 
promptness in the payment of interest and principal when due.” 

I have held Reo Motors for upwards of six 

Safety Uppermost spree @. Was bale taowe I baveiced & setcthoter 

Safety and complete satisfaction are __ telling of their experience and ex- ie Gaon cour teas ao abe 

uppermost in this banker’s mind. ese their opinion of the 8% Since IT am primarily an investor and am not 

They should be uppermost in the onds they have obtained from us. A interested im price movements do you not think 

mind of every investor. We want booklet of these letters has been pub- S ew oA nage <a eeommnene 90 Niners 
ou to read photographic copies of lished which we will send you with- Saat > ada es 

etters our investors have written out obligation. Just mail the coupon. Reo is one of the most desirable hold- 


First Mortgage Bonds at 8% ings among low priced automobile is- 


$100, $500 and $1000 Bonds _ Partial Payments Arranged sues. Its record over a period of years 
has been enviable to say the least. Net 


Write wf income, in approximate figures, has 
C F ranged from a low of 1.56 millions in 

A N Y 1919 to a peak of 5.6 millions in 1923. 
RUST OMP. OF LORIDA Profits in 1925 were near the high 
Paid-in Capital and Surplus $500,000 mark, amounting to 5.42 millions, equal 

a MIAMI, FLORIDA to $2.71 a share on 2 million shares of 


common, against $2.27 a share on 1.5 
million shares in 1924. It is very in- 
An institution operating Name one crrenn erence teresting to note that cash and sight 
under the Banking Laws > soso 
of the state of Florida... drafts increased from 5 millions on 
ae Saversnoss Nees Street. er August 31, 1924, to over 8.77 millions 
with an unbroken safety 
record... Founded 1909. on the same date a year later. In the 
past, the company has maintained a 
generous attitude toward shareholders 
as earnings have warranted, cash pay- 
ments being augmented by sizeable 
stock dividends from time to time. 
While the outlook for the industry 1s 
WE CORDIALLY INVITE OUR OUT-OF-TOWN FRIENDS not very rosy, this company has de- 
, ee monstrated its ability to more than 
who will visit the hold its own when conditions have been 
by E & Q Ul 7 E. N T E. N N I A L sub-normal. Hence, we consider the 
" stock a desirable holding, though it 
will fluctuate more or less in an un- 
certain market. 























to make use of our banking offices—located in the heart 
of the city—as their headquarters, during their stay. 


We will gladly take care of the receiving of mail and 
: : : OTIS STEEL 
telegrams, and render any other services possible. 
s T am very much impressed by the handsome 


—==== showing of Otis Steel in the first quarter of a 
In view of this upturn in earnings as well as tl 


NEWBURGER, HENDERSON & LOEB fact that finances will be improved through the 


. le of bonds, don’t you think that the common 
Members: New York and Philadelphia Stock Exchanges stock. would make @ good long pull speculation? — 
bee N.S. K., Bellaire, L. 1. 
1512 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA inne 


100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK As you say, the showing of Otis Steel 
in the first quarter of 1926 was little 


short of remarkable. Net profit, but 
before depreciation amounted to $888,- 
619, or the equivalent of $10.06 a share 
on the seven percent preferred stock. 


KANE, BROOKS & CO. , fas Manley-Andrew Co. | output of finished steel, 136,107 tons 
ag 






































constituted a record in the company’ 
Investments meenqeratet history. Proceeds of the 12 million 
. ‘ “Preferred Investments” dollar bond issue authorized will go t 
7 WALL ST. NEW YORK w= Broadway New York City | retire the present 734% and 8% bonds 
Phones Wisconsin 7874-7875 iia turn to page 370) 
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ATLANTA ranks 6% City 


—the South reports a 20% Building Increase 
while the National Record Drops 


6U{/HILE building in other sections is slowing 

up, the national average dropping off 7%, 
according to latest available figures, the South 
continues her great construction program, re- 


porting a gain of 20%. 


rapid distribution. Nearly six hundred of the 
greatest names in business today have selected 
Atlanta as the most logical manufacturing and 
distributing point for the South, and in many 


cases Atlanta branches lead the entire country, 
both in rate of increase and in volume of business. 


Atlanta led all Southern cities with a total of 


nearly six million for February alone, and ranked 
sixth city in the United States. Bank clearings 
continue to shatter all previous records. 


Business is good in the South. Sales 
quotas in practically every line must be 
constantly revised upwards as actual 
volume continues to surpass the fore- 
casts of the most optimistic executives. 


‘Big Volume the Reward of 
ATLANTA Location 


Conceded to be the fastest growing 
market in the country, the South offers 
the greatest rewards to those manu- 
facturers who have 
established branch 
factories and ware- 
houses at the most 
strategic point for 


WE CHOSE | 
fh 


cb 


Send for this booklet 


Ittells thefundamental 
advantages which have 
attracted nearly 600 
nationally known con- 
cepns, that serve the 
South from Atlanta. 


ATLAN 


Industrial Headquarters of the South.— 


JUNE 19, 1996 


Point by point, Atlanta satisfies the major requirements 
of practically every branch of industry. Plentiful industrial 
sites at moderate prices. Raw materials within easy reach 


at low cost. Intelligent, satisfied and highly 
efficient Anglo-Saxon labor. Power at a cost 
second lowest of any industrial center in the 
country. Fuel and water at low cost. Ample 
financial facilities. All important factors con- 
tributing to larger net profits. 


Let Our Industrial Engineers Serve You 


Our Industrial engineers will gladly report on 
conditions here as applied to your own particular 
problems of production and distribution. An 
intensive industrial survey, thorough in every 
detail, made without bias and based solely upon 

facts, will be made for 
responsible manufacturers 
without obligation or cost. 
All communications held 


in strictest confidence. 
Write the 
INDUSTRIAL BUREAU 


2330 Chamber of Commerce 





(Continued from page 368) curren 


ient 

x how outstanding, and add to working Big 
‘ capital. This is a step -in the right dj- 
rection, for the finances of Otis cer- 


; tainly have long stood in need of im- sleet 

More than 200 National, State and Savings Banks have pecqement.  Howavey, 1 Reapers toy i cee 

: ' ; ‘ seen whether the mild prosperity now RM ren: 
investigated these bonds and invested large sums in them. being enjoyed will continue indefinitely, 

The company’s earnings have been sub- The 


ndividaal ; “ a. 
Individuals have invested from $500 to $ 00,000 each. A ject ‘to.vidlemt Mactuatiolie ‘tron yen, i caibit 
Surety Company with resources of Forty-Eight Million to year, with the result that its secur. [jm of mat 
: ities have been highly speculative. In of Per 
Dollars guarantees the first mortgage security. the light of these recent earnings state. is val 
O z ments, possibilities attach to the com- determ 
6 Yo WitH Bank Sarety. You need not take less, you would mon but the record of the company in from , 
o7: : : the past has been so poor that we can- limite 
scarcely demand more; for 6% is a fair return to any investor, and het Wel Gar “GARNIER edereca 
bank safety is that degree of safety which is required by banks for to purchase. cidedly 
: ; ight 
their deposit and trust funds. a 


. : . : : vidend 
This combination of bank safety and a 6% return is available to UNION BAG & PAPER prrony 


you in the real estate bonds underwritten by THE Battimore When Union Bag & Paper was sling in th and 
* e seventies I wrote y dvice. Y. 
Trust Company, one of America’s big banks, and secured by that I dispose of ‘my holdings. Unfortunacly'1 Won the 
: : ; = e neglected to do so, with the result that I now 
first mortgages which the United States Fidelity and Guaranty have a much heavier paper loss. Don’t you think [™ that m 
/ that the stock is now. selling at the bottom? | newed : 


; : am willing to hold if there i h 
Company (resources $48,000,000) guarantees as to principal and ners a PL ae he Ee 


interest. Titles are guaranteed by the New York Title and Mort- It is difficult, to. gauge the actual Ip ‘tach 


C ( $ ) Viste di , shareho 
gage Company (resources $30,000,000). situation surrounding Union Bag & § ;, wel] 


































































. ; ie Paper. Viewed from an asset stand- 
The denominations are $500 and $1,000, the maturities one year point the stock might be said to be sell- 

r “WO: 7 ing low enough, but until some im- M 
to ten years, and any State tax up to 4% mills is refunded. Write spovieehek Vile Unie th eens Ee ie 
to the main office of The Baltimore Trust Company, 25 East is hard to see where materially higher ati cn 

. : prices can be expected. The failure of J °;”,.,° 
Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md., for Booklet No. 16. the widely heralded pulp making pro- [il w= pi 
Dealer inquiries invited cess to come up to expectation and the — 
subsequent collapse in stock prices is The 
Orders may be sent to any of the following banks or banking houses: now a matter of history. What is of compris 
Baltimore Company, Inc............. New York, N.Y. Emil H. Lampe........-.so:ssssssssssssneeees Warren, Pa. chief ee be whether “a not “4 hattan, 
Baltimore Trust Company............Baltimore, Md. Elliott Magraw & Co.............c.0000+ St. Paul, Minn. company can 1) its own un er exist- borough 
Bodell & Company........................°rovidence, R.I. | Nicol-Ford & Co., Inc... Detroit, Mich. ing conditions. ' Net earnings in 1925 999 yea) 
Owen Daly & Company .....Baltimore,Md. Poe & Davies..................-. Baltimore, Md. were disappointing, amounting to only modified 
J. C. Dann & Company......................Buffalo, N.Y. Prudential Company....... Chicago, Ill. $1.52 a share, against $2.17 in 1924. for the 
Empire Trust Company........... St. Joseph, we Charles D. Sager ioe bein greene While a speculative element attaches present 
Ferris & Hardgrove........................Spokane, Wash. Second National Bank.................. Saginaw, Mich. to the shares in view of the company’s sinck is 


Industrial Bank........ ...Grand Rapids, Mich. Union Bond & Mortgage Co......... Davenport, Ia. 


% : an mia 
Ward, Sterne & Co.................. Birmingham, Ala. important hydro-electric properties, dividend 


the whole the outlook is too cloudy to extent 0 
warrant a constructive attitude toward common 


THE BALTIMORE TRUST COMPANY **“ i 


burseme 
The Largest Trust Company in the South Atlantic States EMBER PIERCE-ARROW been re; 


; ; ; . FEOERAL RESERV 
offering complete banking, trust and investment services Ysrew 
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arrears 
Can you tell me if Pierce-Arrow has made Any inc 
definite progress toward dividend resumption on e 
the $8 preferred stock? I have held this a long earnings 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $7,000,000 RESOURCES $65,000,000 70,000 DEPOSITORS time hoping that some action would be taken. tial mar 
; Do you think the stock is selling at a level to h 
disccunt this development?—W. C. C., Detratt, attan 
Mich to large 
= The elimination of bank loans, retire- the sto! 
‘ ment of prior preference stock and the 
e . . 
M arg inal Trad ing reduction in the amount of debentures ——_ 
outstanding last year paved the way MR 
1 b We have published a Booklet contain- for dividend resumption on the $8 pre- Sa 
Wri people to ecome ing a concise treatise and setting forth ferred stock of Pierce-Arrow. Further 
st systematic savers and eg = —— encouragement is given by the steady 
for home owners. Since Ait ok WO) tet Qarte increase in earnings in the past few (C 
booklet 1890 we have paid S ks V a od years. Last year profits were equal to 
“yy ins ciicbnan: Ghdiaaile Common Stocks ersus Bonds $16.30 a share on the preferred, or >— 
30 High Grade Listed Bonds more than double annual dividend re- 
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Data helpful to investors is also given. quirements. Current earnings are Tr and a b 

5% 6% ning high, amounting to $3.28 a share § Sia 
O and 0 Copy free on request in the first quarter. Financial position 


known W 
« is good, the ratio of current assets to By. sell « 
RAILROAD BUILDING M. C. Bouvier & Co. current liabilities being about 6 to - hey 


There is no bar to the resumption © diy; 
& LOAN ASSOCIATION Rates: Stow Feek — aenge dividends, although it is possible these a 
441 Lexington Ave, New Yerk, N. Y° 20 Broad St. ew York may be deferred to make further Te Bo, Vay 
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current levels the stock retains suf- 
ficient possibilities to justify retaining. 


PERE MARQUETTE 


Will you inform me of the status of Pere 
Marquette now that the proposed Van Sweringen 


-ombine lias been postponed? I notice it is now 
raving a much higher dividend, Are present 
payments justified ’—I, F, N., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The failure of the Van Sweringen 
combine as proposed to materialize was 
of material benefit to the stockholders 
of Pere Marquette. Previously, with 
its value under the terms of exchange 
determined, the possibilities of the stock 
from a speculative viewpoint were 
limited notwithstanding the fact that 
the affairs of the road itself were de- 
cidedly upon the up-grade. The stock 
might now be viewed on its merits 
alone. The increase in the regular di- 
vidend rate and the payment of an 
extra appeared well justified, when one 
takes into consideration the fact that 
Pere Marquette earned $11.67 a share 
on the common in 1925. It is possible 
that merger negotiations will be re- 
newed and in that case it is very likely 
that there will be a favorable revision 
in the terms offered Pere Marquette 
shareholders. Taken all in all the stock 
is well worth retaining. 


MANHATTAN RAILWAY 


| have some shares of Manhattan Railway 
which came to me as a legacy. I know nothing 
about the company, the property it controls, or 
whether the stock is a desirable holding. Will 
= _— enlighten me?—D. A. F., Seattle, 
ash, 


The Manhattan Railway System, 
comprising the elevated lines in Man- 
hattan, is under lease to the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company for 
999 yeais. The terms of the lease were 
modified in 1922 to avoid receivership 
for the operating company. On the 
present basis the modified guaranteed 
stock is entitled to $5 a share annual 
dividends if earned, but compulsory to 
extent of earnings. After Interborough 
common receives $4 in dividends the 
two issues share equally until a maxi- 
mum of $7 is paid on Manhattan. Dis- 
bursements under the plan have not 
been regular, but it is probable that 
arrears will be cleared up this year. 
Any increase in fares would produce 
earnings sufficient to provide a substan- 
tial margin over requirements on Man- 
hattan Modified, and eventually lead 
to larger dividends. At current levels 
the stock still appears attractive. 











MR. GROSS MAKES HIS RE- 
BUTTAL 


(Continued from page 351) 
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that exactly suits him for $10,000 cash 
and a bargain. Bargains can always 
be found for cash. Cases have been 
— where a home priced at $12,000 
he sell on the easy terms plan has been 
ought for $10,000 cash. So this in- 
dividual sells his bonds for $10,000 
cash and buys the home. Surely no 
one will doubt that this home will cost 
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If Safe-Deposit Boxes 
Could Only Speak 


HAT stories they could tell—stories of invest- 

ment successes and of failures, too; stories of 
invested estates built up consistently from small be- 
ginnings and now yielding a competence—other 
stories of investment plans well begun but later 
shattered by the lure of quick returns; stories of 
investments carefully diversified and closely fitted to 
the needs of the investor—other stories of slipshod 
selection, some good, some bad, but few fully meeting 
the investor’s requirements; stories of investment 
funds maintained for years at a high level of safety 
through competent guidance and periodic attention 
—other stories of investment values once sound but 
now shrunken through inexperience or neglect; 
stories on every hand testifying that success in invest- 
ment comes most surely to those who fortify their 
own judgment with that of experienced investment 
counsellors. 


National City service includes ready assistance to investors 
in formulating investment plans; recommendation of securi- 
ties suitable for the investor’s needs; and, finally, analysis 
and rearrangement of holdings to meet changing conditions. 
This three-fold service is available to investors everywhere 
through a nation-wide system of offices. 


The National City Company 


Head Office: 55 Watt Street, New York 
Uptown Office: 42ND STREET AND MapIson AVENUE 


Offices in more than 50 cities—11,000 miles of 
private wires to serve you quickly and effectively. 





























E extend the facilities of our organization to those 


desiring information or reports on companies with 


which we are identified 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Incorporated in 1905) 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $80,000,000 


71 Broadway New York 
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25 Broad St., New York 
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PRINCE & WHITELY 


Establishea 1878 


Members 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
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CLEVELAND STOCK EXCHANGE 
25 Broad Street 
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him in actual cash this $600 a year 
just so long as he owns it. Thus the 
home owner can never get away from 


the interest charge, at the regular local 


rate, on the total amount invested in 
the home. And, of course, this interest 
cost is in addition to the regular run- 
ning expenses upkeep, depreciation, ob- 
solescence, etc., which like the little 
brook go on forever. 

The total economic cost of a home 
cannot be ascertained accurately with- 
out taking into consideration the ele- 
ment of time and progress. No build- 
ing material or class of workmanship 
put into a house built to sell, will re- 
sist the ravages of time indefinitely. 
The building will gradually but surely 
waste away; the home will get old and 
out of date; new ideas and innovations 
will be advanced. Whole neighborhoods 
deteriorate; very choice sections become 
abandoned to the cheaper and less de- 
sirable classes. The advent of the‘auto 
has wrought great changes in places 
and conditions of living. It has made 
living in the far out suburbs and great 
open spaces popular and_ possible. 
These changes have taken place within 
the past twenty years or so and who 
can fortell what the conditions will be 
twenty years hence. Travel in air- 
planes may be as popular and common 
then as autos are now. 

It is not the purpose in presenting 
these facts and conditions to attempt to 
deter anyone from buying a home. 
Home owning is indigenous with civili- 
zation itself and should be encouraged 
and perpetuated within reason. But 
on the other hand, we should be thor- 
oughly acquainted with these facts in 
order to avoid the high cost of fooling 
ourselves or being deceived and ex- 
ploited by others in this matter of buy- 
ing homes on a small equity. 








Important Corporation Meetings 


Date of 
Company Specification Meeting 


Electric Auto-lite Directors 6-19 
Brooklyn Manhattan Tran. ....Directors 6-21 
E. I. Du Pont Directors 6-21 
American Safety Razor Directors 
Atlas Powder 

Autocar 

Chic. Pneumatic Tool 

Fisher Body 
International Shoe 
Public Service N. 
Worthington Pump 
Air Reduction 
Calumet & Arizona 
Packard Motor 

U. 8. Hoffman 
Waldorf System 
Wright Aeronautical 
Advance Rumely 
American Locomotive 
American Metal 
Baldwin Loco, 
Central Railroad N. J 
Congoleum-Nairn 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y 
Delaware, Lack. & West. ... 
General Ry. Signal 

General Refractories 
Household Products 
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Directors 
Directors 
....Directors 
Directors 
Directors 


Kansas City Southern 
Martin-Parry Corp. 
Mathieson Alkali Works 
United Dyewood 
Vivaudou, Inc. 

Corn Products 
Paige-Detroit Motor Car 
Solar Refining 

Yale & Towne 
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Bonds and 
How to Buy 
Them 


The principles of bond investment 
non-technical 
language, in a booklet which we 


are outlined, in 


have prepared to serve as a guide 
to the investor who is seeking the 
investment suited to his individual 
requirements. A copy of the book- 
let, entitled “Bonds and How to 
Buy Them,” will be gladly sent on 
request for No. M-1999. 


OTIS & CO. 
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San Francisco 


New York 
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Bauer, Pond & Vivian 
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ADAIR 


Guaranteed-Insurable 


-6+7 BONDS 


62% over 4% bonds 


have an income 44% over 42% bonds 
30% over 5% bonds 


18% over 542% bond: 
advantage of { 18% over 516% bonds 


INSURE THE SAFETY—INCREASE THE YIELD 


of your investments by insisting upon 642% guaranteed and insurable bonds 


Advised by the leading financial authorities of the country, careful 
investors have learned to gauge the safety of first mortgage bonds 
{1} by the property securing the loan; 
{2} by the regularly published financial statements of the house of issue. 
In addition, they demand 
{1} an unconditional guarantee of principal and interest, backed by the 
entire capital, surplus and profits of the underwriting house; 


{2} the right to insure their holdings against loss at any time on appli- 
cation to one of the largest independent surety companies; and 


{3] a yield of 6% to 614%. 


Because they meet these rigid requirements, Adair Guaranteed-Insurable 61/2 % Bonds are the logical 
investments for those requiring absolute safety of principal and prompt payment of interest. 


40% Higher Income 


The yield of high-grade bonds has been steadily declining since 1921 until today a comparison shows 
that Adair Bonds have an income advantage of 40% over a selected list of 60 of the most desirable 
railroad and industrial bonds. 





What This Means | 
An average semi-annual investment of $553.15 {$92.19 a month} in Adair Guaranteed 614% Bonds 
will build $1,000 up to $30,000 in 15 years. Send for free booklet! 


ADAIR REALTY 
& TRUST. CO... Ruccus 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND Prortts, $2,500,000 
Healey Building, ATLANTA Packard Building, PHILADELPHIA 
Offices and Correspendents in principal cities 


ADAIR REALTY & MORTGAGE CO., /u¢., 


270 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK Boatmen’s Bank Building, ST. LOUiS 
Ownersh‘p identical 
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Associated Gas and Electric 


System 
Founded in 1852 


58% Executives 10 Years Service 


Men in the public utility industry remain in it 
remarkably long because of the large amount of busi- 
ness experience and technical training required to 
succeed in it and because of the satisfaction to them 
in supplying public service. 

By actual count of all executives and department 
heads in the Associated System, 77% have served 
their respective properties 5 years or more, 58% 
10 years or more, 23% 20 years or more, 14% have 
passed the quarter century mark, and 4% have 
served 35 years or more. 

Good service means more than generating plants 
and transmission lines. Without efficient and cour- 
teous men and women the finest central station would 
fail in its purpose. 

The long service of so large a proportion of 
executives within the Associated system not only 
provides continuity in management but makes pos- 
sible the quality of service which can only come from 
seasoned experience. 


For information concerning facilities and securities of the 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


write to its subsidiary and ask for our booklet, 
“Interesting Facts.” 


Associated Gas and Electric Securities Company 
Incorporated 





61 Broadway New York 


























A. A. Housman-Gwathmey & Co. 


ELEVEN WALL STREET 
New York City 


A. A. HOUSMAN & CO. - GWATHMEY & CO. 
Business Established 1884 ow . Business Established 1820 
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HUDSON’S BAY CO. 
(Continued from page 345) 


| 


the use of the new quick growing varie. 
ties of wheat, lessening the chance of 
spoiled crops. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company has ae. 
quired many interests growing natural. 
ly out of its trading and land develop. 
ment operations. For instance, it has 
begun a large-scale reindeer grazing 
project, which is believed to be promis. 
ing, as the United States government 
has been conducting very successful 
reindeer grazing experiments in Alaska 
for years. Vilhalmjur Steffansson, the 
explorer has stated that he believes rein. 
deer will eventually be the great source 
of meat supply for this continent and 
the “Reindeer Week” a few months ago 
adds point to the suggestion. 

Through other subsidiaries, the com- 
pany does a large spring water busi- 
ness and produces and distributes mo- 
tion picture films. 

The company has or is building de- 
partment stores in Winnipeg, Calgary, 
Edmonton, Yorkton, Vancouver, Fort 
William and other points in Canada. 
Its own products, such as hardware, 
tobacco and blankets, have the reputa- 
tion of being the best in the country. 





























Oil Possibilities 






Of particular interest are its possi- 
ble developments in oil production. The 
Imperial Oil Company, a Standard Oil 
subsidiary, has long been engaged in a 
study. of the oil possibilities of Canada. 
It is producing oil in commercial quanti- 
ties at certain points in the Far North, 
just below the Arctic Circle. Immediate 
development of this district is not con- 
sidered probable in view of the dis- 
tance from consuming points and the 
difficulties and costs of transportation. 
It is now turning its attention to the 
development of oil production in the 
western provinces, where the Hudson’s 
Bay Company owns or controls min- 
eral rights over a territory scattered 
throughout a large part of the prov- 
inces. When the Company sells land 
to a farmer it retains the subsoil rights 
to oil and minerals which may subse 
quently be found to exist on the prop- 
erty. Production is being obtained 
from the Turner Valley Field, 38 miles 
from Calgary, where both oil and gas 
are found. 

The Company’s trading business has 
been consistently profitable and has 
brought in not less than $1,000,000 @ 
year for many years except in 1921. 
Earnings in recent years have been 4 
indicated in the accompanying table. 

The land account and the trading 
account are kept separately as divi- 
dends on the former are considered it 
the light of a return of capital, and 
are not subject to income tax. In “ew 
of the increased activity in land sales 
in the last three years, it would not be 
surprising if an extra dividend on the 

(Please turn to page 376) 
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first NATIONAL Bonps 


a more flexible and practical form 
of guaranteed first mortgage investment 


| 
lh 


IRST NATIONAL BONDS represent the latest improvement in the development of the 
real estate first mortgage—the oldest type of investment known—into a thoroughly modern 
and convenient form of investment security. 


q@ These bonds retain all of the best features that have gained for real estate bonds a widespread 
popularity in recent years, and in addition offer eight new features which make them a more 
desirable form of guaranteed first mortgage investment than has been offered heretofore. 


q First National Bonds are secured by deposit with The Baltimore Trust Company, as Trustee, 
of conservative real estate first mortgages. The mortgages are made for not more than 60% of 
sound values, as appraised by independent real estate experts, and are 


Guaranteed as to Principal and Interest 
by 
The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of New York 
(Capital and Surplus $4,501,204.97; Resources $9,744,530.38) 


G We invite your consideration of the eight new features of First National Bonds described below: 





Vv. Maturities 6 Months to 20 Years: 


This range of maturities meets every investment require- 
ment, from short term funds of banks and corporate sinking 
funds or reserves, to funds of individuals and trustees who 
want their money invested safely over along period of years. 


/ Name Your Own Maturity Date:. 


Within the range of 6 months to 20 years, you may name 
the exact date on which your principal is to be repaid. This 
feature is designed to meet Christmas Savings Club dis- 
bursements of banks, sinking fund payments of corpora- 
tions, and similar cases in which it is desired to keep money 
invested at 6% until the exact date on which it is needed. 


VY Issued in Any Multiple of $100: 


Thus, a First Nationa! Bond is available in any amount 
desired—for example, $100, $200, $700, $3,200, $6,900, 
$24,600—instead of the usual $500 or $1,000 denomination. 


Y No Accrued Interest Charges: 


Every First National Bond is issued to your exact order. 
You simply remit the exact amount vou wish to invest. 


v Interest Paid Every 3 Months: 


This feature gives you a regular quarterly income instead 
of a semi-annual income. Interest on First National Bonds 
is paid January 1st, April 1st, July 1st and October 1st. 


Vv Interest Paid by Check: 


This feature gives you your quarterly interest promptly 
on the day it is due, thus relieving you of the bother and 
delay usually incident to clipping coupons. Interest checks 
are mailed to you a day in advance of interest dates. 


Vv Each Bond Fully Registered: 


This feature—registration as to both principal and in- 
terest in the name of the purchaser—protects you against 
loss or delay in collecting principal or interest if your bond 
should be lost, mislaid, stolen or destroyed. 


v May Be Registered in 2 Names: 


This feature is designed especially to permit the owner- 
ship of an investment to pass immediately to another, in 
the event of the purchaser’s death, without the expense or 
delay of probate or other court procedure. 


» 





LEGAL INVESTMENTS FOR NATIONAL BANKS 


G First National Bonds are the direct obligation of The 
First National Company and are legal investments for 
National Banks. Any State, County or Municipal tax not ex- 
ceeding one-half of 1% per annum is refunded upon appli- 
cation within 60 days after payment. 


Q Inquiries in regard to this new and improved form of 
Guaranteed First Mortgage Bond are invited from In- 
vestment Bankers, from Banks and Trust Companies with 
Bond Departments, and from individual investors. For fur- 
ther particulars, fill out and mail the coupon below. 











THE FIRST NATIONAL C2. 


T. Garland Tinsley, President 
CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK BUILDING) - BALTIMORE; MARYLAND 


Please send me further particulars about the new features of 6% First National Bonds. 









































EVERY DOLLAR THAT HAS BECOME DUE ON FIRST MORTGAGE 
BUILDING BONDS SOLD BY US HAS BEEN PAID TO EVERY INVESTOR 











Have You Enough Money? 


How much money is 
enough money for you? 


Many times we hear the phrase “When I get 
enough money I will do thus and so”. 


But how many times do we follow up the phrase 
with a pencil and try to discover what amount of 
money would answer our needs? 


Let us show you how you can develop a fund 
with which you can do the things you want to do 
in the future. 


Write for circular N-251 


AMERICAN BonD & MortcAcE Co. 


Established 1904 Incorporated 
AN OLD RESPONSIBLE HOUSE 
Capital and Surplus over $8,000,000 


345 Madison Avenue 
New York 


127 N. Dearborn Street 
Chicago 


Detroit Cleveland Washington Boston 


And over 30 other cities 


Philadelphia 
































WHITEHOUSE @& Co. 


Established 1828 
r Stocks and Bonds—Accounts Carried 


111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





Members New York Stock Exchange 





BALTIMORE 
Keyser Building 


BROOKLYN 
186 Remsen Street 
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(Continued from page 874) 
land account were made together with 
the next regular dividend in July. 

The capitalization consists of £2,000, 
000 of Preference shares of £5 par and 
£1,500,000 of Ordinary shares of $] 
par. Of the latter, 500,000 shares were 
sold early this year at £3 10s to provide 
for the Company’s expanding activities, 

According to the Company’s latest 
published balance sheet dated May 31, 
1925, after making allowance for the 
new financing, tangible assets per share 
of stock amounted to £2 16s. This bal- 
ance sheet, however, does not include 
8,000,000 acres of unsold land which 
the Company still owns, nor about $8, 
000,000 of installments due on land 
purchased from the Company. Esti- 
mating the land at the conservative 
valuation of £2 10s an acre which is 
less than the Company has been re- 
ceiving for its lands, with no attempt 
to value the town sites in urban dis- 
tricts included in the above acreage and 
adding the £3,000,000 of installments 
due under contracts, asset balance 
would amount to £9 16s a share. 

In view of the energetic develop- 
ment of the Company’s trading busi- 
ness, and its aggressive efforts to en- 
courage immigration, as well as the 
possibilities in connection with the oil 
resources of the Company, the stock 
at current prices around £5 per share 
seems to offer interesting possibilities 
both for investment and for eventual 
appreciation. It is traded in on th 
London Stock Exchange and may be 
bought or sold at leading over-counter 
houses in New York and Chicago. 





TRADE TENDENCIES 
(Continued from page 354) 








the character of the buying, while 
fairly stable, still remains exceedingly 
cautious. There has been a further 
drop of $0.50 a ton in valley pig iron, 
and this to some extent has induced 
buying by a leading sanitary ware 
manufacturer. Scrap iron has sunk t 
a new low level; but the decline has 
been less rapid than heretofore. At 
the time of this writing, inquiries are 
beginning to make a belated appear- 
ance and, although they are not ¢x- 
pected to determine the future trend of 
iron, may be accepted as a slight token 
of encouragement in an_ otherwise 
gloomy market. 





METALS 





With the production of all metals 
running at an unusually high rate am 
a slight lull in consumption usually 
experienced at around this time of 
year, the metal markets hold to a quit 
trading level with no marked change in 
prices. Stocks in the hands of < 
ducers are accordingly mounting 

(Please turn to page 378) 
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eyecurities Carried on 


Conservative Margin 





Weekly 
Stock Letter 


—pointing out economic con- 
ditions that may have a vital 
bearing upon the course of 
security prices. 


Out-of-Town 
Accounts 


A special department of our 
organization is completely 
equipped to give a prompt 
and effective service to out-of- 
town clients. 





We invite correspondence 


Joseplithal & Co. 


Members New Yerk Stock Exchange 


120 Broadway 
Telephone Rector 5000 


Sent gratis on request for M. W. 4 


New York 



































Anticipating the annual July release 
of investment funds we have prepared 
a select list of first mortgage real estate 
bond offerings. These issues produce a 
highly gratifying return with safety, and 
present a well-varied schedule of types 
and maturities. 


ELLE 


| SERRE ee 
= al = 


6% and 642% First Mortgage Real Estate Serial Gold Bonds 
Normal Income Tax Up to [2% & 2% Paid by Borrower 


kederal Bond & 
Mortgage Company 


(1708) 


FEDERAL BOND & MORTGAGE BUILDING, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
ee 
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Invest Your Surplus 


Regularly 


Building yourself an estate is very much like build- 
ing anything else—you must first plan out your work, 
and then work out your plan. System is the es- 
sence of success, and the backbone of system is 
—regularity. 

Investors who are following the Baird & Warner 
Pian, find that its. prearranged regularity of pay- 
ment actually counts up faster than larger pay- 
ments at irregular intervals. It is a simple plan, 
easy to follow. Getting started is the thing. 


Write today for the Baird & Warner 
Investment Pian, with up-to-date 
information en select bond issues. 








BONDS’. AND MORTGAGES 





134 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 














Investment Trust 


Organization and Management 


‘By Leland Rex Robinson Ph.D., Trustee and Vice-President 
of the International Securities Trust of America. 


le? bankers, brokers, investors, and officers of investment trusts, 
this readable book offers the only full, detailed information avail- 
able on a subject of rapidly growing importance—one of the really 
significant developments in present-day finance. 

To appreciate the completeness and utility of this book, read over 
the following list of topics, each of which Dr. Robinson handles with 
exceptional thoroughness— 

Purpose and characteristics of the investment trust. 
Legal status of the American investment trust. 

The structure of investment trust capital. 

Raising investment trust capital. A 

Management of the investment portfolio. 

Accounting problems. 

Earnings of investment trusts. 

Tendencies in British investment trust development. 
Continental institutions akin to the investment trust. 
American financing companies. 

Stock conversion companies. 

A pioneer American investment trust. 

Recently organized American investment trusts. 
Outlook for investment trusts in the United States. 


With a Preface by Paul D. Cravath 
May We Send You This Book Postpaid? 


Investment Trust Organization and Management has just been published. 
If you have not seen a copy, simply order one from us now. It will be sent 
postpaid. Within five days after the volume reaches you, you may send us 
your check for the price, $6.00; or, if the book is not entirely satisfactory, you 


may re‘urn it. 


The Ronald Press Company 
Publishers: 15 East 26th St., New York, N. Y. 
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some small degree but inventories oj 
the principal consumers are light, ag js 
indicated by the fact that large order 
are being received for comparatively 
early shipment. Current buying is no 
as heavy as during the early months 
of the year, especially for the refing 
metals and in this division of the jp. 
dustry, the=-mills:are shipping out at, 
somewhat ‘heavier rate than the amoun 
of new business being placed on the 
books at the moment. 

Except for the spurt of copper buy- 
ing immediately after the settlement of 
the British general strike, foreign 
orders on the whole have been unsatis- 
factory for the past:two months. This 
is an important market factor and js 
largely responsible for the present price 
of.copper at under the 14-cent a pound 
level. Zinc has been firmer in price but 
the nominal advance is due more to 
higher ore prices rather than material 
improvement in buying of the refine 
product. Even with ore at $45, sales 
have been light; sellers apparently an- 
ticipating a still further advance. Lead 
is unchanged from previously prevail- 
ing prices, but the buying has been 
heavier recently, indicating that con- 
sumers are convinced by this time that 
the metal has finally hit bottom and 
may advance when postponed commit- 
ments come into the market. 





PETROLEUM 











With the advance of the season, gaso- 
line continues to expand, cutting down 
the current supplies on hand and en- 
couraging the drilling division of the 
industry to increased activity. During 
the first five months, this activity. has 
brought an increase in the daily aver- 
age output from around 1.9 million bar- 
rels to slightly over 2.0 millions bar- 
rels, an increase of 100,000 barrels in 
the daily average production. In 1925 
during the first five months, the daily 
average production increased about 
500,000 barrels, mostly through the 
flush production in the Smackover field, 
which soon turned, however, and is still 
declining steadily. The recent increase 
in the daily average output of crude 
oil has been largely due to extension 
drilling in Texas with a recent spurt 
in the Panhandle field. 

Even at the present rate of output, 
withdrawals are being made on storage 
oil and unless the present rate of runs 
to the refineries slows up materially, 
still further withdrawals will be made 
on crude in storage this year. The 
consumption of refined products is suffi- 
cient to sustain recent price advances 
and in the Mid-Continent district, which 
is looked upon as a barometer for the 
industry, further advances are dis- 
cussed. Another advance in the price of 
Gulf Coast crude oil is quite probable 
in the not distant future, as the exist- 
ing price differential between this ship- 
ping point and the Atlantic Seaboard 
is attracting a considerable number of 
foreign inquiries which were formerly 
cleared at Atlantic shipping points. 
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What Trading Profits Have 
You Taken? 


Subscribers to The Investment and Business Forecast 
have been put into the right stocks at the right 
time—and have been making money right along. 


When you conduct your security operations in accordance with our sugges- 
tions you do not have to wade through a long list of securities hunting for 
those which may appeal to you. 

Our trading instructions are concise and limited to a maximum of 25 stocks 
at a time—but normally ranging from 8 to 15. The Bargain Indicator car- 
ries approximately 30 issues, but actual buying instructions are limited to 
from 6 to 10 in current issues. The same is true of the bond recommendations. 


Here is the list of trading recommendations from April to May 25. We 
began taking profits June 8. How many of these stocks did you buy 
—or would have selected at the time we made our recommendations? 


Stock Recommended at Stock Recommended at 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 85 to 89 International Harvester ....115 to 118% 
Brooklyn a on Transit. . 63 to en RES ee ere 37 to 38 
Chesapeake ore 123 to 124% . 

Consolidated Cigar ....... 51 to 55 ag a 1 ae eee 43 57 45 
Erie 1st Preferred ........ 38 to 40 ape Fetrovoum =........ to 
Famous Players .......... 116 to 12214 Southern Railway ......... 109 to 112 
General Motors .......... 121 to 123 Standard Oil of Calif...... 54 to 5514 
International Combustion .. 42 to 45 Ree ere eee 62 to 631% 


The consistent scrutiny to which we subject business conditions and the 
market—technically, statistically and fundamentally — enable us to see 
behind the superficial irregular price movements of the day and to discern 
the actual situation. 


That is why we are able to put our sub- 
scribers into the right stocks at prices that 
give them profits while others are hesitating 


Here is the service you receive 


Service Report Unusual Opportunities 
1.—An 8-page service report issued regularly every 5.—Two recommendations each week of high grade 
Tuesday, with occasional special issues covering securities with possibilities for market profit. 
gag , cha rm. = bal ee ee oa whan ae critically analyzed—and we tell 
r ma esired. ubscribers living . 
outside the over-night mail delivery zone may Bonds 
have a brief summary of the technical position 6.—Each week tables of standard bonds for income 
Pmt ay Bee + gael ac or day letter telegram only, and also for income and market profit. 
ea 4 . Trend of Leading Industries 
Whe Ricnail whats Hal : 1.—A Mg survey of the various fields of industry 
.-—The chard D. Wyckoff colorgraphs of Business, an nance. 
Money, Credit and Securities. Replies by Mail or Wire : 
Technical Position 8.—Prompt replies to inquiries for opinions regardi 
3.—The techni i a reasonable number of listed securities (limit 
. se echnical position for traders, showing what only to 12 issues in any one communication)—or 
and when to buy and sell. the standing of your broker. 
bf Bargain, Indicator A Special Wire or Letter 
4.—Dividend paying preferred and common stocks for 9.—A special wire or letter when any important 
income and profit. change is foreseen in the technical position. 
| ——————+-—-SPECIAL SIX MONTHS’ TRIAL COUPON~———————- 


The Investment INVESTMENT AND BUSINESS FORECAST 


e of The Magazine of Wall 42 Broad _N York City. 
and Business Forecast Street, way, New York City 





l 
Weekly I enclose check for $75 to cover my test subscription to The Investment 
° “ Wire and Business Forecast for the next six months. 

advises you in | 
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| trading position to take, naming eight stocks. 
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J. Ss. 


MEMBERS New York Stock Exchange, Chicago Board of Trade, New York 
Cotton Exchange, and other leading exchanges 


Established 1892 





STOCKS 
COFFEE 


BONDS: 
SUGAR : 


GRAIN : 
COCOA : 


COTTON 
RUBBER 





Branches: Albany Schenectady Troy Syracuse Rochester Watertown 
Utica Buffalo Toledo Philadelphia 
Atlantie City Kansas City Omaha Tulsa 


Worcester New Haven 


Detroit Houston 


Correspondents in other principal cities 


New York Office - - 42 Broadway 


Chicago Office, 231 So. La Salle Street 





“THE BACHE REVIEW,” published weekly, sent on application. 

Readers of the Review are invited to avail themselves of our facilities for 

information and advice on stocks and bonds, and their inquiries will receive 

our careful attention, without obligation to the correspondent. In writing, 
please mention The Bache Review 


BACHE & CoO. 
































We invite correspondence 
in regard to any Stocks or 
Bonds, listed or unlisted 


Paine, Webber & Company 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


Investment Securities 


ans 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Boston Stock Excha 


Detroit Stock Exchange 

Chicago Board of Trade 
nge Chicago Stock Exchange 

Hartford Stock Exchange 

25 Broad Street 
18th Floor 

New York 


The Rookery 
2nd Floor 
Chicago 


90 MILWAUKEE 94 Michigan Street 

Penobscot Building MINNEAPOLIS..... McKnight Building 

DULUT Torrey Building PHILADELPHIA. .303 Frank Tr. Bldg. 
GRAND RAPIDS..Gr’d Rap. Savgs. Bk. PROVIDENCE——Hospita! Trust Bldg. 
HARTFORD 36 Pearl SPRINGFIELD..Third Nat. Bk. Bldg. 
HOUG ST. PAUL Pioneer Building 
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HIGH FINANCE AMONG THE 
MOVIE STARS 


(Continued from page 315) 
SSMS pf Lc cE 2 Seep 


It is often difficult in smaller cities 
for newcomers to obtain exhibitions, 
since contracts often bind the local 
houses. Here the vaudeville theatre 
affiliated with the Keith circuits, will 
establish a local distribution where 
none has before been possible. Since 
a large part of movie revenues, in fact 
a still larger part of profits, is derived 
from consumption by smaller communi- 
ties, this is really a fundamental change 
in movie distribution economics. Nor 
can it be forgotten that in the case of 
great features, the fact that the newer 
organization has already definite local 
representation will enable it to obtain 
occasional showings from competitive 
houses. The “trading position” of the 
newer company is strengthened. 

From the viewpoint of capital turn- 
over, the Keith affiliation is a basic con- 
tribution towards the de Mille company. 
Automatic distribution of feature pic- 
tures in hundreds of theatres will 
greatly speed up return of capital ex- 
pended in production, and thus aug- 
ment profits. 

New alignments in movies are, of 
course, significant only if the movie 
situation generally is understood. There 
is undoubtedly an excess production of 
feature pictures. Over 600 are pro- 
duced annually, while the domestic and 
export consumption capacity is about 
450 only. The ten largest producers 
alone could supply the market. This 
excessive supply is the bane of the in- 
dustry at present. 

Smaller producers will be forced out 
inevitably, and less than ten organiza- 
tions will ultimately remain in the fea- 
ture business. 

Costs are terrific. Features are un- 
doubtedly required by movie theatres of 
whatever grade, and hitherto big pic- 
tures have rarely failed. Hence, ac- 
cording to the age-old law of economics, 
capital flowed in the direction of profits. 
It overflowed. A genius such as Cecil 
B. de Mille could produce a “Ten Com- 
mandments” for about 1.5 millions, and 
see it show the largest gross earnings 
in history, upwards of 5 millions. This 
created too much of a million dollar 
passion among directors not so gifted. 
A balance is being restored, and an 
average cost of $225,000 per production 
for forty productions, such as de Mille s 
organization reveals, is about right. 
Twenty millions in gross will take care 
of such costs, and greater domestic re- 
ceipts and practically all export re 
ceipts are practically net profit. Even 
a newer organization such as Produc- 


ers Distributing has therefore gone ac- 


tively into export lines. American pic- 
tures are being adapted for foreign 
audiences, so much so that sometimes 
two endings are supplied for a picture 
—one for domestic and the other for 
foreign consumption. 

The great secret of profits, though, 
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must rest ultimately in production econ- 
omies, and in the substitution of sane 
economics for the spendthrift policies 
that have sometimes governed in older 
organizations. The motion picture 
business is unique in that it is the only 
manufacturing business that does not 
have an almost invariable relation be- 
tween production costs and final re- 
ceipts. Although shoes are produced 
at a cost which sometimes cannot be 
realized, and sometimes there are ex- 
cessive profits, yet there is a general 
relation between the production cost 
and the sales price. In the movies, 
more expensive productions, as an av- 
erage will show a gross more than 
cheaper productions, but the relation is 
tenuous and very often the cheaper pic- 
ture will show the greater gross. This 
factor of lack of relation between pro- 
duction costs and final receipts must 
be corrected if investors are to gauge 
the possibilities of motion picture com- 
panies as they do other manufacturing 
companies. Studio organization is the 
key to this development. 

Shubert and Keith in the motion pic- 
ture field constitute important financial 
developments that cannot be ignored. 
Both companies have a promising fu- 
ture, the United Artists in the special 
feature productions, and the Keith-de 
Mille in the general motion picture 
business. 
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Important Dividend Announcements 


Note—To obtain a dividend directly 
from the company the stockholder must 
have his stock transferred to his name 
before the date of the closing of the 
company’s books. 


Ann’l Amount Stock Pay- 
Rate Declared Record able 
$0.80 Ahumada Lead $0.07% Q 6-18 
— Ahumada Lead $0.17% Ext 6-18 
$7 Allis-Chalmers Pf. ..$1.75 6-24 
$7 Amer. Beet Sug. Pf..$1.75 
$6 Am. Br, Shoe & F. cm.$1.50 
$7 Am. Br. Shoe & F. pf.$1.75 
$2 Amer. Chain ‘A’’...$0.60 
$3 Am, Stl. Found. cm.$0.75 
$9 Am, Tel. & Tel $2.25 
$8 Artloom Corp. om...$0.75 
— Associated Oil $0.40 
42.40 Beech-Nut Pack. cm.$0.60 
1% Beech-Nut Pack. pf..1%% 
$3 Beld-Heminway .....$0.75 
$7 Bush Term. deb. pf.$1.75 
4% Col. & South. Ist pf. 2% 
$4 Com. Solvents ‘‘A’’..$1.00 
$7 Cont. Can pf $1.75 
$4.80 Cuba Rail. om . 
8% Detroit Edison 
$2 Dome Mines 
$5 Endicott John, om.. 
$7 Endicott John. pf... 
ai es cm 
— Fam, Players cm.... 
$1% Gulf Oil Corp 
$6 Homestake Mining .. 
$1 Indep, Oil & Gas....$0.25 
$3 Int'l Business Mach.$0.75 
Int'l Harvester om..$1.50 
$3.20 Int'l Match part pf..$0.80 
8% Int'l Paper pf 
™% Int'l Paper pf 
$6 Kelsey Wheel om...$1.50 
$5 Manh. Elec, Supply. .$1.25 
$4 Mathieson Alk. om..$1.00 
1% Mathieson Alk. pf...1%% 
$4 Nat'l Biscuit om...-$1.00 
$3 Nat'l Dairy Prod. cm.$0.75 
9% Nat'l Surety 
Nat'l Tea $1.00 
a Orpheum Circ, cm...$0.16% 
% Otis Elevator pf....1%4% 
$7 Pao, Tel. & Tel, om. .$1.75 
Pac, Tel. & Tel, pf .$1.50 
Pan. Amer, Pet $1.50 
Pan, Am. Pot, ““B’, .$1.50 
Pierce-Arrow pf. ...$2.00 
Reynolds Tob, ‘BY’. .$1.00 
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Southern Manufactured Products 
during the past fifteen years 


Have Irebled in Value 


hee aggregate value of manufactured products 
in the Southern States for 1925 is officially esti- 
mated at $9,500,000,000. The increase in the fifteen 
years since 1910 has amounted to $6,342,000,000. 


Southern textile mills are consuming more than 
two-thirds of the American cotton manufactured 
in thiscountry. Well over one billion dollars is now 
invested in the South in this industry alone. 


Caldwell & Company, with a background of many 

years of Southern financial experience, and with 
an organization extending into every part of the 
South, as well as into the great northern and eastern 
centers of accumulated wealth, has utilized its ex- 
perience and resources in helping to supply cap- 


~ Wewilltake pleasure} ital for Southern development. It has surrounded 


in sending youacom- its underwritings with the conservative safeguards 


plimentary copy of a characteristicof sound investment banking through- 
newly printed little out the countr 
book on Southern in- Y 


a gO This organization places comprehensive facilities at 


Your Money Earn.” the service of individual and institutional investors 
wherever situated to supply authoritative informa- 
tion regarding Southern Municipal, Corporation 
and First Mortgage Bonds. 


Caldwell & Company 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Southern Municipal, Corporation and First Mortgage Bonds 


756 Union Street Nashville, Tenn. 


Chicago Detroit Pittsburgh Cincinnati Kansas City St. Louis 
Louisville Washington Chattanooga Memphis Knoxville Greensboro 
New Orleans Birmingham Jackson St. i-etersburg Jacksonville Dallas 


Rogers Caldwell & Company, Inc., New York 











Full Lots 
Odd Lots Safe sone 1G ness Eieig and 


Power, 
Bonds and Stocks bought and panies yielding 7% = 
sold in all markets for cash or Write for list. 


carried on conservative margin. UTILITY 
Harde & Ellis SECURITIES 
Members New York Stock Exchange COMPANY 


60 Broadway, New York City 72 W. Adams St., CHICAGO 
Phone Whitehall 7660 Mitwaukee St.Louis Louisville Indianapolis 
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jane ~ Uelisted Utility Bond Index 


Approximate 


Yield Holding Companies 


Wisconsin Elec. Pwr. Co. ee 
First 5s due 1954.... 4.95% ia _ 


Milwaukee Elec. Ry. & American Gas & Electric 6s, 2014 Si grade 

Lt. Co. American Power & Light 6s, Series A, 2016 n buildi 
Ss due 1961 Continental Gas & Electric 6s, 1947 oe : but v 
National Power & Light, Inc., 7s, 1972 = ‘ tiol 
Galveston, Houston & Hen- Southwestern Power & Light Ist Mtge. 5s, 1943 x re eff 


derson R.R. Co. odds. 


Ss due 1933 5.25% ‘ serves 
Prudence Co., Inc. Power Companies elemet 


5%s due 1961 5.50% Alabama Power Co. Ist Ln. & Ref. 6s, 1951 of al 
° e Appalachian Power Co. Ist 5s, 1941 
Indianapolis Pwr. & Lt. eid Seisae thek- Oe, thee 

Binghamton Lt., Heat & Power Ist Ref. 5s, 1946 

6s due 1936 Central Ga. Power Co. Ist 5s, 1938 bes F Thu 

Consumers El, Lt. & Pwr. New Orleans, Ist 5s, 1986 oe . has pr 

A. E. Staley Mfg.. Co. Great Western Power Co. Ist Ref. 6s, 1952 mA o eal 
First 6¥%4s due 1938.. 6.25% Idaho Power Oo. 5s, 1947 “. . tion. 

z af Illinois Power & Light Ist & Ref. 6s, 1953 er J umul: 

Engineers Pub. Service Co. Kansas Electric Power Ist Series A, 6s, 1937 oie 
4 Memphis Power & Light 5s, 1948 . 

$7 ee sok A 9% Mississippi River Power Ist 5s, 1951 n mediui 

P Nebraska Power Corp. Ist 6s, 1949 ae mee i by the 

Nevada-California Electric Ist 6s, 1946 = associ 

New Jersey Power & Light Ist 5s, 1936 ee payme 

Niagara Falls Power Ist & Cons. Mtge. 6s, 1950 i J a peri 


Blodget & Co. Ohio Power Co. Ist Ref. 7s, 1951 ee t cansiel 


Puget Sound Power & Light 5%s, 1949 S . hig! 
120 Broa wa Tennessee Power Co, Ist 5s, 1962 7 J 
dway Texas Power & Light Co. Ist 5s, 1937 2 . and tl 
New York Virginia Power Co. Ist 5s, 1942 a fixed 
Chicago Hartford Washington Coast Utilities 1st Mtge. 6s, 1941 Me . In no 
Yadkin River Power 1st Mtge. 5s, 1941 a and lo 
necessi 
view 0! 


Gas and Electric Companies is not | 
accumt 


Burlington Gas & Light 5s, 1955 ie . ments ; 

Cons. Cities Light, Power & Traction Ist 5s, 1962 be . period. 

Dallas Power & Light 6s, 1949 ss A safety 

Gas and By-Products Co., Ist lien & coll. 7s, 1939 

Indianapolis Gas Co. Ist 5s, 1952 under 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric 5s, 1950 . ‘ and the 

Pacific Gas & Electric Ist & Ref. 5%, 1952 . centive 

Portland Gas & Coke Ist 5s, 1940 < . The 
a , Seattle Lighting Co. Ref. 5s, 1949 is : steps 
are invested in the Tri-City Railway & Light 5s, 1930 a small i 
El ‘cP Twin State Gas & Electric Ref. 5s, 1953 = inveatr 
ectric Power and United Light & Railways 6s, 1952 his fan 


Light properties of the United ee oe ee Oe None « 
States. Bonds of individual ge 
units of this enormous and es- Traction Companies stitutio 
vested 


sential industry are justly popu- Brooklyn City & Newton Ist 5s, 1939 es e; 
Columbus Street Railway Ist 5s, 1932 =a : hecessa 


lar, because of the stability and Galveston-Houston Electric Railway Ist 5s, 1954 Fe R their di 
° Georgia Light, Power and Railway 5s, 1941 is p ments, 
steady earning power of the Nashville Railway & Light 5s, 1953 ‘3 99 used fo 
issuing companies. gages 0 
erty, pr 
i oth 
Sic our Seillte Telephone and Telegraph Companies er W 
“Public Utility Securities as I » te fou 
cheatin A ES aS SERED Chesapeake & Potomac Tel. Co. (Va.) Ist 5s, 1948 .. 100% 102% : the ind: 
and you will see why Home Tel. & Tel. Co, of Spokane Ist 5s, 1936 < ae 100% . Vote a : 
such bonds are sound investments. Ohio State Telephone Co. Ref. 5s, 1944 so 102 \ to the 
Southern California Telephone Ist & Ref. 5s, 1947 cy 100 101 same oF 
fessiona 
’ stitutioy 
The market situation in public utility bonds can best be grasped by studying the ment fy 
AC.ALLYN*> COMPANY differences in quotations between this index and the previously published index in our Ps a 
aE Ie ei April 24th issue. Thirty-nine issues have advanced in price, eight issues have remained ons 1s 
at the samo level, one has been called, and three have shown losses. This strong situation ities sel 


H has been aided by the comparative scarcity of new offerings, as opposed to present active | 
67 West Monroe Street, Chicago demand. The summer situation is such that further advances are likely. Southern Cali- Vestor ¢ 


Philadelphia Milwaukee fornia Edison and New England Tel. & Tel. have made the outstanding new offerings. nary st 
San Francisco Minneapolis § Starting 
I 

















Ask for AT-2453 Yield computed at the asked price. Average yield 5.51%. 
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FOUR MAJOR INVESTMENT 
FIELDS UNDER REVIEW 


(Continued from page 347) 








front one through life. The investor 
who places all of his funds in high- 
grade investments with the purpose of 
huilding an estate for his loved ones 
but who overlooks the proffered pro- 
tection of life insurance is, in fact and 
in effect, gambling against. inevitable 
odds. The conservative investor best 
serves his purpose by eliminating this 
dement of chance under the protection 
of a life insurance contract. Z 


The Next Step 


Thus far, our investment program 
has provided two important features— 
a cash reserve and insurance protec- 
tim. The next logical step is the ac- 
cumulation of wealth for future needs 
through consistent savings. A suitable 
medium for this requirement is offered 
by the shares of the building and loan 
associations, purchasable on a monthly 
payment plan that usually extends over 
a period of around twelve years. The 
rate of income earned on these shares 
is higher than savings bank interest 
and therefore the accumulation of a 
fixed amount is quicker and easier. 
In no event, however, can the savings 
and loan shares be said to replace the 





duits and cables, 


Bell System securities. 


The first underground wires 


B ix telephone was scarcely five years old when 
its sponsors, looking far into the future, essayed 
the first trial of underground telephony. The first 
conversation through an underground cable was 
one-fourth mile in length, in 1881. But it was not 
until twenty years later that the first long distance 
underground cable came into actual use. 

From 1901, however, progress was rapid. Today, overhead 
wires have disappeared in many cities. Of its total of 
50,000,000 miles of wire, inter-connecting its millions of 
telephones, the Bell System has 30,000,000 miles under- 
ground, representing an investment of $524,000,000 in con- 


This nation-wide plant, and its nation-wide service underlie 


Laying the first under- 
ground cable at Attle- 
boro, Mass., in 1881. 


necessity of a savings bank account in 
view of the fact that the income earned 
is not paid out at regular intervals but 


The stock of the A. T. & T., parent company of the Bell 
System, can be bought in the open market, to yield a 
good return. Write for booklet, “‘Some Financial Facts.” 





accumulates until the monthly pay- 
ments are completed over a twelve-year 
period. The factor of investment 
safety in a well managed association 
under strict supervision is very high 
and the monthly payment plan is an in- 
centive for regular saving. 
The foregoing are three essentia 
steps that are recommended to the 
small investor without experience with 
investments before setting out to place 
his funds in investment bonds or stocks. 
None of the three require any ex- 
perience, knowledge or attention; for 
the funds placed with the financial in- 
stitutions referred to are actually in- 
vested by trained officers with the 
necessary experience and facilities at 
their disposal to make judicious invest- 
ments. Ultimately these funds are 
used for the purchase of bonds, mort- 
gages on residential and business prop- 
erty, preferred and common stocks. In 
other words, the investment security is 
the foundation of all investments and 
the individual who is prepared to de- 
vote a small amount of his spare time 
‘o the study of investments has the 
same opportunities as the wealthy pro- 
fessional investor or the financial in- 
stitution. For this reason, an invest- 
ment fund of reasonably large propor- 
tons is usually placed largely in secur- 
ities selected and supervised by the in- 
vestor directly, but the three prelimi- 
nary steps are recommended to one 
ae out on the Road to Financial 
ce, 
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BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. ine 


D.F. Houston, President _ 
NEW YORK 











8% Safety 8% 


This can be had in our 
PREFERENCE 
CERTIFICATES 


which have as_ security behind 
them Cash and Mortgages in the 
amount of almest two times their 
par value. All mortgage holdings 
are located in New York and 
Brooklyn. These certificates are 
a direct first Lien on our entire 
assets. 


Issued in Multiples 
of $10 per certificate 
Write or Call for full particulars. 


The North American Mortgage 


and Building Corp. 
299 Broadway 


NEW YORK 


Investment Service 


for 3 
Banks 


Investors 
Financial Institutions 


Adequate investment service consists 
in intelligent analysis of individual re- 
quirements. 


Our organization has been built over 
a period of years on the keynote of 
painstaking, accurate and o 
sive service to our clients. 
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Inquiries solicited 


MACKAY & CO. 


BANKERS 


14 Wall Street New York 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


Orders executed in all markets 




















Stocks and Bonds 
listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange 
bought and sold for cash 
or carried 
on conservative margin 


MOYSE & HOLMES 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


100 Broadway New York 





Uptown Office 
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47th Street & Madison Ave. 




















Secrets of 
Wealth 


Is there a more vital 
question before 
our minds today than 
How to Attain Wealth? 
However, do you under- 
stand the facts, little 
realized generally and 
unusually interesting, 
that lie behind the build- 
ing of great fortunes? 


These facts are set forth 
in our booklet— 


“The Formula for Wealth” 


We suggest that you write im- 
mediately for your copy of L-14. 





GuTTAG BROS. 


16 Exchange Place 
New York City 


Quotations as 





of Recent Date 


NATIONAL BANKS: Bid Aske 
ad Asked po 7 — “ai ciamrip aniane ea mw. 4 
Ex-Pacifio (18A)......... 440 450 lo utgers (28)........se00 1475 
ge . (D) Brain, Meeeasaee 1 436 Great American (16) ........sse00. 284 
Chatham & Phenix (16)........... 348 358 Hanover (5) ...ccscccccccsceccces 182 187 
SEO MIEED 655 nboa0 00000000000 150 770 Hartford Fire (20) ......seceecees 520 
TD wircccccastceseccssccscs 605 615 ‘ See (OEE Se Sa 342 
Commerce (16) .........seeeeseers 380 388 SGarolina (1) ......ccccccccccccs 28 1 
Wiest (3. “Z.) COA)... ccccccccee 2550 2600 Milwaukee Mech, (2.20)............ 82 
Manever (87) .cccccccccccccccsvecs 1030 1060 National Fire (20) ......s.eeeeees 750 
Pl cdshetessthebhauson ed es = 500 rp 4 seuss SP a ee m 
Pate (16) CD) occvcccccccccccece 545 555 0 WOR’ (4). 0c sccccccsccces 4 
nn 2 ernereetersteeze 595 610 l *United =" Se = 145 
m SURE BED cscccvecbecccssicecs 
TRUST COMPANIES: EES HOME Seat 5c caconcwhaivecs 1235 1989 
Bankers (20) TUTTE ELELTL TTT) 630 Westchester (2.50) eee: (> eee 45 
a |e SURETY AND MORTGAGE COMPANIES: 
Central Union (88).............006 840 855 American Surety (8).............4- 170 1%5 
eee arr re 342 $48 National Surety (9).............00- 215 218 
i ee 268 275 jjjLawyers Mortgage (14)............ 275 
armere’ L, & T. (16)..........0. 505 515 Mortgage Bond (8)............s00 135 14 
Guaranty (18) .......scccccccccces 383 388 JOINT STOCK LAND BANKS: 
ee ae ) sseeeeeeeeeees yoo = Bankers of Milwaukee (4E)........ 90 10 
New York ESTEE 515 525 oe Seas 125 190 
United States (60)..............06. 1730 1760 — Ce Piesrt bernie enn oo oo 
STATE BANKS (NEW YORK): Das Moines (42). oo 6. sciccccvscese 95 105 
RD Foss So ceeseccescis 360 .-. First Carolina (8)...........scc00. 120 1% 
Corn Exchange (20) ..........0..- 585 600 Kansas City (10)...............c00. 126 138 
Manhattan Co. (8C) 230 Se ES ee er rer eer 130 1% 
NI a a cays ee Se Oa ere 160 
United States (10) 805 Southern Minnesota ............... 100 110 
pi | er a re 1% ™% 


INSURANCE COMPANIES: 





(D) Ex-rights. 
Based on Jan, Ist 


DORR BIW THR) occ cccvcccccscvccs 565 580 (A) Includes dividends from Securities Con- 
MeO DEBT REIDs 5 6050005064 040000% 720 730 pany. (B) Par $5. (C) Par $50. 

{ *Fidelity-Phenix (6) ............ 189 198 (E) Annual rate not definite. 

R PEMRCERORTRL (6) oo cccvcsccesees 134 137 payment. *Members same group. 


the last fortnight has 


acterized by a decisive upward 


movement in bank and 
shares. 
spectacular. 


group, 


The 


shown the largest relative 


justifying our position in these columns 
that these stocks were intrinsically un- 
dervalued, not only in absolute price, 
but relatively to other insurance shares. 
The Hartford group of insurance stocks 


continued their advances. 


that the spring break in prices in all 
Connecticut stocks has been reversed 
definitely, and that from now on the 
stocks will be valued according to in- 


come and liquidating value, 


S with other securities markets, 


Some advances were, in fact, 
“America 

of which Continental 
Fidelity-Phenix are the leaders, have 








hysterical rumors. 
been char- 


insurance 


Fore” 


and points. 


gains, thus ance stocks. 


It seems 


and not by 


near its normal position. 
Fire has been in large demand. Bank 
stocks participated in the upswing, it 
not being at all uncommon for one 
trade to advance quotations by 5 or 10 
Nevertheless, net gains were 
not as impressive as among the insur- 







Aetna Life is more 


Hartford 


The greater advance of insurance 
stocks relative to bank stocks is part 
of the evening-up process now being 
observed among bonds. That is to say, 
the shortage of pure investment offer- 
ings as opposed to demand, has led to 
a more critical inspection of values, 
and nothing is permitted long to remain 
relatively cheap. At no time in recent 
years, therefore, has it behooved the 
investor to examine carefully all as- 
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33 Congress St. 
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ts of his investments as he must 
today. For in extreme bull markets, or 
in equally extreme bear markets, the 
and the bad among stocks are 
either ballooned or deflated, with only 
incidental reference to quality. In a 
tarket appreciating slowly, but reject- 
ing a large number of stocks, one has 
what may be termed a real “statisti- 
cian’s market,” that is a market in 
which the selection of a security on 
the basis of analysis, rather than in 
market terms, is likely to be the better 
road to profits. Naturally these ad- 
vantages are at their utmost in a com- 
paratively small, unlisted market, where 
any manipulation can easily be detected. 
It must also be noted that the bank 
stock and insurance stock market, ex- 
cept in sustained bullish phases, is usu- 
ally drawn from a more experienced 
and discriminating school of investors. 
News has been scanty. The Banc- 
italy Corporation, that interesting Cali- 
fornia branch banking departure, has 
recently added to its Eastern affilia- 
tions, and is evidently considering New 
York City an important segment of its 
system. The Bowery Bank-East River 
National consolidation was_ speedily 
followed by other, though smaller, ac- 
tivities. The development is interesting 
more for what it foreshadows than for 
what it is. Investment Trusts, special- 
izing exclusively in bank shares, could 
in effect circumvent the various restric- 
tions that have been set up against 
branch banking. We have seen one 
example of an interesting subterfuge 
in terming branch offices of national 
banks, not branches, but offices not en- 
joying the status of “branches.” Any 
set of restrictions that are opposed to 
inevitable economic tendencies will be 
evaded, and the investment trust con- 
stitutes an ideal mode of such evasion. 
If branch banking will not succeed it 
will be because the economic arguments 
of its opponents are really sound. In- 
vestors should watch this development, 
whether for failure or success. 
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(The Easiest Steering Car In America. 
(/Easy To Startc—Easy To Park—Easy 
To Stop. (Safety Vision—53% More 
Visibility. @ Composite Steel Body— 
StrongsSafe, Silent. (Positive 4-Wheel 
Hydraulic Brakes. [Brake Pedal Works 
Like Piano Pedal. (73 Horsepower 
When And Where You Want Ic. 
@5 to 25 Miles Per Hour In 6% 
Seconds. ([Lanchester Dampener—Pu- 
rolator—Air Cleaner. {Balloon Tires, 
Made Shimmy-Proof. (1A Demon- 
stration Reduces Claims To Facts. 


MOON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Stewart MacDonald, Pres., St. Louis 

















Bonner, Brooks & Go. 


Investment Bonds 


Our Statistical Department will be glad to analyze 
your present holdings or contemplated purchases. 
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Share Stock MARKET AVERAGES 


——ve an 
rotits 


The investor in any French 
Building holds an exception- 
ally well safeguarded real es- 
tate investment—protected by 
the entire net income from the 
operation of the property un- 
til his original investment— 
plus 6% dividends—has been 
repaid in full. 


Then—without a single dol- 
lar of investment—he receives 


wea | MRE T STA TIETICs 


These are but two of the re- N. Y. Times 
markable advantages offered N.Y.Times Dow, Jones Avgs. ——50 Stocks 
you by 40 Bonds 20Indus. 20 Rails High Low Sales 
Thursday, May 27. 87.66 142.48 109.89 119.79 118.86 1,363,113 
Friday, May 28... 87.65 143.48 110.23 120.46 119.23 1,513,898 
Saturday, May 29.. HOLIDAY HOLIDAY 
2 Monday, May 31... HOLIDAY HOLIDAY 
Tuesday, June 1... 87.43 142.30 109.46 120.12 119.00 866,048 
148.55 109.48 120.04 118.96 1,195,148 











Wednesday, June 2. 87.40 

Thursday, June 3.. 87.48 145.03 109.74 120.53 119.64 1,557,374 

Friday, June 4.... 87.49 145.28 110.53 121.17 119.99 1,578,439 
87.51 145.36 110.84 120.84 119.94 616,921 


Saturday, June 5.. 


Monday, June 7... 87.48 145.56. 110.91 121.40 120.29 = 1,150,540 
Tuesday, June 8... 87.53 145.40 110.62 121.65 120.57 1,794,780 
Wednesday, June 9. 87.60 145.56 111.20 121.31 119.95 1,531,093 





If you have funds for invest- 

ment—$100 to $100,000—the — AVERAGE PRICE OF 40 BONDS in 

coupon will bring you full de- “: 

tails of this plan of real estate 

investment, destined to be- 

come the real estate invest- 

ment of the future. Tear it 

out—now—and mail it—to- 25 RAILROADS 
4 STREET RAILWAYS 


2 PUBLIC UTWITIES 
| MUNICIPAL 


90 


| 
isha Miia estates a. ~ US.GOVERNMENT Bonp AVERAGE 
350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. : + + ~- 


Please send the 64-page book “The 
Real Estate Investment of the Future” 
without cost or obligation to 
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PART II: THE PRINCIPLES OF 
MANIPULATION 


(Continued from page 335) 








and sell at the top, and incidental ex- 
penses are so heavy that he is frequently 
thankful to accept as net profit a very 
modest portion of the total gross ad- 
vance that he has engineered. Some- 
times he is forced to unload at a loss. 


Psychology of Of the many varie- 
Vanipulation ties of manipulation 
———"—__ that have been enu- 
merated in the foregoing text that type 
which consists in accumulating from 
the public a line of stocks when prices 
are low, marking up the price thirty to 
fifty per cent or more, and distributing 
the line to the public at high prices— 
all with the primitive object of making 
profits for the manipulators—is by far 
the commonest, and the one that most 
concerns the outsider who is seeking to 
learn how to profit by taking advan- 
tage of such operations. 

Manipulative tactics are all based 
upon a few simple observations in 
crowd psychology that have remained 
unchanged since the good old days un- 
der the buttonwood tree. They may all 
be boiled down to the one historic fact 
that the public is usually wrong. Re- 
peated experience has shown that the 
Public is 90 per cent bullish; that there 
is little public interest when prices are 


Upstanding Quality 


Does Stand Up! 


UALITY counts when you seek a car of real 
stamina, endurance, longevity—all of which are 


| big traits and characteristics in both Chandler and 


Cleveland Sixes. 


For one thing, these beautiful cars are built, not just 
assembled. What’s more, there are few cars at any 
price that receive as many exacting inspections. Ex- 
perts in both plants carefully go over every car inch 
by inch, testing this, testing that, testing everything. 


Both Chandler and Cleveland are particularly 
noted for their big, powerful motors—of quiet, long- 
lived “L” head design, with high-pressure lubrication. 
And both cars have the great labor-saving, worry-sav- 
ing, car-saving advantages of “One Shot” centralized 
chassis lubrication! 


Study the Sixes. Ride in them one after another. 
Learn all the facts. Then you can choose with certainty. 


6,048 low, that this interest increases as 

5,148 prices advance and is greatest when 

7,374 prices are highest; that a stock must 

8,439 be made active to attract public buy- © 
6,921 ing; that it is easier to tire out holders 

0,540 and discourage them by periods of light 

4,780 sales and small fluctuations than to 

1,093 shake or scare them out by reactions; 


that a good rise on increasing volumes 
is the best advertisement a stock can 
have, for on such occasions all the news 
purveyors make it their business to 
supply the public demand for some 
plausible explanation; that the public 
buys most on favorable news after it is 

released, and sells on the publication 
of unfavorable news; that a_ stock 


CLEVELAND 


MOTORS CORPORATION 
Cleveland, Ohio 


EXPORT DEPARTMENT: 1819 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 




















80 which merely goes up and stays up is 

attractive to nobody—it must have re- 3a bY 
15 actions, even if these have to be created 

by selling, and often by short selling; 
0 and finally that the public will buy, on 


= 
the swift and severe decline from peak i Puts * Calls = Spreads 


prices with which the move culminates, 
a truly astonishing quantity of stock. 
These observations on the public’s 
psychology, in which many financial 
105 writers must be included, may be 
summed up in a few familiar prin- 
00 ciples. People are prone to believe 
that whatever has been happening will 
go on happening, and that present con- 
ditions are likely to prove permanent. 


Guaranteed by Members of the New York Stock Exchange 


May be utilized as insurance to protect margin accounts; 
to supplement margin; and in place of stop orders. 


Profit possibilities and other important features are de- 
scribed in Circular W. Sent free on request. 


Quotations furnished on all listed securities 


9% The ie aa 
y place great faith in opinions held 
we majority. When conditions do Ss. H. WI LCOX & co. 
90 ally begin to change they have to Established 1917 hnbened 


be shown, and having been shown, be- 

lieve what they have seen and heard. 

When prices are low, business is likely 
(Please turn to page 392) 
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CUTIES PRAISE m 


Sint Brief 
Case 








YOURS ..°2%/s ABSOLUTELY FREE! 


Splendid ‘‘5S-in-1''case—nothing like it! Combines Brief Case, 
Week-End Case, Traveling Bag, Sample Case, Cat logue Case. 
5 uses—5S bags practically for the price of one. 17-inch size, 
top grain selected igre Patented Steel Bar Construc- 

prevents edges from sagging, curling. Retains smart 
lines ALWAYS! COLORS: Handsome Brown and Black. 
(A Secret pocket, a, hidden; for valuable papers, bonds, 
reports, contracts, precious manuscripts, money, € 
(B) Pocket containing pastored Toilet Kit. 
(C) Fold- =A Toilet Kit, heavy Fatricoid. WATERPROOF, 
var rt K, Removahe from rocket: Folds flat; may be 
dt poy nor hotel washroom. Useful for camp, cot- 
tripe. Kit has silk mE Sd water-shedding 
Sear or fia Brush, Comb, Rozer, Shoving C ream, Tooth 
ete. (See illustraiion over Brief Case.) 
(D) — aif partion: he ane, catalogues, maga- 
(E) Loop for Pencil or Fountain Pen. 
Patented, neari a when pressed down, spreads 
(F) bottom and pees pam a wy — Fige Me. need to lean 
against yh B will or desk—it 
paces tages 2 poe: 
. it, etc. 
(G) Giaiiw ee a Sor - 6 ! You 
simply MU: UST see this ** VERSA%4 TLE”? case to appreciate it! 


EXECUTIVES enthuse over “VERSATILE” 
Wearet ly the * ince to business men, bankers, ee 


+ oun: 
wner & man impo tance. ef 
Case “J ‘sn Sh 1 en ae 20 steed $4 3 76 


time to feature pot iUGGAgE DIVISION is 


Bur lam WE, ASK for NO MONEY 


mce. Pay NOTHING “4 
f ise Gelivery! 


We wrt ery ATL 
clef ot sending VE Days 
~”* ad TRIAL paddy 
If you’re pleased send check or ‘M Order 
nae! 75. therwise return it. ORDER NOW 
‘end NO Money! Pay NOTHING on delivery! 
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Fmporters, Exporters, Nativnal Mail-Order House 
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365 WASHINGTON STREET, ° BOSTON, sei, 
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yours: 1 appreciate and respect the information. 
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in ps oy oa and all seasons 
—by those who know and want the best 
—either upon the American or European plan 
—and sensible rates wi' 
Sea Water Baths Golf Privileges 
Orchestra—Garage on Premises— 
JOEL HILLMAN, JULIAN A. HILLMAN, 
President Vice-President 
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curity; Tax Exempt; State Supervision. 
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New York Curb Market 


IMPORTANT ISSUES 
Quotations as of Recent Date* 


1926 Price Range 
( Recent 

Name and Dividend Price 
Albert Pick Barth wi 11% 
Amer. Gas & Elec. (1) 80 
Amer. Super Power A (1.5).. 24 
Amer. Super Power B (1.5).. ‘ 25% 
Centrif. Pipe (1) 18% 
Cities Service New 41% 
Cities Service Pfd. 86% 
Continental Baking B 11% 
Continental Bak. Pfd. (8)... 92 
Curtiss Aero .. 
Curtiss Aero Pfd. (5) 
Durant Motors 
Elect. Bond & Share (1) 
Electric Investors 
Ford Motor of Canada (20).. 
General Baking A (5) 
General Baking B 
Gillette Safety Razor (3). 
Glen Alden Coal (7) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Gulf Oil (1.5) 
Happiness Candy Store (50c) 
Hecla Mining (1)....... coves 
Horn & Hardart (1.50) 
International Utilities B 
Land Co. of Florida 
Lion Oil & Refining (2) 


(1.2).... 


1926 Price Range 
Recent 
Name and Dividend Price 
Metro Chain Stores 
Mountain Producers (2) .... 
New Mex. & Arizona Land... 
Nipissing Mining (60c) 
Northern Ohio Power 
Pacific Steel Boiler 
Puget Sound P. & L. ($4)... 
Reo Motor (800) 
Rickenbacker Motor 
Salt Creek Producers (80c).. 
Servel Corporation A 
Southeast Pwr. & Lt. new... 
So’east Pwr. & Lt. Pfd. (4). 
Stutz Motors 
Trans Lux . 
Tobacco Products Export.... 
Tubize Artif. Silk 


STANDARD OIL STOCKS 
Continental Oil (1) 
Humble Oil (1.2) 
Interrational Pet. 
Ohio Oil (2) 
Prairie Oil 
Standard Oil of Ind. (2.5).. 
Standard Oil of N. Y. (1.4).. 
Vacuum Oil (2) 


10% 
41% 
94% 101% 


*Dividends quoted dollars per share, June 8. 





URB stocks have been stronger 
during the past fortnight with a 
general participation in the rising 
trend by the oils, public utilities and 
many miscellaneous industrials. To- 
ward the close of the period, increased 
interest was shown in the baking stocks 
with higher prices established by 
Continental Baking shares, both com- 
mon and preferred. General Baking 
and Purity Baking also participated 
but to a lesser degree in this movement. 
Glen Alden Coal sold to the highest 
point of the year on announcement of 
a $5 dividend instead of the usual semi- 
annual declaration of $3.50 a share, 
but subsequently receded a few points 
on profit-taking sales. Lehigh Valley 
Coal certificates were traded in con- 
siderably heavier volume than ordi- 
narily and gained some ground on the 
transactions. ‘ 
Forhan Co. class A_ stock was 
stronger on the publication of earn- 
ings for the first quarter, when a net 
income of over $140,000 was shown for 
the 150,000 shares of this class out- 
standing or at the annual rate of 
around $3.75 a share. These earnings 
provide a comfortable margin over the 
present $1.60 prior dividend which 
could be increased through the profit- 
sharing feature. The unusually suc- 
cessful merchandising policies of For- 
han’s will be sustained through gener- 
ous advertising expenditures through 
the year, continuing the campaign that 
has made the slogan “four out of five” 
known in every section of the country. 
Further appreciation of the shares is 


not unlikely in view of present and 
prospective earning power and con- 
paratively modest capitalization. 

In spite of the profitable acquisitions 
made by Puget Sound Power & Light 
since the first of the year and the 
steady upward trend in earning power, 
the common stock selling at around the 
low level of the year offers an interest- 
ing spec-vestment opportunity. Ac- 
quisitions involving more than two 
million dollars include the North Paci- 
fic Public Service system, a 90 mile 
high power transmission line from the 
Northwestern Power & Manufacturing 
Co., and other smaller operating units 
bringing thirty-seven new towns and 
communities into the extensive area 
served by the company. A. W. Leonard, 
president, recently made it known that 
acquisition of additional property and 
improvements to the units already ac- 
quired will represent an expenditure 
of four million dollars during the pre- 
sent year. 

The company will add to its hydro- 
generating which is now around 145,000 
h. p., in the expansion program out- 
lined for 1926. The new sources 0 
income will be partly reflected in this 
year’s earnings but not entirely as the 
physical improvements planned will 
not be entirely completed within the 
calendar year. At the current quota 
tion of around 30 and paying $4 a yea! 
dividends, the Puget Sound Power & 
Light shares yield 13.3%, a return that 
suggests probability of a reduction in 
present rate, but, nevertheless, shares 
have long range speculative prospects: 
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Guaranteed 


8% Bonds 


“The Story of a Good 
Mortgage Bond” 


This booklet explains our 
methods in full and indicates 
why our eight per cent guaran- 
teed bonds are conservative in- 
vestments. Our methods fully 
protect our bond issues during 
any real estate adjustment. In- 
terest payable in New York. 
Titles Guaranteed by New York 
Title and Mortgage Company. 
Ask for Booklet MW. 


Palm Beach 
Guaranty 
Company 
Net Assets Over. $1,300,000 


Guaranty Building 
West Palm Beach, Florida 




















| The Investment Index 


Is a different weekly 
letter with concise com- 
ment on trade, financial 
and political events that 
may have a bearing on the 
future price trend of se- 
curities in which you are 
interested. 


The Current Issue 
also discusses: 


Andes Petroleum 
Buffalo Lithia Springs 
Inter. Securities Trust 


Standard Publishing 


Just mail coupon below 
for your copy 
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Serd me The Investment Index 
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STEELE & Co. 
MUNICIPAL BONDS AND 
INCOME STOCKS 
52 Broadway, New York.N.Y 
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A Favorite Summer Resort 
in New York 


THE WALDORF-ASTORIA 
ROOF GARDEN 


Dinner and Supper Dancing 


Harold Leonard’s 
Waldorf-Astoria Dance Orchestra 


In Philadelphia and Washington you are invited to 
enjoy the most attractive high spots of these cities,— 


The Roof Restaurants of 
The Bellevue-Stratford Philadelphia 
The Willard Washington 


Affiliated with The Waldorf-Astoria 
Also The Windsor, Montreal 
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Lots 








Y purchasing a diversified list of well seasoned securities 
you improve your investment position and increase the 


margin of safety. 


We give the same courteous and painstaking attention to “Odd 


Lots” as to “Full Lots.” 


Send for our booklet 


“ODD LOT TRADING”’ 
Please Mention M.W.259 


100 Share Lots 


Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 
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New York Stock Exchange 


61 Broadway 








WHAT PER CENT SHOULD YOUR 
SECURITIES PAY? 
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price of his stock. Nor should he become discouraged or 
disgusted if the paper value of his stock declines. After all, 
if he has been ordinarily prudent and only invested what 
he cauld afford in the stock, a decline in its price should 
not disturb him greatly. The company which his stock rep- 
resents is still there, operating efficiently and preparing for 
ultimate better business and larger profits. 

Of course, there are cases where too much patience may 
be harmful. There are stocks which were once excellent 
investments but which have since become worthless or 
nearly so. But since such unfortunate events are, too, a 
part of human experience, the investor must be prepared 
and not unduly depressed if this should happen to his stock. 
Again, even such a loss could not possibly cripple unless 
the investor has violated the basic investment principle of 
not putting too much of his funds in any single issue. 

It seems that a frank realization on the part of the in- 
vestor as to what he may reasonably expect from his se- 
curity purchases over a long period would be helpful. Un- 
fortunately, there are too many people who suggest that 
large rewards, fortunes, are easily open to those who will 
speculate in securities. Thus, they perform a very mis- 
chievous act. The investor should turn a deaf ear to these 
blandishments. The purpose of security investments is not 
primarily to maxe a “large fortune” quickly but to receive 
an adequate income on the capital invested, precisely as 
in any business. Such a return is not only a possibility but 
pretty nearly a certainty, provided the investor uses ordi- 
nary common sense in knowing what to expect from the 
investment field. 

What may the investor expect? 


Members { New York Cotton Exchange 
Associate Members: New York Curb Market 


New York 


From a study of the aggregate profit of 500 important 
American companies from 19138 to 1928, covering every in- 
dustry in the country, and covering, also, a period of in- 
flation and deflation, war and peace, the average earnings 
were found to be about 15% per annum. This average was 
reached in a common sense fashion. Of the 500 companies, 
the 25% showing the highest profits were ruled out of con- 
sideration on the principle that their experience was too 
favorable for an average. Also, the lowest 25% in earning 
power were excluded on the ground that no intelligent in- 
vestment adviser would select such companies as suitable 
vehicles for investment. Of the 50% which showed neither 
exceptional nor slim profits, the upper half showed earn- 
ings over 15%. As a matter of fact, so far as stockholders 
were concerned this would indicate even a higher return, 
as preferred stocks and bonds absorb only a fixed percent- 
age of profits so that an average of 15% in earnings should 
mean at least 20% to common stockholders. A good in- 
vestment adviser may not be expected to pick exclusively 
the upper 25% of companies yielding the highest profits, 
but he has no alibi if he fails to recommend securities which 
will net the investor in actual income an increase in value 
around 20% per annum, over a period of years, though in 
some years the return may be less, and in others more. 

The patient investor can thus turn, say, $10,000 into 
$100,000 in less than fifteen years, on the basis of an aver- 
age 20% return on his invested capital. This, then, is what 
every intelligent investor, guided by competent and re- 
sponsible counsel, has a right to expect, assuming he has 
not violated in the meantime any of the great fundamental 
investment principles. 

The object of the investors, therefore, is to obtain an ade- 
quate return on his capital over a period of years. Incl- 
dental to that process there may be occasional losses, as ™ 
any business. But just. as he does not go out of business 
after entering into an unprofitable single transaction, s0 he 
is to persist in his investment program, intent not on any 
one profit but on that return which has been demonstrat 
to be not only reasonable but probable. 
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Will You Catch the 
Next Move? 


The stock market break in March probably affected more investors and 
traders than any other downward movement in the history of Wall Street. 

Wyckoff subscribers, however, were unaffected; they were out of the 
market, due to our specific telephone or telegraph advice, before the break 
came. | , 
Since March our clients have been realizing substantial profits. Mar- 
ket prices have been advancing and they have been in the right stocks. 

If another break should come, would you be able to detect it in advance 
Or : 


Would Your Profits Disappear? 


In order to improve or cash in on your present position, it is absolutely 
essential to ascertain definitely just what the prospects are for the next im- 
portant move in the market. This you must do without a moment’s further 
delay. 

Our expert analysis of the entire investment and speculative field; 
our constant study of trade tendencies and conditions in collaboration 
with THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET, which our Mr. Wyckoff has edited 
and published since 1907, can be made to operate for your profit, provided 
vou will get in immediate touch with us. 

Of the securities you hold, either for investment or trading purposes, 
there are undoubtedly some in a weak technical, statistical or trade posi- 
tion. Our experts can point out for you the stocks that are in the best posi- 
tion to withstand the raiding of bear traders and the liquidation of other 
large holders. 

We can surely put you in a much stronger position strategically than 
vou are now in. 

Return the coupon below immediately. It places you under no obligation and 
may be the means of placing your operations on the right side of the ledger and 
keeping them there. 


The Richard D. Wyckoff Analytical Staff, 
42 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 


Investment [] 
Speculation [] 


I am holding securities for 1 


I am using approximately $ for market purposes. 
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Firms in the Union Trust Bidg., 
Cleveland, use Globe-Wernicke 
office equipment to crowd more 


and better work efficiently into 
every busines day. 





Steel e 


Shelving with 
a Thousand Uses 


A modern economic necessity. 
Wood shelving for stockrooms, 
warehouses, stores, offices and 
vaults is as obsolete as wooden 
sidewalks. The thinness of 
Globe - Wernicke _ fireproof, 
waterproof, verminproof Steel 
Shelving saves many cubic feet 
of valuable space. Yet it will 
support much heavier loads than 
old-style shelving. Send coupon 
for booklet, “Cutting Storage 
Costs with G-W Steel Shelv- 
i ” 


| Bide WSrwishe 


Now Ready! Flexible, quickly as- 
Just out—our sembled by a boy to 

cal f any height or width, it 
new catalog Of can be easily re-ar- 


STEEL ‘tanged or moved as 
"duals may be desired. The 
sturdy, double-flanged 

EQUIPMENT «T” uprights are ad- 


justable every 2 inches. 


THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 








THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. 
Box 64, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Please send booklet marked— 


(0 Cutting Storage Costs with G-W Steel 
Shelving. 
0 New G-W Steel Office Equipment Catalog. 
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to be poor with everyone pessimistic 
and little money available for specula- 
tion. By the time prices are about 
half way up, business and public senti- 
ment have improved, and people begin 
to open margin. accounts with the 
brokers. The public pyramids all the 
way up to the top on profits made dur- 
ing the last half of the advance, and 
averages down on reactions. The proof 
that a stock can go up seems to lie in 
the fact that it is going up now, and 
has hitherto always advanced into new 
high ground after each reaction. The 
promulgation of rumors, followed later 
by published confirmations, serves to 
confirm what their eyes have seen. 
They reason quite plausibly thus: “If 
the stock has advanced thus far on 
mere rumors of favorable develop- 
ments, it should surely go up much 
higher now that these projects have 
become accomplished facts.” 


Financial publications, 
such as THE MAGAZINE 
OF WALL STREET, have 
explained all this many times in the 
past; but most of the Public goes right 
on making the same foolish mistakes, 
playing into the hands of manipulators 
who employ the same old threadbare 
tactics year after year. Why? Be- 
cause green traders always lose so much 
money in the bear markets which come 
around every two or three years that 
they quit the Street in disgust, or of 
necessity; leaving manipulators with a 
brand new crop of inexperienced people 
to deal with in the next bull market. 
Experience shows that the ordinary 
indolent-minded person, who thinks he 
knows it all, but will not study or have 
an experienced guide to assist him, lasts 
about two years in Wall Street, on the 
average. This observation just about 
fits in with theory. He makes more or 
less money swimming with the strong 
tide that sets in during the final year 
of a big bull market—which leads him 
to believe he has Wall Street by the tail 
through his own sheer genius as a 
speculator—then drops all he has made 
and more, too, during the ensuing bear 
market. This accounts for his two 
years’ career as a financier. 

It was Richard D. Wyckoff, we be- 
lieve, who once suggested as an epitaph 
for this type of trader: “HE DID NOT 
KNOW HOW, AND COULD NOT 
WAIT TO LEARN.” 


The Epitaph 





Keep Posted 


The books, booklets, circulars and special 
letters listed below have been prepared with 
the utmost care by business houses of the 
highest standard. They will be sent free on 
request, direct from the issuing house. Ask 
for them by number. 

We urge our readers to take full advantage 
of this service. Address, Keep Posted De- 
partment, Magazine of Wall Street, 42 Broad- 
way, New York City. 





HOW TO GAIN INDEPENDENT MEANS 
AND A LIFE INCOME 

Presents the details of eleven plans whereby 
the investor can acquire financial worth of 
from $3,315 to $66,719 by the systematic 
investment of from $10 to $100 monthly. 
Figures verified by Haskins and Sells, Cer- 
tified Public Accountants. For a free copy 
of this booklet, ask for 344. 
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MIAMI 


for 20 Years 
without loss 


UR officers, in the course of advising 

the placing of many millions of dol- 

lars in Miami, have recommended firs 
mortgages yielding 8% for Twenty Year; 
Without Loss to this House or its clients, 
Upon the broad knowledge of real estate 
values, painstaking care, rich experience, 
proven skill, and sound judgment, result. 
ing in this record, is based the faith in our 
work making possible the following New 
Year announcement, viz: 
Hereafter, without cest to the investor, each 
mortgage and bond sold by us wil) bear 
our absolute guarantee, backed by our en. 
tire resources, 
Those placing January funds will be quick 
to recognize that while oral: assurances of 
the strongest men die with them, their writ. 
ten legal guarantees bind their successors; 
and that they will have this full protection 
in securities offered by this House. 


Write for our New Investment Booklet W.S 


Witz 
AVENP ORO Gites 
MORTGAGE COMPANY 
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Group Number One 
Oil Corporation 
Dividends Paid 1925 





July 1, $225 per share 
July 25, 200 per share 
Aug. 15, 200 per share 
‘Sept. 5, 200 per share 
Sept. 10, 200 per share 
Oct. 15, 200 per share 
Nov. 15, 200 per share 
Dec. 26, 200 per share 
1926 
May 10, $250 per share 
June 10, 250 per share 


An additional 


$250 Dividend 
due on July 10 
New Analysis Now Ready 


McCann & Co. 


50 Broad St., N. Y. 
Tel. Hanover 5573-4-5 
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We are in constant touch 
with the important 
bond markets 


Obtaining bond quota- 
tions and executing orders 
in the principal markets of 
the world are among the 
services The Equitable 
performs for local banks 
who wish to amplify their 
own services for the bene- 
fit of their customers. 


Send for our booklet, 
Equitable Service. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


Madison Ave. at 45th Street 
247 Broadway 
Madison Ave. at 28th Street 


District Representatives 














PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
BALTIMORE SAN FRANCISCO 
London Paris Mexico City 





Total resources more than $400,000,000 
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We Offer— 


First Mortgage Real Estate 
Bonds,, issued by Leading 


Houses at attractive prices. 


MAy & COMPANY 
32 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
Tel. Hanover 1709 


We % compounded 
pay 8 semi-annually 


on money deposited with us 

















in lump sums or monthly-payment savings 
plan; we pay 7% on sums (multiples of 
$1000) interest paid you in cash twice-yearly, 
January and July. 

Safety—first-mortgage real-estate secur- 

ity; Tax Exempt; State Supervision— 

strictest laws and examinations; Liquid 

—money promptly repaid you whenever 

you wish it; Interest rate guaranteed; 

5, anon Capital and Assets; send for 

is. 
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Alfof this “Stock “has been’ sold: 


$4,000,000 


United Artists Theatre Circuit, Inc. 
7% Convertible Preferred Stock 


Each Share of Preferred Stock will carry as a bonus one share of Common Stock, 
both represented in the first instance by Allotment Certificates. 


Transfer Agent: 
Tue Eguitaste Trust CoMPANY OF 
New York 


Registrar: 
CENTRAL UNION Trust CoMPANY OF 
New York 





‘The following information is contained in a letter to J. & W. Seligman & Co. from Joseph 
M. Schenck, Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Corporation, dated May 25, 1926: 


Circuit of Theatres 


United Artists Theatre Circuit, Inc. has 
been organized under the laws of Maryland 
by Joseph M. Schenck, Sidney Grauman, 
Lee Shubert, Mary Pickford and Douglas 
Fairbanks to construct or otherwise ac- 
quire, directly or through subsidiaries, 
motion picture theatres and_ interests 
therein in important cities of the United 
States. 

The present financing, supplemented by 
real estate mortgages, leasing and other 
local arrangements, should be sufficient to 
complete the circuit as contemplated. 


Contract with United Artists Corporation 


The new Corporation will enter into a 
contract with United Artists Corporation 
(of Delaware), to run _ for years, 
whereby: 

(a) The theatres of the new Circuit 
have a preferential right to exhibit im- 
portant United Artists pictures by way of 
“pre-release” or ‘‘first’’ runs before they 
are shown in other motion picture theatres 
in the same localities. 

(b) United Artists pictures will, except 
in unusual cases, be exhibited in the thea- 
tres of the new Circuit on a percentage 
basis, i.e., box office receipts will be first 
applied to the cost of operating the thea- 
tres, including depreciation and an invest- 
ment return to provide for 7% dividends 
on the Preferred Stock as its proceeds are 
employed in new theatres, and net profits 
thereafter will be divided in agreed per- 
centages between United Artists Corpora- 
tion (in full payment for the pictures) and 
the new Corporation (for its own profit). 

United Artists Corporation has contracts 
pursuant to which it now is, or in the 
course of the next theatrical season will 
be, “distributing’’ to theatres throughout 
the world new motion pictures featuring: 
Mary Pickford Douglas Fairbanks 
Norma Talmadge Rudolph Valentino 
Gloria Swanson John Barrymore 


Charles Chaplin Buster Keaton 
as well as motion pictures produced by 
well established independent producers in- 
cluding Joseph M. Schenck. All of these 
artists or their producers, except Charles 
Chaplin, have already approved the ten- 
year contract above mentioned in so far 
as it affects their individual contracts with 
United Artists Corporation. 

United Artists Corporation was organized 
in 1919 as a co-operative enterprise. Its 
contracts with its artist-and-producer- 
stockholders require them to deliver pic- 
tures to it at stated intervals. 


Management and Policy 


The management of the Circuit will be 
under Sidney Grauman, manager of the 
Egyptian Theatre at Hollywood, California. 

Throughout the Circuit Mr. Grauman ex- 
pects to give each picture a novel pre- 
sentation and artistic surroundings such 
as have led to an unparalleled record of 
picture runs in his Hollywood theatre (8 
pictures only in 3% years) and have made 
for him his great reputation on the 
Pacific Coast. 

So far as practicable, he expects to run 


each picture (a) simultaneously in all the 
theatres of the Circuit, (b) for a run of 
four weeks, (c) ‘‘continuously’”’ during the 
— and (a) with a box-office price of $1 
op. 


Messrs. J. & W. Seligman & Co. will be 
represented on the Board of Directors. 


Estimated Earnings 


Mr. Schenck estimates that the first full 
year’s operations of the completed Circuit 
will show $2,000,000 earned on the Common 
Stock, equivalent to $4 per share. This 
estimate would indicate Preferred divi- 
dends earned not merely about 8 times 
over but considerably more times over, 
due to the fact that they rank ahead o 
the “picture’s share’ as well as_ the 
“theatre’s share’’ of profits divided on a 
percentage basis. 

The new Corporation proposes shortly to 
lease, or otherwise take over, certain exist- 
ing theatres. Earnings from this source 
and from temporary employment of cash 
should be ample to cover Preferred divi- 
dend requirements pending completion of 
the Circuit. 


Capitalization 
To be Presently 
Authorized Outstanding 
7% Convertible Pre- 
ferred Stock (Par 


100) $4,000,000 $4,000,000 
Common Stock 
(no par value) 600,000 shs. 500,000 shs. 


The Preferred Stock is preferred as to 
dividends at the rate of 7% per annum 
and as to assets on dissolution or liquida- 
tion at $105 per share and accrued divi- 
dends. It is callable as a whole or in 
part on any dividend date on 60 days’ 
notice at $105 per share and accrued divi- 
dends. It is non-voting with certain 
limited exceptions provided in the charter. 
Cumulative dividends from June 15, 1926, 
are payable quarterly on September 165, 
December 15, March 15 and June 15. 

Convertibility 

The Preferred Stock is convertible at 
any time at par into Common Stock at 
$40 per share, i.e., each share of Preferred 
Stock is exchangeable at the holder’s option 
for 2% shares of Common Stock; protec- 
tion against dilution of the conversion 
privilege is provided in the charter. 

It case any Preferred Stock is called, 
the right to convert extends up to 10 days 
prior to the redemption date. 

Sinking Fund 

Beginning September 1, 1930 the new 
Corporation must apply 20% of its annual 
net earnings after Preferred dividend re- 
quirements to the purchase or retirement 
of Preferred Stock, but there is to be 
credited on this sinking fund the par 
amount of all Preferred Stock converted 
into Common Stock. 


Junior Capital 
The organizers of the new Corporation 
have agreed to pay into its treasury 
$1,000,000 of cash to be represented by 
Common Stock and surplus. 





We offer this Stock for delivery on or about June 15, 1926, in the form of J. & W. Seligman & Co. 
Allotment Certificates or interim receipts when, as and if the Stock is issued and accepted by us subject 
to the approval of our counsel, Messrs. Cravath. Henderson & de Gersdorff. Allotment Certificates will 
be dated Jnne 15, 1926, and will entitle the holder to receive quarterly payments equal to dividends at 
the rate of 7% per annum on the Preferred Stock when such dividends are received by J. & W. Seligman 

On June 15, 1927, holders of Allotment Certificates will be entitled to surrender them and receive 


certificates for the Preferred and Common Stock. 


Price $100 per share 





J. & W. Seligman & Co. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Eastman, Dillon & Co. 


The statements herein have been accepted by us as accurate but are in no event to be construed as representations by us. 
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“Qver-The-Counter”’ 
Opportunities 


Published 
Twice Monthly 


For those who are in- 
terested in the profit 
possibilities to be had 
in high grade 


Unlisted Investment 
Securities 


Write for Current Issue C17 


Steelman & Birkins 


20 Broad St. New York 
Telephone: Hanover 7500 

















If you are the owner of 


GERMAN 
AUSTRIAN 
HUNGARIAN 


internal securities, consult 
our free advisory service, 
based on many years’ ex- 
perience in these bonds and 
stocks. 


G. VON POLENZ 


Specialists Foreign Securities 


115 Broadway, New York 


Rector 5341-4 





CALIFORNIA 
SECURITIES 

We specialize in their pur- 
chase and sale on 


commission 


Leib-Keyston & Company 


Member San Francisco 
Stock and Bond Exchange 


50 Post Street 
San Francisco 





THE SPREADING FARM VOTE— 
WHAT DOES IT PORTEND? 
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(the wheat tariff is forty-two cents), 
leaving the farmer with forty-two 
cents more on 600,000,000 bushels than 
he would otherwise have had, with an 
offset of only 23% cents. 

Besides bills based on the tariff equal- 
ization idea, hundreds of agricultural 
relief bills have been introduced into 
Congress. A bill favored by Secretary 
of Agriculture Jardine, intended to set 
up a division of agricultural co-opera- 
tion in the Department of Agriculture 
and generally promote the orderly mar- 
keting of farm products, was passed 
by the house without any particular 
opposition; as it is not in conflict with 
the equalization idea, although intended 
to be the administration’s political sub- 
stitute for bills of the Haugen stripe. 

Representative Tincher of Kansas, 
who supported the McNary-Haugen 
bill in 1924, but has now turned ener- 
getically against the whole equaliza- 
tion principle, introduced a bill in the 
House, which is acceptable to Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Jardine (who is 
dead set against “equalization’”) and 
presumably to President Coolidge. The 
purpose is to finance agricultural co- 
operatives out of the federal treasury, 
so that they can meet their marketing 
problems on whatever scale. Gray Sil- 
ver, former non-member director of the 
farm bloc in Congress, has been a strong 
supporter of this measure. Mr. Tincher 
told the House that his bill might cost 
the government $100,000,000 through 
failure of co-operatives to reimburse 
the treasury, but he was willing to have 
the government take a chance to that 
extent, in the hope that something 
might be accomplished for the relief of 
the farmer. Another prominent co- 
operative measure is the Aswell bill. 

It is interesting to note that the 
equalization idea did not originate with 
farmers. It was discovered or invented 
by a typical industrialist, George Peek, 
formerly vice-president of the Moline 
Plow Company, and a business asso- 
ciate, General Hugh S. Johnson, who 
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A Copy on Request. 
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PUTS & CALLS 


If stock market traders under- 
stood the advantage derived from 
the use of PUTS & CALLS, 
they would familiarize themselves 
with their operation. 

PUTS & CALLS place a 
buyer of them in pesition to take 
advantage of unfereseen happen- 
ings. 

The risk is limited to the cost 
of the Put or Call. 


Explanatory booklet 14 sent upon 
request. Correspondence imvited. 


GEO. W. BUTLER & CO, 
Specialists in 
Puts and Calls 


Guaranteed by Members of 
New York Stock Exchange 


20 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 


Phones, Hanover: 
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A A 
Bull Market Bear Market in 
In the Rails @ the Industrials 


Is that a likelihood? 
History shows that the reverse has been true 


In the great bull market But the railroads were lower 
of 1919 the industrials at the end of that bull market 
rose 40 points than at its beginning. 


From 1914 to 1919 was a great bull cycle in American business 
and finance— 


The industrials advanced In the same period 
on the average the railroads declined 
65 points more than 10 points. 


At the moment two different sets of factors are governing the rails 
and industrials. In a broad way the factors of 1914 to 1919— 
rising commodity prices, rising costs, rising interest rates—which 
operated against the rails, have been reversed. 


The rails The industrials 
are right now are off 
at the highest prices 15 points 
of the year on the average 


What will result? Will the rails remain stationary while the indus- 
trials decline, will the industrials remain stationary while the rails 
advance, or will we have side by side a big bear market in the 
industrials and a big bull market in the rails? 


One of the most important analyses ever issued by 


FINANCIAL @IMIGINI@ISIEG Pb SERVICE 


m R.W. ECTO 
Sa frristocracy Sf Si uccessful Investors” 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
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is contained in its latest bulletins 
A request will bring it free 
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McNeel’s Financial Service 


Boston, Mass. 


Please send me at once 
your free Bulletin SMW-4-24 

















AUTHORIZED CAPITAL 
$10,000,000.00 


SAFETY EARNING POWER AVAILABILITY 


100% Dividends for six months Withdrawal privileges in 
ending Dec. 3ist, 4%—sur- accordance with by-laws. 


Under State banking super- 
vision. Can loan only on plus 8%. 
first mortgage real estate— 
repayable monthly. 

Fully participating foundation shares may be purchased in full for 
cash, or Five Dollars ($5.00) down and Fifty Cents (50c) or more per 


month. Always 8% or more. 


Write for complete details. 





FLORIDA MUTUAL BUILDING & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


ALHAMBRA ARCADE St. Petersburg, Fiorida 




















Special 
Vacation Offer 


To News Stand Readers 
Have The Magazine of Wall Street 


follow you on your summer vacation 


To keep you in close contact with the situation, we are mak- 
ing a special vacation offer of 4 issues of THE MAGAZINE 
OF WALL STREET for $1.00 to include the numbers of 
Jaly 3, July 17, July 31 and August 14. Use the coupon. 


You cannot afford to lose touch with 
the world of investment and business. 


(Address may be changed to your regular home address by sending three 
weeks’ notice.) 


THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET, 
42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


I enclose $1.00. Send me the four issues beginning with July 3, men- 
tioned in you: special vacation offer. My address for the summer will be 

















was the War Department’s represen 
tive on the War Industries Board dur. 
ing the war. In its first form, that of 
the McNary-Haugen bill, it did not: 
use the tariff as a measure of prices, 
although intended to offset the unequal’ 
effects of the tariff. It proposed to' 
equalize farm products to a “fair ratio 
price,” that is, a price in line with’ 
prices of non-agricultural products, and 
to be determined by a certain calcula. 
tion. 

The Haugen bill, however, makes the 
tariff margin on each agricultural com. 
modity designated for price regulation 
the direct measure of equalization. It 
thereby fills the bill with political dyna- 
mite. To finally defeat such a measure 
may be taken to be a categorical re- 
fusal to grant farmers the same bene- 
fits from the protective tariff system 
that other classes get. The answer 
then will be, “A fair tariff or no tariff 
at all.” Assuming that this reaction 
will bear fruit in definite political de 
velopments, the prediction is made that 
the disappointed and infuriated west- 
ern farmers will forsake their heredi- 
tary support of the protective tariff 
and traditional association with the Re- 
publican party and unite with the tra- 
ditional low-tariff democracy of the 
South to overthrow protection, eastern 
industrial domination and republican- 
ism. A glance at the map will show 
how certain would be the triumph of a 
firm political alliance of that sort. 

As this is written, the fate of the 
new McNary-Haugen bill in the Senate 
rests. with a few southern senators. 
They will vote according to their ideas 
of political strategy. Is it more saga- 
cious to let Congress adjourn without 
“relieving” the farmer, or to proclaim 
it to the world that he was relieved by 
decisive Democratic votes? The prob- 
abilities are that the Democrats will 
conclude that the most political profit 
lies in letting the country understand 
that a Republican Congress and a Re- 
publican President—solemnly pledged 
to farm relief in the 1924 elections— 
denied the petition of the perishing 
farmers. Then the whirlwind would be 
reaped by the political farmers next 
fall with gusto and glee. On the other © 
hand, the crushing defeat of Senator 
Cummins by Brookhart, in the Iowa 
senatorial primaries, may give renewed 
zeal to the pro-farmer Republicans in 
Congress and weaken the opposition of 
others. The Senate of the next Con- 
gress is already in doubt, with the 
chances favoring Democratic control. 
The political color of the next House 
may turn on farm relief. Blended with — 
party purposes are individual interest 
reactions. If Dawes is out for the 
presidency, will it help or hurt him to 
have an equalization bill become law? 
What will be its effect on Governor 
Lowden’s candidacy? Will it do Presi- 
dent Coolidge more political good than 
harm to veto such a bill? 

Whatever the outcome, the farmers 
have certainly once again taken com- 
plete possession of the national politi- 
cal stage. If they can develop cohe- 
sion they can keep possession of it and 
stage an economic drama, too. 
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